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THE events of a two years’ 
campaign truly come like 
shadows, so depart. It is ex- 
traordinary, on looking back 
from this, the twenty-third 
month of this unique conflict, 
to reflect upon the spasmodic 
and will-o’-the-wisp nature 
of our experiences therein: 
times of suspense, of lethargy, 
of utter boredom, of strug- 
gling and anxiety so intense 
that the whole of life seemed 
focussed into a few moments, 
alternating the one with the 
other with such rapidity, and 
with such apparent lack of 
motif, that in very truth the 
most striking feature of war 
Seems to be its monotony of 
variety. Which is not a con- 
ceit, but the truth, for the 
time comes when the variety 
has little charm, tending rather 
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to glumness. Paganini was 
fine at a theme, magnificent 
at a variation, superb at a 
super - variation, but I have 
heard it said that his fiddle- 
string revolted at the extra- 
super and double-extra-super 
involutions of sound he subse- 
quently imposed upon it, and 
that his climax was not seldom 
an anti-climax, a mere weari- 
some reduplication of echoes. 
So it is with human fiddle- 
strings,—they are capable of 
sustaining but a limited re- 
iteration of experiences. A 
man is idle, and safe; sud- 
denly business and danger are 
heaped upon him, and he likes 
it, discharging the one and 
meeting the other with dis- 
patch and fortitude. He is 
idle again and rejoices in his 
leisure, rejoicing also in the 
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return of toil and peril. So 
on for a few revolutions of 
the great wheel of war, roll- 
ing a complete turn some- 
times in a month, sometimes 
in a week, or a day, every 
turn spelling hope to him, for 
his idleness must be bring- 
ing him pleasantly, his peril 
roughly but more speedily, to 
the Ultima Thule, peace and 
old England. But, as I say, 
when these vicissitudes have 
been repeated a hundred times 
their joy vanishes and gives 
room to that miserable Cui 
bono state of mind expressed 
with so much dignity in latter- 
day English as “staleness.” 
What is the good of this 
eternal galloping after and 
harrying of Boers? We were 


doing the same last month, 
and two months before that, 
and again in the month be- 


fore that. And what doth 
it profit a man that between 
whiles he sits peacefully in 
his tent? has he not sat thus 
fifty times before, thinking of 
trains and troopships, and the 
crossing between the lower 
end of Bond Street and St 
James’s on a June day? 

Of all of which I am re- 
minded by an incident which 
occurred in a camp upon the 
railway, a little camp whose 
inhabitants had sweated and 
shivered and chafed for a solid 
year over the duties their guar- 
dianship imposed upon them: 
now as a column to teach a 
neighbouring commando a les- 
son, now as a raiding party to 
clear some farm of mealies, now 
attacking, now attacked, now 
scouting, now very much aware 
that they were being scouted. 
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Not a paragraph of the tactical 
books but applied to some one 
or other of the operations done 
from September to September, 
done not once nor twice but a 
dozen times. The very incident 
I am about to describe was 
nothing new, being in essentials 
a very photograph of previous 
ones (though in details truly a 
trifle more coloured), creating 
so little subsequent comment 
that for that very reason it 
occurred to me as worth de- 
scribing, my purpose being to 
throw a glimmer of light on 
this war as it has been, treat- 
ing of the “ordinary run” of 
things, which, after all, make 
up the mighty thing called 
war, as Mr Begbie’s ‘Common 
Heroes’ compose the mighty 
thing called life. 

This camp is like many 
others, situated upon a plateau 
of the high veldt, across which 
the railway runs like a spine to 
the great body of men around 
it, and as precious, also as 
vulnerable. And like all others 
it has pickets, or, as they are 
called by day, observation-posts, 
perched upon the spurs and flat 
hills which conduct the plateau 
down to the flats below all 
points of the compass: one to 
the north, gazing over a sea of 
grass towards Ermelo; one to 
the east, towards the rocky 
wall of the Elandsburg; one 
to the west, peering at nothing 
in particular but mile after 
mile of monotony; and one to 
the south, with a view and ex- 
periences so varied that, as on 
the latter hangs this tale, the 
former must be described. And 
indeed the view is sufficiently 
glorious, though to the men of 
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the post, who have gazed at it 
for countless weary hours, in 
blazing heat, in bitter hail, in 
the early morning when each 
hollow blushes like some lovely 
pink scallop-shell, at fall of 
night when they loom like the 
mouths of coal-pits, with coaly 
ridges above,—to these men the 
meanest hoarding in London 
would seem a prospect more 
entrancing. Even their daily 
perch is fine, the summit of a 
bold concave spur which sweeps 
out into the flats below like a 
ram of a battleship descending 
from a great wave, and at its 
foot the rough dongas and 
hummocks resemble the watery 
confusion which tumbles and 
tosses below the noses of big 
ships. For these flats are no 
flats at all in reality, but a 
maze of watercourses, undula- 
tions, and stonecrops, invisible 
from above, or from anywhere 
except their own banks and 
outskirts. Mile after mile they 
twist and turn, growing deeper 
and more broken, until their 
small trouble ends in the great, 
calm berg, which rises suddenly 
and majestically and shuts out 
all farther view to the south- 
wards. But one wants no more; 
the berg is a spectacular climax 
as seen from the observation- 
post, with its lofty ridges, its 
solid buttresses of grass, the 
recesses which lurk like shadows 
on its great flanks, and the play 
of sun and cloud all day long 
across its rolling bulk. One 


must liken it to a ship, with 
gigantic bow and stern over- 
hanging the terrain at either 
extremity, and many projections 
and superstructures along its 
Below the stern, 


broad decks, 
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that is, the northern end, lies a 
dim, indefinite country. Here 
the Zand and Klip rivers meet, 
in a jungle of dongas and stony 
hollows, alternating with slabs 
of rich grass occurring so sud- 
denly amidst the desolation 
that they look like green pic- 
tures framed with stones. And 
here, on the day of the event 
about to be described, lay the 
Boers. 

The Boers, how changed from 
the stately, commandoes which 
poured into Natal two years 
ago, solid mobs of keen, re- 
sourceful men, bent on the apo- 
theosis of man’s errands, con- 
quest! Gone is the discipline 
and unity of purpose, gone the 
commandants, the field-cornets, 
every symbol of that authority 
which alone makes war respect- 
able, gone the guns, gone many 
a stout heart and eagle eye, 
gone much of the legitimate en- 
thusiasm, gone the country and 
the Cause; present with this 
lurking four hundred only de- 
spair and the bitter, unreason- 
able hate of the nation they 
had pulled by the very nose 
into their land, mocking at 
his unwillingness and huge 
grimaces, spitting at him for 
his slowness in coming, cursing 
him now, and themselves, for 
his enormous, immovable pres- 
ence. And what a 400! The 
skimmings, or if you will the 
fusel-oil (for there is bite and 
bitterness in them) of five com- 
mandoes, armed wastrels from 
the Wakkerstroom hills, from 
the grassy uplands of Stander- 
ton and Ermelo, from the salt 
lakes of Bethal, from the rich 
pastures of Vrede,—some Mac- 
aulay must tell of them some 
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day, in a “lay made about the 
year 2000” (they will not be 
heroic until then), and of their 
Lars Porsena and his trysting 
day at swampy Zandspruit. 
Poor old Piet Joubert, the Boer 
nation will never look upon his 
like again, nor perhaps will any 
nation be blest with greater 
self-sacrifice in a son! He saw 
the end plainly enough with 
his old hunter’s eyes, but the 
“thirty chosen prophets, the 
wisest of the land,” who stood 
both morn and evening croak- 
ing “Go forth!” were too much 
for him. He went, to perdition 
as he expected. Not a small 
example of heroism this : a man 
who, being commanded by his 
kinsmen, commanded them to 
march to their doom, and 
marched at the head of them 
through the Gate of Evil Luck 
as bravely as he who was wept 
over in the dawn of Rome. 

And now behold the remnants 
of those who rode behind old 
Consul Fabius Pietrus, lurking 
in their Cremera amongst the 
sandstone dongas in the dim 
dawn. The cause is lost, but 
rifles and horses remain: a man 
may do a good deal with these, 
and something shall be done to- 
day. Away across the flats, 
between them and the eastern 
light, rises the great ram whose 
summit will be occupied in an 
hour or two by the British 
post, at present empty and 
lonely, standing like a gigantic 
sentinel of rock against the 
pink sky. Why not occupy it 
first, and capture the picket 
as it moves up to its post for 
the day? But 400 want more 
than a hors d’euvre, only a few 
can enjoy the ambush,—what 
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can be done to give the others 
a meal? Simplicity itself, de- 
clare the habitués, the locals 
who have been loafing round 
the camp ever since its forma- 
tion a year ago. They have 
tried this very feat not once 
but half-a-dozen times before 
with singular ill luck; they 
grumble, something having 
always gone wrong at the 
critical moment: either they 
were detected and were them- 
selves stalked round the steep 
corners of the spur, or—as 
once happened—their welcom- 
ing volley beat but the dull 
ground, no time being given 
by the galloping rooineks for 
another, or they found the 
men of the post already in 
position, with hissing volleys 
down the slopes as a greet- 
ing. Only once did any 
measure of success attend 
them, and then a _ single 
soldier, an inferior horse, and 
a broken heliograph were the 
only spoils. But afterwards 
the same thing always occurred, 
and herein lies our chance, we 
being 400. Out from the camp 
would rush the British mounted 
men, tearing like the wind 
down the green slopes under 
the spur, and in a moment 
away over the flats after the 
retiring ambuscade, which had 
to fly for all it was worth 
before them. Sometimes these 
bold horsemen, angry at being 
turned out so early, would 
sweep on even down to the 
very river-bank, seven miles 
from camp, in small eager 
parties prying for Boers in 
every hollow and donga. So 
herein lies the chance of this 
motley 400. Say the post 1s 
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captured, say that on retiring 
the cloud of cavalry descend 
upon the adventurous Burghers, 
The latter will flee, with ap- 
parent madness, but as a 
Burgher always flees, with 
method. On and on they will 
canter, in full view, trotting if 
they gain too much on their 
pursuers, halting if the latter 
look like giving up the chase. 
Meanwhile the rest will lie 
hidden in places they know 
of until the scattered Britons 
come near enough for decisive 
shooting, or, better still, if 
possible will let them pass 
altogether, then to rise in the 
name of the Lord and slay 
them from behind, blocking 
their road to camp. A pretty 
plot, my masters, and no sooner 
said than put in train, for the 
light is growing, and the British 
picket will soon be moving out. 

A dozen Boers volunteer for 


the preliminary. After much 
guttural discussion six are se- 
lected, and these, flinging their 
blankets from their saddles (for 
they will have to gallop), trot 
briskly off towards the spur, 
along hollows and spruit-beds, 


riding two and two. They are 
seen bobbing over the last un- 
dulation, and then, after a 
moment of invisibility, climb- 
ing diagonally up the left of 
the spur. They dismount, 
leave their ponies in a little 
black clump below the crest, 
and finally disappear altogether 
as they crawl towards the stone 
Sangars erected by the absent 
post for shelter. So far, so 
good. The shabby crowd which 
has watched them in silence 
over the edges of the dongas 
silently breaks up, and in a few 
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moments is pushing towards 
the rises and hollows below 
the observation - post and two 
miles this side of it. It is 
hopeless to follow their skilful 
progress—here a man, there a 
man; every vantage-ground is 
occupied, every tempting gap 
left open; the plain is full of 
Boers, yet not a man can be 
seen even from the summit of 
the spur. But the Burghers 
crouching in the sangars know 
almost by instinct where their 
friends are lying, and feel none 
of the loneliness a civilised 
soldier would feel in such a 
situation. Boers have two of 
the most valuable of martial 
qualities —an eye for country 
and self-reliance. Had they 
the third—the instinct of self- 
sacrifice — at command, they 
would be the most formidable 
fighting men on earth: even 
without it they are nearly so. 
The British soldier has the 
third — the only unteachable 
one — without the other two 
qualities, and he has it so 
abundantly that their defi- 
ciency has been sometimes 
nullified. Teach them to him, 
and you have a soldier who 
will conquer the world in 
arms with little loss, not, as 
now, with the full expectation 
of attending the funeral of 
one in every twenty of his 
friends. 

Scene changes now to the 
British camp, lying about two 
miles north of the spur. é- 
veillé is just blowing its cheer- 
ful tootle-too at the half-hour 
old sun as the Boers creep into 
the sangars at the observation- 
post. Down in the cavalry 
lines six troopers are swallow- 
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ing hot cocoa, standing with 
the reins of their saddled 
horses over their arms. The 
big tin mugs tilt higher and 
higher, come down together 
with ‘a swing, and are flung 
into the tent door. “Come 
on, chaps; time to be mov- 
ing!” and out goes the south 
observation-post to take up its 
position for the day, rejoicing 
not a whit in the fresh morning 
air and the soft green turf, 
though these are champagne 
to their horses, who caper 
through the opening in the 
barbed wire entanglement with 
very artistic pretence of alarm 
at its row of hanging tin pots. 
Then the little party spreads 
out to an interval of thirty 
yards between man and man, 
the days being past when men 
took their morning constitu- 
tionals in South Africa in 
amicable bunches. Ohé! when 
will the day come when re- 
spectable Britons may cease to 
consider themselves as “ tar- 
gets”? They have not gone 
far when an excited looking 
trolley, coming bowling along 
the railway which runs parallel 
to their left, attracts their at- 
tention. The platelayer seems 
to be making his morning run 
in a great hurry to-day, and 
has company apparently — fe- 
male company withal, and of 
the liveliest! For upon the 
trolley behold three Kafir 
maidens, seated not modest 
and maidenly, but waving 
their ebon arms and calling 
shrilly, with hands placed 
funnelwise, whilst the coolies 
bound with giant strides be- 
hind and alongside the hum- 
ming wheels—a spectacle to 


make more gloomy souls than 
troopers laugh, so they duly 
guffaw, with heads thrown 
back, in great peals of honest 
merriment, which startles a 
jack-hare from his form and 
sends him lobbing off, one ear 
pointed forward, one back. 
But the laughter stops abrupt- 
ly as the trolley pulls up, 
and its occupants leap to 
the ground and run to the 
wire fence, beckoning wildly. 
“What’s up now, I _ won- 
der?” grumbles the sergeant 
in charge, and trots off to 
the wire, bending over his 
saddle-bow to hear what the 
gesticulating native girls are 
shrieking at him. Plenty is 
“up,” in truth! The girls, 
who had mooned out towards 
the spur before dawn to cut 
grass wherewith to thatch the 
huts against the rainy season, 
had spied Boers upon the 
observation - post, and had 
promptly rushed off at a 
tangent to the neighbouring 
platelayer’s house and _ told 
the tale; and the platelayer, 
being an old soldier with a 
marked dislike for Boers, had 
bethought him of this the 
quickest way to warn the 
approaching picket. Worthy 
platelayer and worthy black 
Camillas, “scouring the dewy 
plain” to such honest pur- 
pose! War would be much 
bloodier had it not its humble 
danger-signals: army corps as 
well as observation-posts have 
owed their salvation to them, 
or gone to ruin because happy- 
go-lucky drivers disregarded 
their warning. Then the six 
troopers creep back to camp 
with much care that they do 
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not come in view of the san- 
gars on the spur, and tell 
their tale to their command- 
ing officer. Boot and saddle! 
boot and saddle! that trick 
must be trumped inside half 
an hour! 

Out they go, fifty picturesque 
brown horsemen, with shaggy 
nags and “smasher” hats, and 
a general leathery cowboy look. 
What is it about our irregular 
horse that makes a lump rise 
in the throat as one sees them 
streaming along at a canter, 
big, fit, sunburnt men, with an 
air about them that makes one 
think also of the boundlessness 
of an Empire which pours such 
men from its almost unknown 
recesses? Their captain has 
many a time studied this par- 
ticular lead in the game, and 
has discovered a winding dip 
in the ground which brings 
one unseen around and within 
charging distance of the san- 
gars on the spur,—an almost 
imperceptible dip, no dip at 
all to the ordinary eye, but the 
squadron flies along it all the 
same, with the tops of their 
hats perhaps no more than a 
foot below the line of sight 
from the post all the way, an 
object -lesson in the value of 
ground, more often taught by 
Boer than British horsemen. 
And so they sweep on, the 
sound of them smothered by 
the sharp morning breeze, 
moving across but ever nearer 
to the concealed Boers, as the 
fowler edges in to his “dopping” 
of teal or “gaggle” of geese. 
But the six Boers, past masters 
in the human fowling art them- 
selves, are neither graceful teal 
nor silly geese, but six keen- 
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eyed, very suspicious, dingy 
fighting men. Moreover, they 
have been uneasy this last 
quarter of an hour past at the 
non-appearance of the observa- 
tion-post : something must have 
happened or those clockwork 
Britons would be coming up 
the slope by now, in clockwork 
fashion, two bits of mechanism 
in front, four behind ; no calipers 
ever made would beat the eye 
of British soldiers disposing 
themselves upon the round 
bosom of the earth. But they 
come not,—how is that? Hen- 
drik will see, and, lying flat 
upon his stomach, crawls to 
the edge of the spur from 
whence the hillside towards 
the camp is visible in portions. 
By Paul!—not the Saint but 
him lately of Pretoria,—they 
come not in single spies but 
in battalions, twenty, thirty, 
fifty hats bobbing away under 
the shelf of grass a quarter of 
a mile off, and they come 
fast on their corn-fed horses! 
Opstaal! Mount, Burghers! 
The outwitted six are up and 
away in no time,—no use try- 
ing to go hidden, the advanc- 
ing squadron has the ground 
between them and their friends 
in full view. Lord! to see 
them go! The Boers are not 
fine horsemen but good and 
bold ones, and they fear neither 
steep places (not agreeing they 
are swine and never having 
seen the sea) nor ant- bear 
holes. They literally bound 
down the nose of the rocky 
ram, their active little ponies 
cocking their ears and eyes 
for dangers beneath whilst in 
middle air. And then they are 
sighted. View halloa! Gone 
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away! a yell as from fifty 
James Piggs bursts from the 
British squadron, forrard! for- 
rard! forrard awa-a-a-y! How 
they spread and thunder down 
the grassy slope, the horses curl- 
ing and uncurling their twink- 
ling legs in the gallop, necks 
stretched and ears flat amongst 
the manes, every rider “ finish- 
ing” with bent body and 
whirling heels, the air full of 
clods of earth, flecks of foam, 
and the yells, thuddings, and 
jingling hurly-burly of a charg- 
ing squadron. The flying Boers 
do not yell, but bend anxiously 
over the horses’ necks, legs still, 
the one spur being well “ home” 
all the time. This is going to 
be a nearer thing than they 
bargained for! The grey plo- 


ver get up screeching before 
them, and the Dutchmen in- 
stinctively remember a lesson 
taught by these birds, which 


their fathers have watched a 
hundred years. ‘“ When in 
danger, separate.” Insensibly 
the distance between man and 
man increases, until under the 
shelter of a crest line of grass 
they turn sharply outwards 
from each other, and seem to 
melt in various directions into 
the expanse of veldt, each head- 
ing for where he knows his com- 
rades to be lying in wait. The 
pursuing cavalry split up too; 
twenty bear to the left, twenty 
keep on, ten to the right, down 
a long dip which ends in a 
donga under a little ruined 
farm, each with the bobbing 
figures of two Boers in front. 
And so on for a few breathless 
minutes more, until the horses 
begin to sob and waver, and 
the reins become slippery from 
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their sweat. Suddenly crash! 
from the extreme left, Captain 
B.’s party has run into the 
ambuscade! But the Boers 
have fired too soon, and our 
men are off and letting drive 
into them in no time. Crash! 
again from the extreme right, 
the ten are in for it, but they 
too can dismount and return 
the fire. <A little later, crash! 
for the third time, from the 
front, where the British party 
has outstripped its flankers by 
more than a mile. Here’s a 
pretty kettle of fish! The 
firing is tremendous, sounding 
from a half circle of five miles 
or so, a curious sound to one 
watching from the observation- 
post, coming apparently from 
the featureless ground itself, 
for not a man, Boer or Briton, 
is visible for a time, all being 
flat in the grass, The left- 
hand party is firing volleys, 
the peculiar tearing, ripping 
sound of which. punctuates the 
incessant rat-tat of the inde- 
pendent fire from the other 
detachments, and the hollow 
tapping of the Mausers echoing 
all over the veldt outside the 
half circle. The foremost party 
ismost hotly engaged; a regular 
scrimmage of rifle fire is going 
on away out there; and the 
right detachment, having ap- 
parently silenced the fire of their 
few opponents, determine to re- 
lieve the pressure by advanc- 
ing to the farm from whence 
they may be able to assist their 
friends by an enfilading fire. 
Just as they rise and hur- 
riedly mount, the gun, which 
had laboured out of camp Im 
charge of the infantry, booms 
from the spur behind, and the 
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shell smashes dustily into the 
farm building. A lucky shot, 
indeed, for out dash thirty 
Dutchmen, rush to their ponies 
hidden behind the walls, and 
scamper off down the donga. 
Rejoice, ye dauntless ten! an- 
other few yards and you would 
have been into that trap: the 
Boers had only stopped firing 
because they couldn’t see you, 
and asked nothing better than 
the advance you contemplated ! 
But they are off now, and the 
men occupy the farm. But it is 
too far back after all to enable 
them to shoot past Captain 
H.’s party on the left front, 
who are still at it hammer-and- 
tongs. They can see the thirty 
Boers slowly moving up a slope 
far ahead out of range, so there 
can be no harm in a farther 
advance. Nor is there for 500 
yards or so, but just as they 
top a rise that distance ahead, 
thirty other lurking Dutchmen 
spring up almost on top of 
them. The surprise is ap- 
parently mutual; such a bang- 
ing was never heard, nor, luckily 
for our men, a more innocuous 
one. They retire slowly, some 
on foot, some still mounted, who 
turn in the saddle and fire until 
the magazine is empty, when 
they jog on again, reloading in 
all haste. The horse of a Kafir 
scout and one of a corporal are 
shot, and fall confusedly, gazing 
wildly around. Poor beasts, 
this quarrel is none of theirs; 
hard that they must bear so 
heavy a share in it: so they 
die, feebly kicking and stretch- 
ing their handsome heads to 
the pitiless sky for air. The 
Kafir is furious, and were the 
situation less intense his fury 
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would be ludicrous. He turns 
towards the Boers, leaping and 
dancing in anger, and pouring 
forth floods of Basuto profanity 
at his foes. Oh for a broad- 
bladed assegai and a shield of 
bison hide,—the braves of the 
Quathlamba have stormed 
through worse fire than this 
and arrived! This place was 
gay enough once, “but some- 
thing ails it now,” when the 
mountain fighting men must 
tamely fall unarmed in the 
midst of fighting. But the 
white guide who is with this 
party (as he is ever where the 
risk is greatest, he not being 
paid for fighting—nay, being 
forbidden to fight!) takes com- 
mand of the angry brave, and 
orders him back to camp. So 
he starts him off on that 
wonderful dog-trot which will 
take a native forty miles in the 
day, and disappears campwards 
untouched, stopping now and 
again to hurl his anathema at 
the sniping Dutchmen. The 
latter have ceased the pur- 
suit, fearing an ambush (game- 
keepers do not get caught in 
weasel -traps!), and the party 
of Britons takes up position at 
the farm, unwilling to retire 
farther and unable to advance. 

Meanwhile on the left Cap- 
tain B.’s_ party, similarly 
blocked, have been blazing 
away uninterruptedly. The 
Boers here have been rein- 
forced, and, becoming bold, 


have shown themselves once 
or twice as they galloped or 
crawled to better firing posi- 
tions, paying for their temerity 
with one or two men hors de 
combat. 

wounded, 


The horse of one is 
and becomes. un- 
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manageable, carrying its rider 
into full view during a pause 
in the firing, in which the 
silence is for a moment ab- 
solute. But an old Canadian 
sergeant is squinting along his 
rifle-barrel— bang! The gal- 
loping horse stops, though it 
is not he who is shot, and the 
little black figure on top tilts 
slowly sideways and falls stiffly 
to the ground, like a tin soldier 
from his peg on the scarlet 
saddle of lead. But in a mo- 
ment two Boers are kneeling 
beside him, and the limp thing 
on the ground is swung over a 
saddle and borne off like a sack 
of meal, head and legs flapping 
aimlessly on either side of the 
startled horse. Then the rapid 
firing commences again from 
both sides; but as both sides 
have good cover behind ant- 
heaps little damage is done by 
the hundreds of bullets which 


rip through the dry grass,—a 
horse or two wounded, a man 


shot through the shoulder, 
several men grazed, and much 
clothing miraculously riddled. 
Until war ceases, which will 
be the greatest miracle of all, it 
will always be the exhibition- 
ground of miracles. How can 
a bullet puncture a man’s coat 
behind and before, or pierce his 
boot and sock and be gravely 
shaken out of both, without 
wounding him? Yet I have 
seen both these things happen. 
And what mysterious channel 
does the human body contain 
which leads a bullet dexterously 
around theheart,ahair’s-breadth 
from the seat of life, yet never 
rending it,—a phenomenon 
vouched for by more than 
one army surgeon? Shells 
have burst thunderously be- 
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tween the very legs of soldiers 
and left them still soldiers, 
Pom-pom shells of two inches 
diameter have passed through 
legs and arms without shatter- 
ing the bone or bursting at the 
impact, though there appears 
to be literally no room for such 
a merciful performance. In 
fact, a history of the escapes in 
war would be wild reading even 
after a course of Munchausen. 
So much for the left and 
right,—we may leave them to 
their bang-banging and _ hair- 
breadth ‘scapes, and proceed 
to the front, where brisk doings 
will be presently to the fore. 
This central party had, as 
already related, moved far in 
advance of its flankers before 
the latter became engaged, 
to find itself blocked, as they 
had been blocked, by a strong 
body of riflemen ahead. But, 
unlike the others, Captain H.’s 
men soon became agreeably 
aware that their fire is mas- 
tering that of the Boers, which 
dwindles slowly before them, 
rifle by rifle ceasing: first that 
bearded old tory firing black 
powder on the right finds his 
cherished Westley - Richards, 
for whose sake he spurned the 
spick-and-span Mauser offered 
him, outclassed, so slithers un- 
ostentatiously down his slope 
and rides off, and his heavy 
leaden bullets smack the ground 
no more; then a Boer who has 
been making marvellous shoot- 
ing from behind a high ant-heap 
discovers that his too marked 
shelter is being far too fre- 
quently chipped and _ pow- 
dered for comfort, and he too 
quits it without advertisement ; 
another has his hat whisked 
from his head with a cold and 
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horrible little breeze through 
his hair; another has his rifle- 
stock shivered in his hand as 
he raises the weapon to refill ; 
another behind a conspicuous 
stone finds himself under such 
a beating hail of British bullets 
that he dare not fire at all, and 
so on. Few Boers can stand 
punishment on equal terms, 
though they will bear the 
most terrific hammering if 
they seem to hold the trumps. 
So these thirty or so melt, and 
a chuckle of gratification not 
unmixed with relief runs along 
Captain H.’s grovelling, sweat- 
ingtwenty. A moment’s pause, 
a tentative shot or two at the 
innocent grass and ant-heaps, 
and “pass the word to retire”’! 
They mount and move back 
in widely extended order, the 
firing on both flanks has ceased 
for a while, and all seems over: 
a sporting little affair, let us 
get back to lunch, canter-r-r-r ! 
The word of command is re- 
echoed, British fashion, from 
N.C.0. to N.C.O., and repeated 
jovially by most of the men. 
Canter boys! Another little 
reminiscence has been laid 
down, not unworthy of de- 
canting forty years hence 
im cosy moments around the 
fire at home—a thing that has 
been, a fact, is true vintage. 
Curious now to consider how 
satisfied we have all been 
with frothy draughts of what 
might be, or might have been, 
mour post-prandial speculations, 
productive often of heartburn 
and the other ills born of un- 
sound elixirs, 

But it is unwise to holloa at 
any time, proverbially so until 
the wood is well behind! And 
a great and sudden silence falls 
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on Captain H. and his chatter- 
ing, cantering command, when 
a Mauser shot cracks from the 
top of an undulation directly 
ahead of them, like the sound 
of a breaking stick, then an- 
other, a dozen others, and once 
more the bullets begin to spit 
and whizz around them. Boers 
between them and camp—how 
did they get there? Easily 
enough: the band retiring up 
the slope before the dauntless 
ten on the right had seen the sit- 
uation as on a plaster-of-Paris 
plan from their height,—three 
little isolated British parties 
with two thousand yards and 
multitudinous hollows between 
each ; what more simple than to 
stream in line ahead, Nelson- 
wise, down the deepest, which 
is also the directest, of the dips 
between the British right and 
centre, backing topsails on a 
rise behind both! And done 
instanter, at a furious gallop, 
most dashing of conceptions 
and executions to a spectator, 
with a plucky racing figure on 
a thoroughbred pony well ahead 
to show the way. Now, Captain 
H., a good deal depends on how 
that brain and nerve of yours 
serve you in the next tenth 
part of a minute—twenty men’s 
lives, and perhaps the destina- 
tion of their souls, this being 
liable or entitled to alteration 
if more life be engineered out 
of this fix for their bodies by 
you. Or at least twenty men’s 
honours, and as in war the less 
includes the greater, something 
of the honour of ten thousand 
times twenty men hangs this 
instant on your word. Which 
is it to be, “Hands up!” or 
“Charge!!” The word is 
taken out of our mouth, no 
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trumpet ever blared it louder, 
a splendid word, whether from 
brass or human throat! And 
with heads down and heels in, 
they charge. It must be a 
gallant sight to see the grey 
boar not die, but burst his way 
through those who hem him in ; 
the fine old Indian hunting- 
song might have spared a verse 
for it. With lowered rifles these 
trapped English boars thunder 
up the gentle slope, the dust of 
hundreds of bullets meeting the 
cloud from their horses’ hoofs 
in a yellow confusion: they 
close with the scattered line of 
Dutchmen at the top,—some of 
whom are mounted, some kneel- 
ing, some leaping into the 
saddle,—crash through it, and 
tear down the other side. A 
roar arises at that tremendous 
meeting and parting, a roar of 
rifles, and blaspheming, cheering 
voices ; some of the Boers upon 
the ground cock their weapons 
up sideways and snap at the 
galloping horsemen ; the latter 
turn theirs downwards and snap 
back, holding the heavy arms 
like pistols. “Thumbs up! 
thumbs down!” death and 
mercy seem equally balanced 
in this modern arena. One, 
two, three Britons are down, 
falling like avalanches, from 
which friend and foe alike 
recoil outwards, jingling, rolling 
masses of overwhelmed horses 
and humanity. But some of 
our wobbling rifles wobble on 
to a mark, three or four Dutch- 
men bite the dust with shrill 
cries (every Boer, whether in 
pain or pleasure, pipes like a 
hysterical woman), peering up 
at the horsemen dashing by 
with the distressed look of men 
who know that they have sud- 
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denly come to the end of all 
things—an indescribable and 
unforgettable look, set apart 
of all human expressions for 
violent death. But now all 
living Boers are mounted and 
galloping with the troopers 
in an extraordinary pell-mell 
of yelling, blundering figures ; 
here an Englishman dash- 
ing forward, lying along his 
horse’s neck, with Boers all 
around him, shouting to him 
to “hands up!” here a Boer 
similarly surrounded. There is 
no firmg for a time, only a 
whirlwind of speed and shout- 
ing. “There’s the commandant, 
shoot him!” yells a youthful 
Boer pointing to the figure of 
the officer galloping amidst the 
melée, whose mourning-bound 
arm had betrayed him. Some 
one’s rifle bangs, and some one 
is down, not the officer, who 
fires right and left with his 
revolver, glancing rapidly from 
side to side. Boers hate re- 
volvers, and a circle of thirty 
yards is soon clear around him. 
A trooper finds his bridle 
gripped on both sides by two 
Boers who close in upon him at 
full speed. “Hands up! hands 
up!” He flings his rifle across 
to the left and pulls trigger; 
his left hand assailant tumbles 
outwards, swinging his arms 
and coughing horribly, shot 
through the side, seeming to 
leap from the saddle as he dies. 
The right-hand Boer lets go, 
and is for making off, but 1s 
shot by some one else as he 
slews away. Five Boers are 
then captured on the right, but, 
cunning fellows, they will not 
gallop, and soon drop behind 
into safety! And now the 
chase, which has rushed on for 
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but a tenth of the time we have 
taken in narrating it, sweeps 
down a slope past some “ pans ” 
half-full of water, with tre- 
mendous shouting and clamour, 
the Boers yelling like madmen, 
firing but little, it being difficult 
to load and shoot at such a 
pace down hill: the troopers 
swearing like troopers over their 
shoulders back at them, for the 
corn-fed horses are wearing 
down the grass-fed, which are 
now galloping but two feet to 
the former’s yard, then one 
foot, then no feet,—the Boers 
must stop. As they do so they 
leap to the ground, taking 
hasty snapshots at the reced- 
ing figures, who disappear into 
safety at last, every man look- 
ing back over his shoulder, still 
yelling, until the sound of them 
grows faint, and finally dies 
away altogether, leaving the 
veldt to silence and the Boers. 
For the other parties have with- 
drawn unpursued, and can be 
seen clustered together on the 
summit of the observation-post, 
with Captain H.’s breathless, 
exulting detachment dribbling 
up to them from below, seven 
short at the roll-call on the 
top. 

For at the “pans” at the 
foot of the slope several things 
had happened. Two men be- 
ing dismounted, one slightly 
wounded, and the horses of 
both shot, one threw his rifle 
into the water, and the other 
hid himself amongst the vegeta- 
tion on its margin, both acts un- 
noticed by the galloping Boers. 
The unarmed man was shortly 
after taken prisoner by a party 
of Dutchmen straggling behind, 
and was promptly stripped and 
released. As his captors moved 
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off, the concealed nymph in the 
rushes opened fire on them, to 
their intense bewilderment, re- 
maining undiscovered in spite 
of their circular canterings. 
Finally the baffled Dutchmen 
drew off altogether, their re- 
tirement hastened by the ac- 
curate sniping of the submerged 
trooper, who then cautiously left 
his lair and actually succeeded 
in stalking his way back to his 
friends on the observation-post, 
a dripping, chuckling figure, 
with an experience surely un- 
equalled in the annals of war! 
Another had fallen just short 
of these water-holes, his horse 
being killed, and his leg so en- 
tangled in the stirrup leathers 
that he was forced to lie help- 
less beside his slain steed. And 
so lying, he was “reduced into 
possession” by a couple of Dutch- 
men. “Are you wounded?” 
“No.” “Then you're safe 
enough!” and the two trotted 
on. But after a little strug- 
gling the foot was released, and 
the angry trooper sought re- 
venge by opening fire on any 
Boers within his range of vision. 
Naturally enough, he was soon 
surrounded, and forcibly dis- 
armed, and his humiliation com- 
pleted by being placed under 
the eye of an armed Dutch boy 
of twelve years or so, who con- 
ducted him at the trot a long 
way to the rear, and on his 
sinking to the ground out of 
breath, left him to join the fun 
in front. Then, as he lay pant- 
ing, lo! a woman! A woman 
on horseback, with riding habit 
and side-saddle complete! Venus 
emerging at Dieppe would not 
cause more utter amazement 
amongst the bathers than this 
trim female to the battle-stained 
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breathless figure upon the 
ground. And no Boer Bellona 
either! there is a conciseness 
about her English, and a humor- 
ous sub-twinkle in its import, 
that can only hail from the land 
of Tammany and Mark Twain. 
“Say, are you wounded?” 
“No,” again; one can imagine 
in what accents! “Then take 
off your boots!” Lucifer him- 
self, lying floating many a rood, 
would have to obey! The ap- 
parition receives them, and, 
tying them together by the 
laces in a business-like way 
that speaks of “dry - goods 
stores” away West, gravely 
slings them over her saddle- 
crutch and turns away. The 
Boers want boots. “Now, 
slide!” says she over her shoul- 
der. “Slide!” Are we waking 
or dreaming? But she is gone, 
and the mystery of her being 
gone with her. Upon what 
relation she bears to that gang 
ahead only luck and years of 
head -scratching will throw 
light. Stay! That huge, hand- 
some, red-bearded commandant 
who galloped on his thorough- 
bred ahead of his troop! Does 
he, like Alexander, take the field 
with Thais? It is a scandalous 
but fascinating thought ; away 
with it! And in the mean- 
time we “slide,” bootless and 
ashamed, conscious of having 
sipped at yet another mystery 
of this mysterious race and land. 

And we, now that it is all 
over, and the two poor dead 
buried,—brought in by the am- 
bulance with blue holes in their 
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chests and foreheads,—can sip at 
many more. A strange people 
these Boers, with cowardice and 
heroism, murder and mercy, 
so wonderfully intermingled in 
their composition. Why do 
they spare their prisoners (as 
they did many this day) and 
cruelly slaughter innocent men 
under thewhite flag, as they have 
done this very day on which we 
write?! Why do they surrender 
in thousands, yet fight on with 

insensate” gallantry in hun- 
dreds? There is no answer. 
No one has understood, or ever 
will understand, the Boers: 
they have flung themselves into 
illegibility before the type was 
cast by which one could read 
them. Call them cruel, call 
them humane, call them brave 
or pusillanimous, call them sand 
or call them adamant, gazette 
them (being much annoyed with 
them) as “insensate,”? or in 
kindly ignorant Hobhouseism 
blubber over them as an ill-used 
people rightly struggling to be 
free, you will have right on your 
side in any of these labellings. 
For the Boer character is a 


‘strangely cut diamond, with so 


many facets of pure water, and 
so many of pure dross and flaws, 
that the expert has yet to live 
who can value it. Some pish it 
down as valueless, some puff it 
up as priceless ; both, as pishers 
and puffers usually are, being 
noisily wrong. But I believe it 
to be a diamond, nevertheless, 
and Englishmen will do wrong 
to be ashamed that it has broken 
many a good tool in the cutting. 





1 September 26, 1901. An officer going out to meet a flag of truce was shot 
dead through the back as he turned to leave at the close of the interview. 
2 See despatch of August 23, 1901. 
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CAMPING ON LAKE WINNIPEG. 


THERE were five of us on the 
train. First, the “Skipper,” 
nominally head of the party, 
who was beginning to slough 
off the respectability of a K.C. 
and to emerge in his true self 
as a somewhat disreputable 
savage of aquatic proclivities. 
Secondly, Candida, who is un- 
happily incapable of divesting 
herself of her clear common- 
sense, but with whom a man 
would go tiger-shooting, if that 
sport ever came in his way. 
Thirdly, the Cicala, the actual 
commander-in-chief. The doc- 
tors say she has a “heart,” 
though none of her friends has 
ever been able to detect any 
trace of such an organ in her 
composition, The “heart” is 
supposed to be the result of an 
attack of rheumatic fever in 
early infancy, and serves as an 
excellent pretext for not pad- 
dling when the sun is hot, or 
for spurring others to extra 
exertion by crushing sarcasm 
when any work has to be done. 
Fourthly, the Laird, fresh from 
South Africa, who is travelling 
here under the impression that 
there is something wrong with 
his lungs, though he slept for 
three weeks in a leaky tent, 
between a marsh on one side 
and some 10,000 square miles 
of water on the other, and 
looked as bronzed and healthy 
as a newly-landed bluejacket 
at the end of it. Fifthly, the 
Englishman, who follows the 
Cicala’s example in assuming 
an attitude of Buddha - like 
tranquillity when there is any 
special call for physical effort, 


We reached the end of our 
journey after sunset, and the 
Skipper covered himself with 
glory by picking out our cook 
and his wife and papoose from 
a covey of dusky half-breeds at 
the first shot. Then we hired 
a waggon; loaded it with 
tents, canoes, gun-cases, car- 
tridge-boxes, and baggage of 
all sorts, till it resembled a fur- 
niture-removal van; mounted 
our new retainers on the top 
of the pile; and finally walked 
up to the hotel by a side street 
to look as if we didn’t belong 
to it. 

We had to paint one of the 
canoes overnight, by the light 
of a lantern, and the men went 
to bed dappled with patches of 
bright green, which they con- 
fidently declared would wear 
away in time by a natural pro- 
cess of attrition: anyhow, they 
were certainly not going to sit 
up until they had washed them 
off. Next morning the Skipper 
was in his element buying pro- 
visions in the country store, 
and holding interminable con- 
sultations with Candida and 
the Laird; while the Cicala 
and the Englishman were try- 
ing on straw hats at 20 cents 
a-piece, eating plums out of a 


_ basket, and assenting cheer- * 


fully and indiscriminately to 
every proposition mooted by 
the other three. It was high 
noon of the hottest day in the 
summer before we got under 
way, and the girls looked rue- 
fully at their white hands, and 
wondered how long it would 
take for the tan to wear off on 
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their return. In the first canoe 
were Candida, the Laird, and 
a half-breed boy, specially en- 
gaged to paddle the thirty 
miles or so we had to travel 
before reaching our camping- 
ground. In the second were 
the Skipper, the Cicala, and 
the Englishman, the first named 
regarding his crew as quite ir- 
responsible and not to be trusted 
out of range of his own eyes so 
long as canoe work had to be 
done. Lastly, and most im- 
portant, came the bot. The 
latter word is Cree-English for 
“boat,” and is applied to a 
rough - built, flat - bottomed 
scow, propelled by one or two 
pair of sculls and—under fav- 
ourable circumstances —by a 
sail improvised from the near- 
est. blanket. 

Our particular bot was christ- 
ened Ethel at the bow, after 
the papoose, and Dasy at the 
stern, after somebody unknown, 
and was capable of carrying 
a quite extraordinary amount 
of dunnage and of crew. How 
those Indians ever managed to 
stow away four tents, poles, 
provisions, guns, ammunition, 
all the clothes of the party 
except what they had on their 
backs, cooking utensils, and all 
manner of odds and ends, and 
yet leave themselves room to 
work the oars, is a great mys- 
tery ; but they did it, and the 
Ethel-Dasy bowled along at 
two knots an hour, looking 
like an overgrown gondola. 

We only went far enough to 
feel we were getting away from 
civilisation on the first day, 
and camped under a grove of 
trees near the river-bank, with 
the distant tinkle of the cow- 
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bells to soothe us to sleep, and 
the fervent blessings of the 
Laird, when the mosquitoes 
called him in the morning, to 
wake us up. The sky on the 
eastern bank of the river was 
fading from milky opal to tur- 
quoise; and the Skipper looked 
pityingly at the two Old Coun- 
try men, and prophesied that 
they would have mighty little 
epidermis left on them by this 
time to-morrow. It may be 
stated at once that his forecast 
turned out perfectly correct, 
and that the Laird and the 
Englishman, both fair - haired 
men, peeled like dragon - flies 
all over; and also that the 
Skipper, who is naturally near- 
ly as dark as an Indian, lost 
the skin off his wrists, and 
made more fuss over it than 
the other two put together. 
It was one of the hottest 
paddles on record: there was 
not a breath of wind; the sun 
beat back off the water as 
from the roof of a conserva- 
tory; the men set their teeth 
and worked grimly, while the 
girls vainly tried to improvise 
some sort of shade out of pil- 
low-cases rigged up on sticks. 
The Cicala considers that the 
monologue which she dignifies 
by the name of conversation 
more than compensates for any 
work with the paddle on her 
part; but even that played 
out at last, and she lay pros- 
trate in the bottom of the 
canoe, murmuring incoherences 
about the effect of sunstroke 
on a_ specially constructed 
brain. The Laird is consider- 
ably over a fathom in length 
when he is pulled out straight, 
and the effort of coiling him- 
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self up to fit between the 
thwarts tells on him severely, 
even when his joints have got 
properly oiled up. 

Mile after mile we put be- 
hind us, the long silver rib- 
bon widening gradually as we 
neared the forks and slanted 
into the west channel, picking 
out one landmark after an- 
other, and noting silently how 
the contour had changed owing 
to the abnormally high water 
this year, till at last the Eng- 
lishman in the bow of the 
foremost canoe gasped out the 
words “Thalassa! Thalassa!” 
and we all sat up to stare 
out at the wide expanse of 
inland sea that lay like a 
polished shield between us and 
the sky-line. 

Ten minutes later the sur- 
face to the north turned to 
blue steel, and we hoisted the 
white sails quickly till the 
light craft careened over and 
water began to purl and ripple 
past our bows. On our port 
side lay the long, low, willow- 
fringed shore, bordered with a 
strip of gleaming sand up which 
small creaming breakers were 
beginning to tumble confusedly 
over one another. Behind that 
a broken girdle of trees—maple, 
poplar, and mountain ash—and 
behind them the great swamp ; 
acres and acres of bright green 
flags and darker rushes and 
cane - coloured reeds, mottled 
with patches of shimmering 
water and cleft through the 
middle by the broad, clear 
channel. Directly in front of 
us, but some miles distant, a 
long peninsula ran out from the 
mainland and hung poised on 
the surface of the lake like a 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXIV. 
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slender blue javelin; while far 
away astern the lighthouse, a 
tiny pillar of dazzling white, 
seemed to deepen the azure of 
the sky behind. To the north 
the island of Grand Marais 
showed the tops of the trees 
above a line of vaporous mi- 
rage, and everywhere else was 
open sea as far as the eye 
could reach. 

We camped about a hundred 
feet from the shore, with our 
three tents side by side facing 
the lake, and the Indians a 
pistol- shot away among the 
trees near the marsh. The 
natives are practically immune 
to mosquito poison; but the 
rest of us preferred more open 
ground, and our view in front 
was obstructed by nothing 
higher than a few dwarf 
bushes of red willow, and here 
and there little patches of 
what our followers warned us 
was “rattlesnake ivy,” which 
would sting like a nettle, caus- 
ing a rash that lasted for 
months, and was reputed in 
some cases to be recurrent for 
years afterwards. As a mat- 
ter of fact, none of us suffered 
from it at all, and we soon 
learned to treat it with con- 
tempt — though at first we 
walked warily, and never re- 
moved our shoes till we were 
on the sandy beach. 

The extra hand was de- 
spatched to the nearest Indian 
who was the owner of a hay- 
rick, to beg, borrow, buy, or 
steal enough hay to make beds, 
—a job which entailed a journey 
of some six miles by the time 
he had collected the necessary 
material. Meanwhile we were 
busy enough unrolling blankets, 
3D 
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Opening provision - boxes, and 
stowing away guns and am- 
munition -cases. George, our 
cook, and his wife lit a fire, 
and fried enormous quantities 
of bacon and all the remain- 
ing eggs; for we trusted to 
our guns and nets, and to 
the wild plums and_ rasp- 
berries, for most of the com- 
missariat, and carried little 
besides flour, bacon, tea, sugar, 
maple syrup, and half a dozen 
pots of marmalade for the 
Laird, to whom it is a neces- 
sity of life. 

Next day the sunlight woke 
us early, and the three men 
raced down to the lake with 
an exultant whoop’ which 
warned the girls that it was 
time to unpack their bathing- 
dresses. The joy of that first 
morning dip! as we swam out 
over the rollers; round the 
farthest post that marked the 
end of the long fishing-net, 
carefully set up by our camp- 
followers the previous evening ; 
and back—to dry on the warm 
sand; to get on our flannels, 
and walk to and fro with vast 
bowls of porridge while we 
discussed the prospects of 
shooting with our Indian hun- 
ter, who had hurried over to 
greet us. Then the girls came 
up from the water, treading 
gingerly on the pebbles, the 
Cicala’s progress from the lake 
to her tent being punctuated 
by a rhythmic series of stac- 
cato screams, the result of pure 
lightness of heart; while Can- 
dida poured a flood of scorn 
on her regardless head. 

We were a couple of miles 
from our old camping- ground, 
which was under water this 
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year, and the Skipper insisted 
on paying it an early visit, 
with a view of collecting planks 
from the wreckage of a neigh- 


bouring cottage, long unin- 
habited, to build a dining 
shanty. The cottage itself 


and its outbuildings were tilted 
in all sorts of grotesque atti- 
tudes, and the water was two 
feet deep in the room where 
we had taken our meals on 
stormy days the previous year, 
many yards from the channel 
bank. A new creek had opened 
up which was quite navigable 
for canoes, and the fish were 
darting here and there over 
the sand where the passing 
Icelanders from far up the 
lake used to moor their ships 
and disembark to light a camp- 
fire before the last run up the 
river. 

Our banqueting-hall was well 
ventilated, though the architec- 
ture was simple. It was the 
joint design of the Skipper and 
the Laird, the latter of whom, 
between the sun, the mosquitoes, 
and a superfiuity of Celtic en- 
ergy, had succeeded in working 
himself into a slight fever, 
which made his friends a little 
anxious. These two, with the 
help of the cook, planted four 
corner-posts at equal distances 
apart, and overlaid them with 
planks roughly fixed on, with 
sufficient intervals to allow 
peeps at the blue sky overhead. 
Candida pursued them with 
handfuls of nails, and was 
always at the right point when 
measurements had to be taken ; 
while the Englishman explained 
to the sympathising Cicala that 
the fact of our possessing only 
one axe and one hammer un- 
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fortunately debarred him from 
rendering active assistance. 

The thousand and one trifles 
that require attending to about 
a camp, especially on the first 
day, kept us so busy during the 
afternoon that it came on us 
like a shock to see that the 
horizon to the north was over- 
shadowed with great masses of 
thunder-cloud. A tawny rain- 
storm was lashing Grand 
Marais, and white breakers 
were racing up the line of 
yellow sand, and licking in 
among the drifted débris and 
blackened roots of uptorn wil- 
lows on the shore. Overhead 
the sun was still shining, and 
out on the lake were wide 
patches of olive-coloured water 
under the blue sky. The sand- 
pipers were hopping and feeding 
along the beach, and above 
them the grey gulls wheeled 
and chattered; the big green 
canoe lay lovingly alongside the 
Indian boat, the bottom of which 
was carpeted with dark rushes 
spangled with glittering fish- 
scales; and a flight of six teal 
with outstretched necks was 
winging hurriedly in from open 
sea to the shelter of the marsh 
behind. The Indians stolidly 
continued their preparations 
for dinner, saying that the 
storm would not reach us before 
night, and we dragged up big 
back-logs and piled them one 
over the other, hollowing out 
the sand beneath, to have the 
camp-fire ready for immediate 
use, 

That night the Skipper and 
the Englishman lay tucked 
comfortably in their blankets 
looking through the mosquito 
netting at the wild play of the 


lightning on the tormented 
waters of the lake, listening to 
the long counter-roll of the 
thunder booming overhead, and 
hoping fervently that the others 
were asleep, and that the Laird’s 
tent was proof against the 
scourging of the rain. And 
then, quite suddenly, there was 
a blinding glare, and at the 
same instant a splitting crash 
that seemed to burst right 
among the very tents. The 
Skipper jumped, for he knew 
that his daughters must be 
awake now, and he called 
anxiously to the Cicala to know 
whether she was frightened, 
and that damsel’s sole answer 
was to pipe out cheerily to the 
tenant next door, “Did that 
make you nervous, Laird?” 
The “cheek” of her, and the 
relief of finding that the girls 
were all right, was too much 
for the Skipper, who lay back 
and laughed loud and long; 
and the storm grumbled itself 
sulkily away to the south-east. 
Next morning the men began 
to chafe to be after duck, and 
they discovered suddenly that 
the inroads on the bacon 
were getting serious. The two 
hunters, “ Narcisse Chateleau” 
and “Favel,”’ were hanging 
about in their light skiffs to 
see what our plans would be. 
There was a curious incident, 
by the way, in connection with 
the surname of the latter. The 
Laird and the Englishman got 
into a discussion about his na- 
tionality, one contending that 
he was of Scotch extraction on 
the father’s side on account 
of his intonation and manner 
generally, the other holding 
that his name showed that he 
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was of French descent, citing 
in support of his argument the 
accepted derivation of the ex- 
pression “curry favour,” from 
“favel” a yellow horse. One 
day we had occasion to inquire 
his Christian name, in order 
to distinguish him from his 
brother, and to our astonish- 
ment were told that it was 
“Curry,” though how he came 
by it we were unable to ascer- 
tain. 

To return to the shooting: 
we did not want to kill more 
than we could eat, as we knew 
the birds would not keep more 
than forty-eight hours in this 
weather ; but it is astonishing 
how much you can eat when 
you are living in the open air, 
and working hard and doing 
nothing simultaneously all day. 
We never dreamt of carving a 
duck in camp: a fork was stuck 
into each bird as it came, be it 
teal or mallard, and it was put on 
a plate and passed round, the re- 
cipient not unusually coming 
back for more. So that we cal- 
culated that an average of eight 
or ten birds apiece among the 
three would not be extravagant, 
and put off in different canoes 
expecting to have our bag com- 
plete in an hour or so. But we 
had not reckoned with a bright 
sun and a perfect calm, still less 
with the alteration in the con- 
ditions owing to the extraordin- 
arily high water. The rise or 
fall of a few inches in a par- 
ticular locality will make all the 
difference between a big bag 
and a blank day, and this year 
the rise is the highest within a 
quarter of a century. Where- 
fore even the Indians were at a 
loss to know where the birds 
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had gone; and one of the party, 
at least, spent most of the day 
paddling and pushing the canoe 
through high reeds, over glitter- 
ing pools and lakelets of open 
water, and past deserted mud- 
banks, while his dusky gillie 
swore strange oaths in a patois 
of French and English and 
Swampy-Cree, and called the 
Red gods to witness that all 
the ducks must have collected 
together in some hidden corner, 
with dire threats of what he 
would do when he discovered 
their retreat. 

Now pushing and paddling 
under a hot sun for hours on 
end is excellent exercise for the 
muscles, but a little apt to make 
your hand shake, and upset 
your nerves at the time, where- 
fore the bag was small and 
there were several soul-sickening 
misses to look back on in the 
evening. But we got our quota, 
at all events, and debouched 
from the west channel into the 
great lake just in time to paddle 
into the eye of the setting sun. 
And the last two or three miles 
went far to compensate for the 
disappointments of the day. 
For, in front of us, the long 
point of land to the westward 
was thrust out like a violet 
pencil floating on a plain of pale 
citron, trellised over with red 
gold as the freshening breeze 
rippled its glassy surface, and 
the clouds above were of rose 
and amethyst : even the Indians 
ceased paddling and bade us 
look at it, though we needed 
little urging. When we drew 
near the camp in the gathering 
dusk we heard blood-curdling 
yells from the shore, and saw a 
weird unearthly figure bounding 
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along the beach with giant 
strides and revolving arms, who 
looked like a wood demon gnash- 
ing out curses and fleeing from 
the wrath tocome. It was only 
George, chasing stray cattle 
from the camp, and the Cicala 
was watching him with fascin- 
ated eyes. She spent hours 
subsequently, trying to catch 
the exact step, and we encour- 
aged her in this because we 
thought the exercise beneficial 
—till she began to practise the 
yell too, 

But the shooting improved 
as time went on, and we 
managed to learn more about 
the favourite haunts of the 
birds. That is one of the 
beauties of this sport—the con- 
ditions change from day to day, 
and it is only after weeks of 
constant practice that you 
begin to feel you know 
anything about them. With 
a south wind aad ebbing tide 
the birds will be down near 
the shore of the big lake, but 
when a gale from the north is 
piling up the water in great 
masses round the estuary of 
the river they fly for shelter 
inland. One day we paddled 
through a hayfield, the long 
grass reaching over the gunwale 
of the canoe, and growing so 
thickly that no water was 
visible to the eye; indeed a 
casual observer would have con- 
cluded that the canoe was 
running on wheels. The duck 
were getting up all round us, 
singly, and in twos and threes, 
at every stroke of the paddle; 
for we had no guns, and there 
was nothing but the movement 
of the boat to alarm them: 
they were as thick as pheasants 
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at a battue. A week later, 
about the same time of day, we 
went over exactly the same 
ground, not a shot having been 
fired on it meanwhile, and saw 
just two birds, which we got, 
—the water not having fallen 
more than a couple of inches in 
the interval. 

Lakes rise and fall after the 
manner of rivers, a heavy rain- 
fall, or a sudden melting of the 
snows in spring, swelling the 
volume of water in tributary 
streams ; and this process seems 
to run in cycles for a number 
of years, when a reverse opera- 
tion sets in. The question of 
regulating the ebb and flow is 
a highly intricate problem, but 
the general principle is to widen 
the channel of exit: deepening 
would, of course, reduce the 
normal level, but by simply 
extending it laterally the work 
becomes automatic. It is easily 
understood by imagining the 
lake to be an ordinary basin 
with chips around the edges, 
through some of which the 
water is constantly flowing in, 
and through others flowing out. 
The effect of the lunar tide is 
quite imperceptible, but the fact 
is a little hard to realise by 
men born near the narrow seas, 
because the general appearance 
of these vast bodies of water 
so much resembles that of the 
ocean. Indeed, geographically 
speaking, there was a _ con- 
tinuous water-route from the 
wavelets lapping at our feet 
to the mouth of the Mersey ; 
for from the north-east corner 
of the lake the great Nelson 
river, ranked by Colonel Harris 
“among the first-class rivers 
of the world,” runs down 
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into Hudson Bay at Port Nelson, 
under the same parallel as Dun- 
deein Scotland. At its mouth, 
in the year of our Lord 1782, 
the French admiral La Pérouse 
anchored with a 74-gun line-of- 
battle ship, and two 36-gun 
frigates, landing 250 men with 
guns and provisions for eight 
days. True, its length is only 
about 400 miles, during which 
it has a descent of 710 feet from 
the surface of the lake itself, 
but it discharges all the waters 
gathered into the vast basin, 
including more than a thousand 
miles of the great Saskatchewan 
from the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Unfortunately, the 
Nelson is never likely to be 
navigable for more than forty 
or fifty miles from the mouth 
upwards, or for the same dis- 
tance from the lake downwards. 
In the central part there is a 
stretch of 180 miles which, 
except for a chute of about 15 
feet, can be travelled by large 
river-steamers ; but the falls are 
of solid rock, and the reaches 
of broken water elsewhere are 
too considerable to be over- 
come by modern engineering. 
Engineers claim, however, that 
a waterway from the lake to 
the sea could be secured by 
way of Hayes’ river, which 
runs into Hudson’s Bay at York 
Factory, the average fall of the 
river being twenty inches to the 
mile ; and that the probable ex- 
pense of the locks would not be 
large, there being at present 
only three portages on the 
downward journey, respectively 
28 yards, 1315 yards, and 24 
yards. There is a depression, 
apparently once a river - bed, 
across the height of land be- 
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tween the Hayes and the Nel- 
son, a distance of two miles, by 
which the two streams could be 
connected ; and the former was 
always used in old days by the 
Hudson Bay Company for the 
transportation of all their 
freight to and from Hudson’s 
Bay. 

Fort Churchill, at the mouth 
of the Churchill river, which 
falls into the bay a little to the 
north of Port Nelson, is sixty- 
four miles nearer Liverpool 
than is Montreal, and 114 
miles nearer than New York; 
but this river, too, is rapid 
down to the head of tide 
within eight miles of the sea. 

But while the Nelson, with a 
watershed of half a _ million 
square miles, is discharging its 
turbid stream from the north- 
east, at the southern extremity 
the Red river, with its source 
a short portage of less than a 
mile from the head-waters of 
the Mississippi, is constantly 
adding to the volume of Lake 
Winnipeg ; and, through the 
Little Saskatchewan, _ three 
other lakes pour their waters 
into it— Dauphin with 387 
square miles, Manitoba with 
1815 square miles, and Winni- 
pegosis with 2030 square miles. 
Furthermore, at its northern 
extremity it receives the great 
Saskatchewan river, rising 1200 
miles away in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and flowing through a 
wheat - field extending a thou- 
sand miles beyond the Manitoba 
boundary. 

We spent hours mapping out 
imaginary voyages after sun- 
set, when we had carried up 
small trees from the driftwood 
on the beach, and built great 
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camp-fires in scientific fashion 
that burnt far into the night, 
and left smouldering embers 
embedded in the sand next 
morning. We would spread 
tarpaulins in front of them, 
pillowing our heads on cushions 
propped against empty boxes 
behind, and lie back, thanking 
the gods that we were out of 
reach of business and bathing 
machines, et tout ce charivari 
la, and that there were no white 
people to come and call and 
make conversation. Overhead 
were the clear dark sky and 
the throbbing stars, and at our 
feet a glowing core of heat, 
with a stubble of flame lick- 
ing between the topmost logs; 
above that, framed in a blue- 
black treasure of willow and 
mountain ash, a distant peep of 
the mere set in the big swamp, 
with the moon gleaming on the 
water. Behind us was the 
surge of the great lake, the 
waves breaking on the beach 
with a queer kind of rhythm: 
first a dull roar just at our 
backs; then a second, a little 
fainter, towards the west; then 
a third, fainter still ; and so on, 
da capo, always in three beats ; 
and, through it all, in a higher 
key, the churning hiss on the 
sandy isthmus a mile away, 
where the trees had ceased to 
grow, and there was nothing 
but a strip of flat pebbly beach 
between marsh and lake. 
Perhaps the Laird would 
wake up suddenly and ask the 
meaning of some obscure Ger- 
man word, and the Skipper 
would recommend him drowsily 
to “look it up in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ ” — his stock 
piece of advice to an inquisitive 
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family when he is too lazy or 
too ignorant to answer their 
questions. Then the Laird and 
the Englishman would start a 
heated discussion as to what 
heading they would find the 
solution under in that work, and 
appeal to Candida, who advised 
them — with what the Cicala 
called her “tolerant smile ”— 
to consult a German dictionary. 
And they would turn in pained 
humiliation to the latter young 
woman, who was lying on her 
back gazing at the zenith, and 
whispering invocations to the 
“star of her god Rephan.” 
For, generation upon generation 
ago, and far away up on Mount 
Ida, she heard the laughter of 
Pan ripple away into a sigh 
behind the reeds, and—though 
she is not in the least aware of 
the fact—the echoing of it in 
her ears may yet save her soul 
alive, when she comes to the 
parting of the ways on the 
Road Perilous that shall decide 
whether she is to remain Cicala, 
or become merely one of the 
grasshoppers “ under the fern.” 

The marsh itself was never 
quite silent: all night we could 
hear the chattering of the mud- 
hens, broken occasionally by 
the distant yapping of a coyoté, 
and the swift answering chal- 
lenge of the Indians’ train-dogs. 
But it was in the day-time that 
we realised how teeming with 
life were the great lagoons that 
lay before us. When a gun 
was fired a quarter of a mile 
off there arose a sudden multi- 
tudinous clamour that echoed 
away out of earshot, as teal 
and mallard and grebe, gull 
and merganser, uttered their 
danger-signals, each in his own 
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language, till the note of warn- 
ing had spread — who can 
tell how far? The Indians and 
Half-breeds understood their 
dialects, though they were a 
little hazy as to the names of 
the various water-fowl. They 
could speak them too, and I 
have repeatedly seen a native 
hunter arrest and turn birds 
in mid-flight ; and then, when 
he had secured their attention, 
bring them right up to him 
by a quick, backward, semi- 
circular swing of the hand, 
palm upwards, among the 
reeds,—meant to imitate the 
final flash of the setting wings 
as the ducks alight. The In- 


dian cannot afford to waste 
ammunition, and has no scruples 
about shooting his quarry on 
the water, his one object being 
to make sure of an easy shot. 
Most of them use muzzle- 
loaders, though one or two, 


better off than their fellows, 
will beg you to save your cart- 
ridge-cases for them to reload ; 
and one millionaire was the 
proud possessor of what a 
certain cowboy —describing a 
tenderfoot’s new hammerless— 
called “one of them there Polled 
Angus guns”! 

Another bright sunny day we 
coasted along the shore, all five 
of us in the big canoe, to visit 
the prospective site of the Skip- 
per’s future shooting-box. We 
could see the tops of the trees 
on the island, fifteen miles away 
or more, always with the mir- 
age line where the trunks should 
be; landing at the mouth of the 
little creek on the farther side 
of the isthmus to visit a half- 
breed’s fishing camp. The wind 
was blowing from the south, 
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and the marsh plants in the 
clear amber water were all 
waving down-stream; half a 
dozen cattle had come down to 
drink and were lying on the 
sandy spit, too lazy to do any- 
thing but chew the cud; and a 
bronze-blue kingfisher, with a 
broad white collar round his 
neck, was contemplating them 
curiously from the dead tree 
on the opposite bank. The yel- 
low-legged plover were moving 
about fearlessly at our feet; 
and, thirty yards away, two 
stately blue herons stood at 
gaze; while the ubiquitous rav- 
ens hovered overhead, croaking 
wrathfully at the disturbers of 
their mid-day meal. The half- 
breed had been setting night- 
lines, baited with frog, for cat- 
fish, which are still in demand 
in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, though the Manitobans 
as a rule refuse to eat them. 
He displayed his last night's 
catch,—villainous-looking mon- 
sters, with round bullet heads 
and long feelers depending like 
moustaches from the corners of 
their jaws, tethered through 
the gills to keep them alive and 
fresh till the little steamer from 
Selkirk called for its weekly 
cargo. But our noses told us 
that some of his captives, at all 
events, had died an untimely 
death ; and we paddled on to 
our destination, a green clear- 
ing among the elms and maples 
on the main shore. Here we 
landed, and collected a pailful 
of wild plums and another of 
filberts; while the Laird camped 
on the beach, refusing flatly to 
expose himself to the mosqul- 
toes that swarmed in the rank 
vegetation inland. We started 
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the fire, split our duck, and 
toasted them on long pointed 
sticks en bonask, a mode of 
cooking which the Skipper 
professes to enjoy particularly, 
though it is an insult to the 
duck. ‘“Bonask,” spelt phon- 
etically, is derived from two 
Cree words meaning “burnt 
stick”; and the result tastes 
like it, being horribly sug- 
gestive of the pictures of Bul- 
garian atrocities in the old 
illustrated papers. 

With a stock of flour, tea, 
sugar, and salt, a camping 
party can live like princes 
here, for the lake supplies 
some twenty-one species of 
fish, most of which are good 
eating, especially when they 
can be transferred from the net 
to the frying-pan. Then the 
marsh will provide teal, mal- 
lard, and canvas-back ; and the 
mainland, moose, bear, prairie 
chicken, and partridge. There 
are wild plums and wild rasp- 
berries for preserving, and cran- 
berries for jelly to eat with your 
moose-steak, when you are lucky 
enough to have it. We struck 
up an acquaintance with a cer- 
tain wizened old rascal of an 
Indian hunter who could hardly 
speak a word of English, but 
whose eyes twinkled with sup- 
pressed humour; and he deli- 
cately insinuated that he could 
provide us with “wild beef” if 
required, though the sale of it 
is illegal. He had in his canoe 
strips of kha-ka-wuk, or moose 
meat dried in the smoke of a 
fire, and looking like old shoe 
leather, though it tasted excel- 
lent; and he accepted grate- 
fully a cake of tobacco, which 
he proceeded to eke out by 
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crumbling up shreds of kinni- 
kinnik, or the sun-dried inner 
bark of the red willow. He 
had been a hunter of big game 
from his earliest infancy, hav- 
ing begun at the age of five, 
and was, curiously enough, 
looked on with some contempt 
by his duck-hunting relatives, 
who averred that though he 
could shoot an animal bigger 
than a horse by getting close 
to it, he was no good at all at 
birds upon the wing. It is 
difficult to blame the Indians 
and half-breeds for thriftless- 
ness when one remembers how 
few are their wants, and how 
easily they are supplied; for 
even in winter they can catch 
all the fish they need by cutting 
holes in the ice, and run the 
moose to a standstill on snow- 
shoes when they require change 
of diet. 

Next morning we heard a 
strange voice talking to the 
Skipper on the shore, and 
found a visitor in the person 
of “the Rev. Mr Hope” (in 
Anglo-Cree “ Hop”), the native 
pastor of the little church near 
the bank of the west channel. 
The old gentleman’s appear- 
ance would have startled a 
meeting of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Exeter Hall. 
He wore a broken - brimmed 
straw hat, beneath which his 
long, straight, grizzled hair fell 
over his shoulders ; his face was 
the colour of café-au-lait, with 
half a dozen deep wrinkles 
gashed at right angles from 
the nose towards the ear, and 
three or four slanting down to 
the corner of his mouth; but 
with this exception the skin 
was extraordinarily smooth. 
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The beard was grey, forked, 
and scanty, growing only on 
the chin, and the nose quite 
flat between the eyes. His sole 
garments consisted of a grey 
flannel shirt, moccasins, and 
a pair of ragged old tweed 
trousers, much patched, and 
held up by string suspenders ; 
his buttons were sporadic. He 
was accompanied by a sore- 
eared “husky,” whom he evi- 
dently treated with far greater 
consideration than is usually 
accorded to their dogs by the 
natives. His accent was rather 
more cultivated than that of 
the ordinary Indian, and had 
a touch of the slightly 
affected simplicity not un- 
common among men of his 
profession. He would drop 
this, however, when talking 
business; and no one could 
converse with him for ten 
minutes and carry away any 
doubt of his perfect sincerity. 
He was the sole survivor of Sir 
James Richardson’s Arctic ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and the Skipper was 
drawing him out on the subject 
for the benefit of the Laird. 
The poor old chap had all the 
native’s constitutional aversion 
to answering a direct question, 
and it was pathetically funny 
to see him wriggling under the 
probing interrogatories of the 
K.C. Once the latter, eager 
to elucidate a point of topo- 
graphy, seized the handle of 
an oar and drew a straight 
line on the sand, saying, ‘“ Now 
look here, Mr Hope, this is the 
Mackenzie Delta.” But the 
old man’s mind worked in its 
own way, and he glanced at 
his inquisitor with a half dis- 
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dainful curiosity. “That is 
not the Mackenzie Delta,” he 
said, “that is the Coppermine 
river,” and he went on to 
draw quite an intelligible map. 
He told us long stories about 
the Esquimaux and their dogs, 
and their short bows bound 
with sinew which could drive 
a copper-headed arrow through 
a plank, and their spears 
with loose-barbed points. He 
seemed specially struck by the 
number of old men among 
them, saying that he could 
not have believed that there 
were so many aged people any- 
where in the world, from which 
one would infer that the half- 
breeds die early as a rule, or 
that the signs of senile decay 
among the Esquimaux are pre- 
mature. But he certainly re- 
verted to the point again and 
again, and was himself looked 
on as a hoary patriarch by his 
flock, though he claimed to be 
only seventy-five, 

After he had extracted all 
the information he could, the 
Skipper carried him off to give 
him some dinner, putting before 
him such a meal as he only saw 
once a-year. A total abstainer, 
the old padre would not have 
touched whisky for worlds, but 
saw no harm in taking a dose 
of any patent medicine that 
warmed him up. We were 
aware of this weakness, and 
his host poured him out a 
bumper of paregoric and 
essence of peppermint, which 
made him glow all over, while 
the Englishman stood afar off 
and laughed consumedly, till 
he saw him bend his grey head 
over his plate and ask a blessing 
on all present. Afterwards the 
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whole party followed him down 
to the little church—built en- 
tirely by his own hands—among 
the willows, by the channel. 
We reached it by a narrow 
plank bridge, across which we 
could only walk one at a time; 
and the Cicala nearly fell off 
into eighteen inches of water 
on finding that she was being 
followed by a string of eleven 
or twelve “husky” dogs in 
single file. (The word husky 
is derived from the Cree ask, 
raw flesh, or fish; ‘“ Esqui- 
maux” being from aski, and 
mowew, he eats.) 

The church was built of 
boards, partly whitewashed on 
the inside, and measured about 
26 by 12 feet. The pews con- 
sisted of six little wooden 
benches, that would accom- 
modate five persons each if 
they didn’t mind sitting 
close. A stove and a couple 
of petroleum lamps, with tin 
reflectors, completed the furni- 
ture of the nave. The chancel 
was fenced off by a little red 
and white railing, the remains 
of an old bedstead; the altar 
was a plain blue-legged table, 
with a cloth of maroon sateen, 
having a cross marked thereon 
in yellow braid, the reading- 
desk being covered with similar 
material. The collection plate 
was an enamelled tin saucer; 
and the old man tenderly and 
reverently displayed the pride 
of his heart, an electroplate 
communion chalice and paten, 
the napkins being carefullly 
packed in a pictured hand- 
kerchief box. The girls made 
him quite happy by promising 
a new cloth for the reading- 
desk, with gold fringe and a 
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cross in the centre; while the 
Skipper scribbled a memoran- 
dum to send him a load of 
shingles for his new vicarage, 
which he was also building 
with his own hands. The 
service is a short one, consist- 
ing generally of a few prayers, 
read alternately in English and 
Cree : the congregation is neces- 
sarily limited, and a Church of 
England clergyman comes down 
twice a-year to administer the 
Sacrament. We left behind 
us all the tea and sugar we 
could spare, together with a 
bottle of paregoric, and another 
of somebody’s “ Ready Relief,” 
supplemented by a little fresh 
beef, which he professed to pre- 
fer to the wild article (“that’s 
where he makes a moose-steak,” 
said the little Cicala, thought- 
fully); and he told us it was the 
happiest day in the year to 
him. 

We only had one really wet 
day during our entire stay, and 
the shooting suffered somewhat 
in consequence, as the ducks 
simply refused to fly in calm, 
clear weather. Still the mere 
exercise of paddling day after 
day and the open-air life made 
us wonder that more sports- 
men do not come out here in- 
stead of sticking to the annual 
routine of grouse-drives and 
pheasant-battues. The marsh 
was full of interest and beauty, 
for on the days that duck were 
scarce there was never any 
lack of coots and divers and 
grebe, with great hawks wheel- 
ing overhead, and kingfishers 
up-reared and checked against 
the wind, herons stalking in 
the shallow waters, and flocks 
of sandpipers, yellow - legged 
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plover, and robin-breasted snipe 
along the sandy beach. 
Sometimes we would glide 
round a corner and find a 
family party of mallards or 
young “fall-duck” asleep on 
a mud-bank, looking so peace- 
ful that one almost hesitated 
to disturb them,—the Indians 
never being able to understand 
why we refused to shoot them 
sitting. Or we would drive 
the canoe through the tall 
leaves with quick paddle- 
strokes to prevent her losing 
way, and emerge at last on 
to sunlit fields of sparkling 
water, where the crested grebe 
were curtsying up and down, 
their long white necks erect 
and alert till we came within 
gunshot, when they bowed 


themselves suddenly, disappear- 
ing with a swift undulating 
dive to shoot up again a couple 
of hundred yards away. One 


day we saw one of their small 
cousins, the lesser grebe (locally 
known as the “hell-diver”’), 
plunge suddenly under with a 
mighty swirl behind him that 
made our Indian stop paddling, 
exclaiming that, once in his life, 
he had seen a jackfish catch a 
hell-diver. The luckless bird 
emerged within forty yards of 
us, struggling desperately, and 
then vanished, breaking water 
for the third and last time so 
close to the canoe that we could 
have hit him with the paddle ; 
too close indeed for the English- 
man to shoot him, or he might 
have performed the unusual feat 
of bagging a fish and a bird 
with the same cartridge—and 
been branded as a monumental 
liar for telling the tale after- 
wards, 
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There was the excitement of 
rowing the bot out in the morn- 
ing, clad in the lightest of 
attire, and picking up the net, 
disentangling therefrom big 
silvery gold-eye, and pickeral, 
and red-finned sucker, and sun- 
fish dyed with all the colours of 
the rainbow; of firing cartridges 
loaded with granulated sugar 
or salt at the husky dogs who 
would come sneaking round the 
camp at night ready to devour 
anything they could find, from 
bacon to boots; of paddling 
over to the lighthouse to visit 
its lonely keeper, and climbing 
into the big lamp to look for 
the smoke of distant steamers ; 
of returning home at sundown 
over what we had come to call 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
the great stretch of calm water 
between the west channel and 
the camp, that lay with nevera 
ripple to mar its stillness, except 
where some captive fish, strug- 
gling in the net, flung up on 
the surface ringlets of amber 
and apricot and apple-green. 

We let our watches run down 
at last, from sheer forgetfulness 
of time, and then spent hours 
trying to guess how to set them 
again by the aid of compasses 
and masts planted in the sand, 
and diagrams drawn on the 
dining-room table. We man- 
aged to get the north and south 
line all right by the sun at 
noon, only to find that we were 
all wrong by the stars at night, 
and that the sun set about an 
hour later than our calculations, 
based on tattered old news- 
papers, showed us that it should. 
Then, when we had made a 
compromise, the half - breeds 
would differ from us altogether 
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—and we had a good deal of 
respect for their opinion in 
matters of this kind. But we 
were thoroughly idle and happy, 
so what did it matter ? 

The last day found us all, 
physically speaking, as hard 
as nails, and only depressed 
because we could not stay 
another month. We altered our 
arrangements for the return 
journey, embarking our five 
selves in the larger of the two 
canoes, and loading all our 
baggage into the other and the 
bot, which we intrusted to the 
Indians. 

It was a lovely morning when 
we shoved off, the Skipper in 
the stern and the Englishman 
in the bows, with strict orders 
to “set the kind of stroke we 
can keep up all day.” As we 
skirted along the main shore we 
saw a lonely old figure, sur- 
rounded by dogs, sitting just 
below the little church, waiting 
to wave us adieu, and with one 
accord we tossed our paddles in 
the air in passing salutation. 
There was a bit of head wind 
when we turned into the river, 
and, in spite of the skilful man- 
agement of our steersman, who 
took advantage of every inch of 
lee, the temptation to “hit her 
up” a little when we were trav- 
ersing an exposed stretch was 
irresistible, for what is the use 
of collecting superfluous energy 
if you can’t use it? 

We profited by our reckless- 
ness as it turned out, for just 
after passing the forks we heard 
a prolonged whistle from the 
head of the main channel, and 
caught sight of a big steamer 
heading up stream. A loud 
hail made her slow up and offer 


to take us on board, and we 
started across to her with the 
paddles working like piston- 
rods. The blue ensign, with 
the maple leaf below, showed 
her to be a Government boat, 
chartered by engineers from 
Ottawa to take soundings and 
make a chart of the lake,—a 
task which has never yet been 
completed, although Canadian 
steamers have k2en running on 
it for more than twenty years. 
Still in all that time there has 
never been a steamboat wrecked 
nor a life lost by shipwreck or 
storm, although the lights are 
far too few, and—to quote the 
last Board of Trade report— 
“the Almighty alone made the 
harbours in which the wharves 
are built by the fishermen at 
their own cost.” . 

The same authority lays 
stress on the fact that the 
fishing industry is only in its 
infancy, the total length of 
licensed net on the lake being 
only 60,000 yards, while that 
on Lake Huron is 11 millions! 

Still, even as it is, the Do- 
minion Fish Company, with 
their headquarters in a sandy 
bay on Selkirk Island, north 
of the Saskatchewan estuary, 
managed to export over a 
hundred car-loads a-year after 
supplying the loca] trade. 

The Government engineers 
and their Scandinavian crew 
hoisted us up bodily, canoe and 
all, and at once placed the 
entire ship at our disposal, or, 
perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say, at that of Candida 
and the Cicala. They unrolled 
acres of maps, and spread them 
out on the deck, and had the 
temerity to argue with the 
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Skipper about their own busi- 
ness, and gave us luncheon in 
the saloon with potatoes and 
pickles and other luxuries 
whose existence we had for- 
gotten, so that we acknow- 
ledged that people like Candida 
and Cicala had their uses, oc- 
casionally. But all our lug- 
gage was three miles away on 
the Ethel-Dasy and the red 
canoe, and not even the Govern- 
ment engineers could wait for 
them to come up, so that we 
arrived in Selkirk tanned and 
tattered and torn, and had 
to spend a long afternoon 
and evening waiting for clean 
clothes. 

It took us some time to get 
into the little ways of civilisa- 
tion: we had hardly been ten 
minutes in the town when the 
Laird wrathfully accused the 
Skipper of being more danger- 
ous opening soda-water than a 
thunderstorm in a leaky tent. 
When the luggage did arrive it 
was too late to unpack it, so we 
passed the evening in a private 
sitting-room of the little hotel, 
refusing ourselves to callers. 


Next morning we hired a 
big excursion brake instead of 
returning by train, and trans- 
ferred to it everything except 
the canoes: we lined it with 
blankets and waterproof rolls 
of tents and clothing till we 
had converted it into a kind of 
divan on wheels, and agreed 
that it was the most comfort- 
able carriage we had _ ever 
driven in, though they might 
have stared at us a little near 
Hyde Park Corner about 7 P.M. 
in the height of the season. 
Even under the circumstances 
we were not sorry that we did 
not reach our final destination 
until after dark. The follow- 
ing evening we had all returned 
to civilised raiment, and the 
men were  contemptuously 
greeted as “dudes” by a couple 
of bronzed nymphs attired in 
white muslin with exquisitely 
fitting gloves of peau-de-suéde. 
But I think that the memory 
of our three weeks on Lake 
Winnipeg will endure long after 
the last vestiges of tan and sun- 
burn have passed away. 
CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 





























Never Married. 


NEVER MARRIED.! 


BY MOIRA O'NEILL. 





My mother had three daughters, an’ the ouldest one was me, 
The other two was married in their youth; 

‘Tis well for them that likes it, but by all that I could see 
It ’ud never fit meself, an’ there’s the truth. 


: Oh, never think I’m wantin’ to miscall the race o’ men, 
. There’ ne’er a taste o’ harm in them, the cratures! 





They’re meddlesome an’ quarrelsome an’ throublesome, — but 
then 
The Man Above He put it in their natures. 





I'd never be uncivil, sure an’ marriage must be right, 
Or what ’ud bring the childer to the fore? | 
Wi’ their screechin’ an’ their roarin’ an’ balorin’ day an’ 
night,— 
Me sister Ann has five, an’ Jane has more. 





I couldn’t work wi’ childer, an’ the men’s a bigger kind, 
But muddy an’ mischeevous like the small ; 
Ye’ve got to larn them betther, an’ ye’ve got to make them 
mind, 
An’ ye’ve got to keep them aisy afther all. 


I'm betther’ doin’ wi’ dumb things, a weeny black-face lamb, 
Or the yaller goosey-goslin’s on the knowe ; 

The neighbours think I’m sensible wi’ sick ones, so 1 am,— 
Sure ‘twas me that saved the life o’ Mullen’s cow. 


Aye, ye’ll often hear them say a woman cannot bide her lone, 
An’ it’s fifty years alone that I have bided ; 

They’re very apt to say no woman yet could guide her own, 
But them that God guides is well guided. 





1 Copyright in the U.S.A. by Moira O’Neill. 
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Her Sister. 


HER SISTER! 
BY MOIRA O'NEILL. 


“BRIGID is a caution, sure.” What’s that ye say? 

Is it my sister then, Brigid Macllray ? 

Caution or no caution, listen what I’m tellin’ ye— 
Childer, hould yer noise there, faix! there’ no quellin’ ye,— 
Och well, I’ve said it now this many a long day, 

Tis the quare pity o’ Brigid Macllray. 


An’ she that was the beauty, an’ never married yet, 

An’ fifty years gone over her; but do ye think she'll fret? 

Sorra one o’ Brigid then, that’s not the sort of her,— 

Ne’er a hate would she care though not a man had thought 
of her. 

Heaps o’ men she might ’a had—Here, get out o’ that, 

Mick ye rogue! desthroyin’ o’ the poor ould cat. 


Ah, no use o’ talkin’! Sure a woman’s born to wed, 

An’ not go wastin’ all her life by waitin’ till she’s dead; 
Haven't we the men to mind, that couldn’t for the lives o’ them 
Keep their right end uppermost only for the wives o’ them ?— 
Stick to yer pipe, Tim, an’ give me no talk now! 

There’s the door fore’nenst ye, man; out ye can walk now. 


Brigid, poor Brigid, will never have a child, 

An’ she you'd think a mother born, so gentle an’ so mild— 
Danny, is it puttin’ little Biddy’s eyes out yer afther, 
Swishin’ wid yer rod there, an’ splittin’ wid yer laughter ? 
Come along the whole o’ yez, in out o’ the wet, 

Or may I never but ye'll soon see what ye'll get! 


She to have no man at all,—Musha, look at Tim! 

Off an’ up the road he is, an’ wet enough to swim, 

An’ his tea sittin’ waitin’ on him, there he'll sthreel about now,— 
Amyn’t I the heart-scalded woman out an’ out now ? 

Here I've lived an’ wrought for him all the ways I can, 

But the goodness grant me patience, for I'd need it wid that man. 


What was I sayin’ then? Brigid lives her lone, 

Ne’er a one about the house, quiet as a stone. 

Lave a-go the pig’s tail, boys, and quet the squealin’ now, 
Mind Ive got a sally switch that only wants the peelin’ now.— 
Ah, jist to think of her, ‘deed an’ well-a-day ! 

"Tis the quare pity o’ Brigid Macllray. 





1 Copyright in the U.S.A. by Moira O'Neill. 
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Jones of Pannmaen. 


JONES OF PANNMAEN. 


IF now and again it must 
have been galling to the feel- 
ings of one of little Miss La 
Creevy’s sitters to find himself 
or herself presented to the 
public with the nose of a per- 
fect stranger, far more annoy- 
ing was it to young Oliver 
Jones of Pannmaen to discover 
that he had temporarily lost 
his individuality by going to 
Jesus College, Oxford. In 
high circles in Carmarthen- 
shire Oliver Jones, senior, of 
Pannmaen, was accounted, if 
not exactly the only Jones, at 
any rate the one and only 
Jones really worth knowing or 
even worth thinking about. 
Not to know Jones of Pann- 
maen was to argue yourself 
unknown. For to men and 
women in those parts Jones of 
Pannmaen was fully as dis- 
tinctive a title as Napier of 
Magdala or Kitchener of Khar- 
toum; and possibly neither of 
the illustrious warriors whose 
names have been quoted could 
lay claim to so lengthy a pedi- 
gree as could the stout Welsh 
squire,in comparison with whom 
men whose ancestors had come 
over with Norman William 
were but as novi homines. For 
the Joneses of Pannmaen traced 
their descent back to no less a 
personage than Morgan La 
Fay, and, if they had had their 
rights, ought—so at least runs 
the tradition—to be the Royal 
Family of Wales at this very 
moment. 

It was a part of the squire 
of Pannmaen’s creed that Wales 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXIV. 


was the first country in the 
world, and that he who had the 
good fortune to be born and 
bred within the limits of the 
Principality should never for a 
moment forget that he was a 
bond fide Welshman. There 
being, as it happens, no very 
famous public school in Wales, 
young Oliver, the heir of Pann- 
maen, had been in due course 
sent to Eton, but so soon as 
the question of his going on to 
a university arose, his father 
had decided that Jesus College, 
Oxford, should enjoy the privi- 
lege of numbering the future 
Jones of Pannmaen among its 
alumni. 

And it was at the commence- 
ment of his university career 
that Oliver awoke to the fact 
that outside the college walls, 
save only among his old school- 
friends, he had temporarily lost 
his identity. In the country 
he was still “young Jones of 
Pannmaen,” a citizen of no 
mean city; at Eton he had been 
“ Jones of Evans’s,” who had 
got his field-colours, thus easily 
distinguishable from other mem- 
bers of the great Jones brother- 
hood, who were neither in 
Evans’s house nor had got 
their field-colours. But here at 
Oxford, if any of his old Eton 
acquaintances introduced him 
to stranger undergraduates, he 
was simply “Jones of Jesus,” a 
title of which eight other young 
men were equally with himself 
the possessors. Nor did it alto- 
gether add to his complacency 
to find that it seemed to be 
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accepted as a matter of course 
by the outside world that if 
he hailed from Jesus his name 
must be Jones, or to overhear a 
stranger whom he met in some 
rooms at Christ Church con- 
fidently asserting that the com- 
munity of Jesus was wholly 
made up of Joneses. 

“Well, most of them are, any- 
how,” remarked the stranger, 
when some one ventured to 
doubt the correctness of the 
generalisation. “I happen to 
know that as a matter of 
fact.” 

* How do you know?” 

“Because the first term I 
came up I walked into the 
quad about lunch-time and 
yelled out ‘Jones’ at the top 
of my voice, and I give you my 
word of honour that every man- 
jack in the place looked out of 
his window. The whole shop 
was alive with them.” 

To be sure, Oliver knew that 
this was a sorry exaggeration ; 
but, after all, nine men of the 
same name is rather more than 
a fair allowance for one small 
college. 

For a week or two, then, our 
young friend was inclined to 
be considerably annoyed with 
his father for having insisted 
upon planting him in a sort of 
hotbed of Welshmen who spoke 
the Queen’s English in an un- 
mistakably Cambrian dialect, 
and so many of whom claimed 
his own patronymic. Being, 
however, a sensible fellow as 
young men go, Oliver did not 
allow the grievance to weigh 
upon his spirits or to affect 
his appetite, and shortly lost 
the sense of having a grievance 
at all. To be sure, if he had 
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been allowed his choice of col- 
leges, he would have elected to 
take up his habitation at New 
or University in preference to 
Jesus; but as his father had 
definitely settled that question 
for him, it was clearly his wisest 
course to make the best of ex- 
isting circumstances. Andwhen 
he came to look about him, he 
found plenty of small mercies 
for which to be thankful. His 
rooms were distinctly good, the 
cooking was in most respects 
not much worse, in others even 
better, than that in other col- 
leges, the authorities were fairly 
lenient in the matter of petty 
regulations, and there was no 
obligation laid upon him as a 
commoner, to pledge himself to 
go in for honours in any partic- 
ular school. He was even given 
to understand that any young 
man who chose to behave like 
a sensible Christian, and at 
stated periods satisfied the re- 
quirements of the pass exam- 
iners, was heartily welcome to 
date his letters from Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, for a period of 
three, four, or even five years. 
‘Of course, of course, Mr 
— eh — Jones,” explained the 
worthy Principal, “ we—ahem, 
the College that is, might—eh 
—prefer that our young men 
should go in for an—eh—honour 
school; but in your case, Mr 
Jones, as that most—eh—ex- 
cellent gentleman your father 
is not particularly anxious on 
the subject, and your own—eh 
—future is not likely to suffer 
one way or the other, well indeed 
—ahem—you can please your- 
self. Of course you will—eh— 
keep your chapels and attend 
your lectures—eh—regularly, 
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and not knock in too late at 
night, and generally—eh—con- 
form to the college regulations, 
and eh—ahem—well, I need 
not detain you any further. 
Good morning, Mr Jones.” 
Then again the undergradu- 
ate section of in-college society 
was equally prepared to accept 
our hero on his own terms, and 
to be distantly—it might even 
be added respectfully—civil to 
him, and not to expect too much 
civility in return. It was not 
natural to suppose that “ young 
Jones of Pannmaen,” who had 
been more or less a man of 
mark at Eton, and in virtue of 
his celebrity had what might 
be called a ready-made circle 
of out-college acquaintances, 
would make many intimate 
friends in college, or feel him- 
self called upon to be hail- 
fellow-well-met with all the 


common or garden members of 


the Jones tribe. And later on, 
as the young man showed no 
trace of “side,” but always had 
a pleasant smile and a courteous 
word for any member of the 
college with whom he came into 
contact, occasionally dined in 
hall, and now and again inter- 
changed small acts of hospitality 
with a few fellow-collegians, he 
took rank as quite a popular 
member of society. It was felt, 
too, that in his case there would 
be no occasion to requisition 
the services of the redoubtable 
Ted Tum, to whose high position 
it appertained to provide appro- 
priate names of distinction— 
agnomina we might call them 
—for the ordinary Joneses and 
other freshmen. 

A few words about Ted Tum, 
who was in the Jesus College 
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circle a very distinguished 
character. What a Homeric 
hero was to the ordinary Greek 
of the time of Pericles, that 
and something more than that 
was Ted Tum—Anglicé Edward 
Thomas—to the commonplace 
undergraduate of Oliver’s stand- 
ing. In the first place, Ted 
Tum was the senior under- 
graduate on the college books— 
so very senior, indeed, that his 
own contemporaries had long 
since shaken the dust of Oxford 
off their feet and gone their 
ways into the world as lawyers, 
parsons, country squires, or 
what not. Indeed, for many 
years past Ted Tum himself 
had lived on his own little 
property in Glamorganshire, 
only coming up to Oxford twice 
a-year for a fortnight at a time 
to renew his futile attempts to 
secure the solitary testamur 
that stood between himself and 
a university degree. 

“Please, sir, what be I to do 
with it?” inquired the mighty 
John Ridd, when he suddenly 
found himself knighted. 

And what, it might fairly 
be asked, was Ted Tum to do 
with a university degree? 
What possible advantage could 
this most expensively won and 
yet—in the ordinary walks of 
life— most useless and most 
unmarketable commodity con- 
fer upon a small Welsh squire? 
Well, in the first place, Ted 
Tum’s efforts to obtain that 
final testamur were prompted 
by a not unworthy sentiment— 
a fact that was well known to, 
and appreciated by, the college 
authorities. Ted’s father had, 
as it were, risen from the ranks, 
having made so shrewd a use of 
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his opportunities in the golden 
days of farming as to become 
a small landowner ; and then he 
had set his heart upon his late- 
born and only son taking a 
university degree, which—for 
so the old man thought—would 
carry with it a diploma of gen- 
tility. So far so good; but, 
in the second place, it must be 
owned that Ted Tum, who’in 
some ways retained an effer- 
vescing amount of juvenility, 
dearly loved the excuse for re- 
visiting his old haunts, where 
he felt equally at home, whether 
buzzing a bottle of old port 
with the bursar, sampling a 
tankard of ale with some 


undergraduate acquaintance, or 
smoking a pipe with the old 
lame porter, who had kept the 
gate in the days when the 
world was young and Ted Tum 
himself the rowdiest freshman 
in college. 


To one and all a 
visit from the senior under- 
graduate was equally refresh- 
ing, for there was about the 
man an almost overpowering 
kind of bonhomie which carried 
its own welcome with it, and 
a power of adapting himself to 
any company, which in Jesus 
College at any rate commended 
him to all grades of society. 
Living upon easy and familiar 
terms of intercourse with the 
ruling dons, who invariably 
contrived to lend him a set of 
rooms for the time being, Ted 
made it his practice to keep up 
his friendship with successive 
generations of undergraduates, 
talking to them as naturally 
about the sayings and doings 
of the young men of his own 
generation as he talked to the 
bursar, who was like himself 
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a Glamorganshire man, about 
matters of interest in the great 
coal county. That to the lads 
fresh from school this hero of a 
hundred fights should, like the 
pious A‘neas, have spun yarns 
on matters quorum pars magna 
fui, was only what might be 
expected ; and, most of us being 
in the trustful days of youth 
inclined to hero-worship in de- 
fault of softer forms of idolatry, 
small wonder that Ted Tum’s 
fame stood at least as high in 
Jesus College as ever did that 
of the long-winded Trojan in 
the broad fields of Latium. 
The true fact that Ted Tum 
had rowed for two days in a 
trial eight lent colour to the 
myth that he had been offered 
a seat in the Varsity; that he 
was privileged to speak of a 
gentleman who had been Presi- 
dent of the O.U.B.C. in the 
Homeric age as “Billy,” was 
proof positive that he had in 
his day been hand in glove 
with the recognised rulers of 
the people. And indeed the 
great man himself rather fos- 
tered the tradition by narrating 
twice in the course of every 
year a story of some riot in 
which “Billy” and hehad figured 
as special constables, and had 
overthrown respectively their 
thousands and ten thousands. 
It was the latter number ap- 
parently which represented his 
personal share of the achieve- 
ment; but then the narrator 
would modestly explain that as 
“Billy” was a public char- 
acter, and on that account 
could hardly be expected to 
court a black eye or a broken 
nose, it had been amicably 
settled between the two cham- 
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pions that “Billy” was to con- 
tent himself with skirmishing 
in the rear while Ted Tum 
fought in the forefront of the 
battle. 

Such, then, was the potentate 
to whom by common consent 
and from time immemorial had 
been delegated the onerous and 
yet delicate duty of providing 
the successive generations of 
Joneses, Evanses, Thomases, 
and Lewises who people the old 
Welsh College with distinguish- 
ing titles. And it may be said 
that Ted Tum showed an 
amount of ingenuity in the 
matter of nomenclature which 
contrasted favourably with his 
efforts to convince successive 
boards of unsympathetic ex- 
aminers that he was an 
authority on the subject of 
Political Economy. Yet even 
there, according to his own 
account, he had been hardly 
dealt with on one occasion, 
when he claimed that he had 
merited a testamur on the 
ground that he had given a full, 
perfect, and sufficient solution 
of the first, and consequently 
the most important, of some 
eight conundrums. 

Question. Have you noticed 
any peculiarity in your text- 
book? If so, state what that 
peculiarity is. 

Ted Tum’s Answer. Yes, I 
have. There is never a single 
question asked out of it. 

Whereas the bulk of the 
Jones contingent resident in 
Oliver’s time had been duly 
christened by Ted Tum, that 
individual showed a very proper 
reverence for great names by 
simply remarking, when Oliver’s 
name was brought up in due 


course, that any South Welsh- 
man who did not know the 
difference between a “Jones of 
Pannmaen” and every other 
Jones ought to be kicked out 
of the country. 

“Dom it all, mun, there wass 
a Jones of Pannmaen before ever 
Noah built his ark.” 

“ And how wass it, then, that 
he wass not drowned in the 
flood?” inquired an irreverent 
youth who hailed from the 
depths of Pembrokeshire. 

“What wass you call your- 
self, mun?” inquired Ted Tum, 
looking the last speaker up and 
down. 

“It wass little Johnnie Davies 
up to Clynderwen, brother of 
old Beel Davies who kept up 
number four five years back,” 
volunteered some one. 

Ted Tum took his pipe out of 
his mouth and nodded two or 
three times solemnly. Then 
addressing the company at large 
he remarked with a sigh— 

“Who'd have ever thought 
now that old Beel Davies, who 
was a decent fellow enough him- 
self, would have had a brother 
called Johnnie with a face like 
a gooze?” And “ Johnnie with- 
a-face-like-a-gooze” the young 
man remained throughout his 
university career. 

To return, however, to Oliver. 
About three weeks before the 
end of the term that gentleman 
received a letter from his father 
containing the following post- 
script :— 

“T had a word with Tom 
Jones of Glenboccan yesterday, 
and he told me that he had got 
a son at Jesus. As he is my 
only tenant who has never 
asked for a reduction, and is a 
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worthy old fellow into the 
bargain, it might be as well if 
you would show the lad some 
civility. It is rather annoying 
that they should have given 
him our name—Oliver—but I 
suppose that it was well meant.” 

An inquiry at the porter’s 
lodge elicited the information 
that Oliver Jones the 2nd—or, 
as he had been in residence for 
some terms, perhaps it should 
have been Oliver Jones the Ist 
—at any rate, the other Oliver 
Jones was an individual who 
lived in a ground-floor room of 
the same staircase as his name- 
sake, and was commonly known 
in college as “‘Scrotch Jones.” 

“Well, sir,” explained the 
porter when questioned as to 
the origin of the title, “I think 
it do be because he do be always 
scratching for they schools. 
Mr Scrotch Jones he do have 
been up here a year or more, 
and he have never been in for 
his Little-go yet, so Mr 
Edward Thomas he do say as 
his name is Scrotch.” 

Scrotch Jones, on being in- 
terviewed, turned out to be a 
hard-featured young fellow of 
the Welsh farmer type, very 
Welshy and very bucolic, pain- 
fully nervous and much embar- 
rassed at first because Jones of 
Pannmaen had chosen to seek 
his acquaintance. However, 
under the influence of Oliver’s 
friendly manner he grew to be 
more at his ease, and later on, 
having been once and a second 
time invited to breakfast by the 
young squire, even waxed con- 
fidential. 

“You're in for Smalls too 
this term, are you not?” in- 
quired the host. 
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‘Yes, mun, I’ve never been 
in before. It wass three times 
now that I scrotched.” 

“What’s the good of scratch- 
ing?” 

Scrotch hastened to explain 
that according to the custom of 
the college only three bond fide 
attempts were permitted for 
any one school, but “scratch- 
ing,” if not carried to excess, 
was a venial offence. 

“But Mr Vice-Principal,” he 
concluded with a sigh, “he do 
be saying that if I wass to 
scrotch again, he will be for 
sending me down.” 

“What makes you scratch, 
Jones?” inquired Oliver ; “don’t 
you know your books or what?” 

“Wass it the books, mun?” 
exclaimed Scrotch in high con- 
tempt. “The books” (these 
were, of course, those especially 
recommended by the college, 
two plays of Euripides and 
some Virgil on which there were 
daily lectures), “I wass know- 
ing them by heart, and I’m 
none that bad, so Mr Morris 
Owen he deed say, at the 
parsing, and the mathematics 
they iss perfect. But it iss the 
pross, mun, it wass awful. Ar- 
nold and Henry, they iss plain, 
they iss sentences and staups, 
but the pross they do be set- 
ting in those examinations is 
tremenjous, there iss no staups 
at all, it wass all one piece.” 

“But you can break it up 
into sentences, my good fel- 
low, and then tack it all to- 
gether afterwards. Look here 
a moment,’ and with that 
Oliver picked up a set of old 
Responsions papers and then 
and there proceeded to illus- 
trate the art of resolving a bit 
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of consecutive prose into its 
component parts. It was the 
first time in his life that he 
had ever posed as a teacher, 
but he made by no means a 
bad job of it. Having spent a 
full year in the Sixth Form at 
Eton, he was a fairly good 
scholar, and being at once 
patient and clear-headed, suc- 
ceeded in giving to his pupil 
more efficient aid in the matter 
of smoothing out the difficulties 
of converting a simple English 
passage into grammatical Latin 
than the latter had ever before 
received. 

“Deed, mun, you wass a 
grand teacher,” as he gazed at 
the result of half an hour’s 
work, “and to think that a 
Jones of Pannmaen would be 
teaching such as me to do 
pross.” 

“Well, come up any morning 
and have another lesson,” said 
Oliver good-naturedly as he 
took leave of his guest ; “if you 
don’t come, you know, I shall 
come and rout you out.” 

The other sensibly availed 
himself more than once of the 
invitation ; and from that day 
forward he would have been 
a rash man who ventured in 
Scrotch’s hearing to assert that 
young Oliver Jones of Pann- 
maen was anything but the very 
finest fellow in Christendom. 

In due course the schools 
were opened, and the paper- 
work began and ended. 

“How did the prose go, 
Jones?” inquired Oliver on the 
morning after the examination. 

“Well, mun, I’m no’ that 
sure, but I’ll be thinking I may 
screape, and that'll be better 
than scrotching. There wass 
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‘non dubium est quin’ three 
times, mun, and twice ‘quom- 
inus’ with the subjonctive. 
And I had broke it all up into 
little sentences, and then— 
well, I wass in a great hurry 
at the end, and I wass have no 
time to make a fair copy.” 

Oliver felt dubious, but hoped 
for the best, and meantime 
offered to go through their 
books—fortunately they were 
both offering the same—with 
his namesake in the interval 
between the paper-work and 
the viva voce. 

The schools being divided for 
viva voce purposes, A to K, and 
L to Z, the two Jones candi- 
dates were almost the last men 
in on the final day. Scrotch, 
who in virtue of his seniority 
faced the ordeal first, was let 
off so easily by the examiners 
that opinions in college were 
divided as to whether he was a 
certain pass or a certain plough, 
—the Job’s comforters, who 
were in a majority, favouring 
the latter idea. Oliver, on the 
other hand, was subjected to a 
very lengthy cross-questioning 
at the hands of a young exam- 
iner, who seemed to be rather 
astonished than otherwise by 
the fluency of his translations 
and the readiness with which 
he answered sundry questions 
on contractions. 

“You seem to know your 
books very thoroughly, Mr 
Jones,” observed the examiner 
after rather a long pause, 
during which he had been 
hunting for a paper. “I need 
not trouble you with those any 
more, but—ah, let me see,” and 
having found the missing paper, 
he suddenly turned round and 
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whispered to the elderly exam- 
iner who was sitting next to 
him. The latter glanced at 
Oliver and shook his head ; but 
on the first man writing a few 
words on a slip of paper, a 
whispered dialogue ensued be- 
tween the pair, with the result 
that after much frowning and 
head-shaking the older man 
seemed to give an unwilling 
consent to some course of action 
which his colleague had been 
urging. 

“Oh, very well then,” he said 
aloud, accompanying the words 
with a shrug of the shoulders 
which seemed to imply that 
he washed his hands of the 
transaction and declined to 
hold himself responsible for 
his colleague’s vagaries. 

“Well, now, Mr Jones,” re- 
sumed the latter, looking at the 
paper in front of him, “you 
seem to be very fond of the— 
what shall I call it ?—rather 
hackneyed phrase, ‘non dubium 
est quin’—three times over it 
occurs.” 

In a moment Oliver grasped 
what was going to happen—he 
was to be called to account for 
Scrotch’s eccentricities ; and in 
the same moment he made up 
his mind that he would accept 
the position that was offered to 
him. If the worst came to the 
worst, and he found himself 
plucked for Responsions, it 
would not make much differ- 
ence to himself in the long-run, 
while with poor Scrotch it was 
clearly a case of now or never. 

Skilfully shelving the ques- 
tion of his own likes or dislikes, 
he blandly remarked that Cicero 
had occasionally used the phrase, 
and quoted a passage from that 
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author in support of his state- 
ment. 

The examiner first opened his 
eyes, and then smiled. 

“This piece of prose is hard- 
ly in the style of Cicero, Mr 
Jones.” 

This being a slightly equiv- 
ocal term, might be held to 
apply equally well to the Latin 
or the English version: it suited 
Oliver’s book to take it as 
applying to the latter. 

“No, sir; of course it is more 
like a bit of Cesar, but Cesar 
uses the phrase too,” and he 
quoted again. 

“Quite correct, Mr Jones, 
but even Cesar would have 
varied it occasionally,—but we 
will let that pass. How do 
you defend this?” and he pro- 
ceeded to read aloud another 
of Scrotch’s disconnected mons- 
trosities. 

Once again fortune and 
memory came to Oliver’s aid, 
and, considerably to the ex- 
aminer’s amusement, he quoted 
something like a parallel con- 
struction from Ceesar. 

“Dear me, yes, that is s0, 
Mr Jones—at the same time, 
however,” here he hesitated 
“Well, I think you may go 
now, Mr Jones,” and Oliver 
found himself dismissed in an 
absolute state of uncertainty 
how far his own efforts had 
been successful in lightening 
the load of Scrotch’s iniquities. 

For a full hour beyond the 
usual time on that last day of 
the schools did the clerk wait 
in vain for the usual batch of 
testamurs, and many were the 
imprecations heaped on the 
heads of the examiners by 
anxious and expectant candi- 
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dates. And all that time four 
of the cleverest men in Oxford 
were sitting in an inner cham- 
ber, fagged out and hungry, 
engaged in futile attempts to 
unravel the veil which shrouded 
the identity of two individuals 
who claimed the name Oliver 
Jones and hailed from Jesus. 

Bogle of Corpus was the 

chief obstructionist, being at 
once conscientious, pompous, 
suspicious, and irritable. The 
conscientiousness and pompos- 
ity were natural characteristics ; 
the suspiciousness and _ irrita- 
bility results—so gay young 
bachelors said—of his having 
married a very pretty and 
very silly woman, many years 
younger than himself and 
much addicted to flirtation. 
As Bogle’s opinion on most 
subjects was held, even by 
learned professors, to be well 
worth hearing, it may save 
some trouble in the way of 
introduction to give his opinion 
on the merits of his three 
fellow-examiners in Respon- 
sions. Harter of Johns, then, 
was a very fine scholar, but 
flippant and irreverent to a 
degree ; Miles of Magdalen was 
an inconsequent jackanapes ; 
Gerard of Worcester a great 
mathematician, doubtless, but 
absolutely devoid of a vestige 
of common-sense. 
_ From the severity of these 
judgments it may readily be 
inferred that Mr Bogle was in 
the habit of taking a somewhat 
jaundiced view of society at 
large. 

There were two very delicate 
questions before the House, the 
first and most important being, 
Which was which Mr Oliver 
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Jones? the second, Whether 
that Mr Oliver Jones who had 
shown up what Bogle chose to 
term “drivelling twaddle” in 
lieu of Latin prose was entitled 
to receive a testamur? Harter, 
who was on the side of mercy, 
was inclined to merge the two 
questions into one and solve 
the real Gordian knot by the 
simple process of issuing two 
testamurs. 

“That,” pronounced Bogle 
decisively, “simply amounts 
to shirking a_ responsibility. 
We've got to do two separate 
and distinct things. One is to 
find out which is the right Mr 
Jones, and then, when we have 
signed a testamur for him, to 
consider the question, whether 
that marvellous scholarship and 
power of research”—this very 
ironically—“ which Harter has 
professed to have discovered in 
the other man should be al- 
lowed to weigh against the 
production of this—stuff. Eh, 
what do you say?” turning 
round sharply on Gerard, who 
had ventured to make a remark. 

“ All I said was that I fore- 
saw the difficulty when I was 
looking over the Euclid,” re- 
plied Gerard, “and as soon as 
I found there were two men of 
the same name from the same 
college I marked them A and 
B, as you may see, for your 
guidance.” 

“Which is A and which is 
B, then?” 

“Well, do you know, as I 
have not seen the men, I am 
not quite clear in my own 
mind, but there is a great 
deal of difference between the 
handwriting.” 

“Very helpful, indeed ; most 
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kind of you, I am sure, Gerard,” 
exclaimed Bogle in high irony. 
“Your assistance, or guidance 
as I think you called it, is most 
valuable.” 

“ Perhaps the right Mr Jones 
—I mean,” very hastily correct- 
ing himself, “the wrong Mr 
Jones — was not quite himself 
when he wrote that prose,” 
suggested Miles, undeterred by 
the snubbing which Gerard 
had just received. 

“ Not quite himself,” snapped 
Bogle ; “do you mean that he 
was the other Mr Jones? oh, 
ill, you say—very ill, indeed, I 
should imagine,” sardonically, 
“‘when he perpetrated this,”— 
here he crumpled up the prose 
paper. ‘“ He ought to have been 
dead and buried if he had had 
his deserts.” 

Conversation languished for 
a minute or two after this, and 
was only revived by a remark 
of Gerard’s that Jones was a 
very common name _ indeed, 
especially in Wales, but that 
Oliver Jones was not a very 
ordinary combination. 

“Oliver Jones,” repeated 
Harter thoughtfully, “Oliver 
Jones—the name seems familiar 
enough to me—oh, I’ve got it, 
there’s an Oliver Jones at Pan 
—something in Wales, a rare 
old squire who gave my sister’s 
husband some of the very best 
woodcock-shooting he ever had.” 

“Should you call that a 
sufficient reason for giving his 
son a testamur, Mr Harter?” 
inquired Bogle with severity. 

“Possibly I might,” replied 
the other, who had no intention 
of being put into his proper 
place by Bogle or anybody 
else. 
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Rather to the surprise of his 
colleagues, who had anticipated 
another explosion from the 
senior examiner, the latter now 
suddenly started on a fresh line 
of his own. 

“There is an Oliver Jones of 
Pannmaen.” 

“That’s the place,” interpo- 
lated Harter. 

“There is an Oliver Jones of 
Pannmaen, who is, as I was 
going to say when you inter- 
rupted me, Harter, a very great 
authority on Celtic roots.” 

“Then it was his son I 
vivaed,” exclaimed Miles confi- 
dently ; “he looked and talked 
like a Celtic root.” 

Bogle frowned majestically 
and then resumed in his most 
didactic manner— 

“A Celtic root, my good 
Miles, is a very beautiful——” 

“Then it wasn’t the man, it 
must have been the _ other. 
Mine was a very plain-featured 
individual: what was your 
fellow like, Harter?” 

“Looked and spoke like a 
gentleman,” said Harter shortly. 

At this juncture a happy idea 
occurred to Gerard. 

“Don’t you think the simplest 
plan would be to send a note to 
the Dean of Jesus and ask him 
which Mr Jones is—is——" 
here he hesitated. 

“The son of the man who 
gave Harter’s brother-in-law 
the shooting?” suggested Miles. 

“ Or Bogle’s Celtic-root man,” 
interpolated Harter. 

“No, no; which is the right, 
I mean the wrong Mr Jones, 
the one I mean who—eh—eh— 
writes like a crab.” 

This proposal, which really 
sounded hopeful, was at once 
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nipped in the bud by Bogle, 
who having had sundry pass- 
ages at arms with the Dean 
of Jesus in Convocation, was 
hardly on speaking terms with 
that gentleman. 

“T shall not give my consent 
to anything of the sort,” he 
answered with decision. “We 
are quite capable, I hope, of 
carrying out our duties to the 
university without any assist- 
ance from the Dean of Jesus, 
thank you, Gerard.” 

“Oh, I forgot that you did 
not like him,” murmured Gerard 
apologetically. 

“There’s nothing to like or 
dislike about the man—he’s a 
chattering nonentity, wrong- 
headed too,” was the reply. 

“Well, the Vice-Principal 
then, shall we try him?” 

No, Bogle would not hear of 
the Vice-Principal either. While 
he graciously admitted that the 
Vice-Principal of Jesus was a 
very worthy man in his way, 
he doubted whether he knew 
the difference between a piece 
of Latin prose and a piece of 
plum-pudding. 

Fortunately for all parties, 
just as it began to appear as 
if the discussion would be in- 
definitely prolonged, first one 
clock struck the hour, and then 
half a dozen others followed 
suit. 

“Bless my heart !” exclaimed 
Bogle, looking at his watch, 
“four o’clock!”—his wife had 
some men coming to tea at 
half-past four. ‘Four o’clock, 
—we can’t go on like this for 
ever ;” and then, as he suddenly 
recollected that the last elected 
Fellow of Corpus, a most—to 
the feminine way of thinking— 
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attractive young man, was to 
be a member of that tea-party, 
he suddenly came round to 
Harter’s original proposition, 
being, however, careful to take 
the whole merit of the initiative 
upon himself. 

“T think, gentlemen,” he 
announced with magisterial 
dignity, “that under the cir- 
cumstances, aS we are con- 
fronted, that is, with a very 
unusual, and I may say very 
uncalled for, difficulty, for which 
no provision has been made in 
the statutes, the merits of the 
case may be met by our assign- 
ing one testamur to the first 
Mr Oliver Jones, in whose case 
there can be no doubt, and then 
issuing another to the second 
Mr Oliver Jones, who may be 
said to have partially atoned 
in his viva voce examination 
for the shortcomings in his—eh 
—paper-work. The situation, 
we may suppose, is not likely 
to recur.” 

The motion—to which every 
one in the room except the 
latest proposer had been ready 
to assent an hour ago— was 
carried nem. con., a plaintive 
protest from Miles, that even 
now he did not quite know 
which was the first and which 
the second Mr Jones, being, like 
Gerard’s happy thought—that 
they should mark the testamurs 
as he had originally marked 
the Euclid papers A and B— 
received by Bogle with chilly 
and disapproving silence. 

At seven o'clock that evening 
from a ground-floor room in 
Jesus a cheery voice was heard 
to shout— 

“Common—roo—oom! Com- 
mon —roo—oom! Four tan- 
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kards of peer and the pasket!”! 
from which it may be inferred 
that “Scrotch” was purposed 
to do the wetting of the testa- 
mur right royally. 

No more testamurs, alas! ever 
fell to the wrong Mr Oliver 
Jones’s share. Two years later 
that gentleman finally quitted 
Oxford, and, it being mani- 
festly unsuitable that an ex- 
Oxonian should more patrum 
follow the plough, embarked 
upon a commercial career. 

At this day there is a little 
drapery shop in the market- 
town of Llandilo, kept by one 
Oliver Jones, who passes as 
a man of letters among his 
fellow - citizens. For in the 
back parlour hangs on the 
wall a document, duly glazed 
and framed, to convince the 
doubting mind that in the 
days of his youth Oliver 
Jones was educated at Oxford 
College. 

He is a warm man, too, is 
Mr Jones, and a busy man to 
boot. But once a-week he may 
be seen standing for an hour if 
need be at his shop-door, wait- 
ing for the Pannmaen carriage 
to pass, and the squire, who 
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drives the finest pair of horses 
in the county, never fails to 
turn his head and shout in 
his cheery voice, “Morning, 
Scrotch, old fellow.” 

And if some curious neigh- 
bour chooses to inquire why 
Oliver Jones of Pannmaen al- 
ways calls him “Scrotch,” 
Oliver the draper has an 
answer ready. 

“Tt do be a joke of the 
squire,—he have called me 
Scrotch ever since. the days 
when we wass at college 
together.” 

How far exactly Oliver Jones 
the draper was indebted to 
Jones of Pannmaen for that 
testamur is known only to the 
latter to this day. For it is 
prudent on some occasions for 
a man to be his own confidant, 
and yet—to say that you would 
cut off your right hand to serve 
a friend is a figure of speech— 
if by the loss of every one of 
his own limbs Oliver Jones the 
draper could do Oliver Jones of 
Pannmaen a good turn, well 
then, “By George, mun, he’s 
welcome to the lot, and indeed 
I’m sorry there wass not more 
of them.” 





1 The ‘‘ basket ” was an institution, peculiar I believe to Jesus College, which 
enabled the frugal-minded undergraduate to provide his guests with a moderately 


good dessert at cost price. 
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IT was in ‘Maga’ of Nov- 
ember 1899 that the first 
three volumes of Mr Murray’s 
new edition of Byron’s ‘ Letters 
and Journals’ were discussed, 
and it was not until the middle 
of this October that the sixth 
and last volume was published. 
The dates suggest, first of all, 
the great labour involved in 
the editing, and it is pleasant 
to offer Mr Rowland Prothero a 
sincere compliment on its most 
successful completion. But they 
also suggest a certain weakness 
in this prevalent method of 
publishing a great work. To 
read a volume of Byron’s letters 
is to desire the next at once. 
Life is complex, and the mak- 
ing of books is both endless 
and continuous: the reader 
cannot remain in the right 
atmosphere all the months of 
waiting, and although when 
they are over he may need to 
make but a slight effort to 
regain his attitude and inter- 
est, an ordinary memory at 
least will have let slip some 
minutiz it had been well to 
keep. Would not a true lover 
of such good cheer have been 
content to go hungry till the 
feast was really ready? In 
this case there was an especial 
disadvantage in the delay. Of 
the very few objections made 
against Mr Prothero on the 
former occasion, the most im- 
portant was that, except in a 
very general way, he had not 
told us which was new material 
and which old. He was un- 
disturbed by the criticism, and 


now appears his justification. 
At the end of vol. vi. is a table 
of the letters, giving their 
sources, and indicating which 
of them had been already pub- 
lished by Thomas Moore or 
Halleck—whose edition added 
seventy-four given to the world 
in the meantime by Dallas and 
Leigh Hunt, or used but not 
numbered by Moore. All’s well 
that ends well; but the painful 
student sadly missed that table 
in reading volumes one to five. 
Probably there are important 
publishing reasons, beyond the 
understanding of a mere reader 
of books, why such a work can- 
not be given him all at once, 
but the humble plaint may be 
allowed to stand. 

All that was said in praise 
of the first half of the edition 
may be said of the second: 
with greater force, indeed, 
since the opportunities for 
excellence were more. There 
are 500 new letters in the six 
volumes, there is other new 
material of great interest, and 
material old, but scattered and 
obscure, has been usefully col- 
lected. Examples of these 
merits will appear in the 
course of this essay, if I may 
be allowed as before to express 
my views about Byron, which 
this new edition has suggested 
or strengthened. Mr Prothero’s 
notes have continued to be 
models of completeness. He 
has considered—rightly, it is 
probable, though some people 
may find the result a little too 
abundant — the reader who 
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needs to know every possible 
date, the source of every quota- 
tion, the precise act and scene 
in which even the most familiar 
of Shakespeare’s sentences ap- 
pear, and the whole history of 
every person mentioned or ad- 
umbrated in the text. What 
this means in the case of over a 
thousand letters, written nearly 
a hundred years ago by a man 
of Byron’s variousness of in- 
terests, allusive habit, and im- 
mense reading, may be seen, but 
can hardly be imagined without 
seeing. Mr Prothero gives a 
list of the authors quoted by 
Byron, and there are eight 
columns of them. And here is 
an instance of Mr Prothero’s 
care. Byron refers (in vol. v.) 
to his wife as “ Vittoria Caram- 
bana the White Devil,” whereon 
Mr Prothero gives you an ac- 
count of Webster’s play, “The 


White Devil,” quotes Charles 
Lamb’s criticism of it, and re- 
lates the historical facts on 


which it was founded. Such a 
system of annotation, though 
it may give more than is strictly 
relevant, certainly adds a mass 
of instruction to the book. But 
with it all Mr Prothero never 
confuses the reader, and never, as 
your voluminous commentator 
is too apt to do, shirks the 
really difficult points. He 
is to be complimented also in 
another regard. His asterisks 
are very few, Byron’s plain 
speaking considered; he has 
not hesitated to print words 
supposed to be banished from 
“polite society.” Any critic 
who complains of Byron’s 
“coarseness ” should remember 
that Englishmen educated at 
public schools and universities 
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generally use plain words in 
speaking to one another when 
the plain words express their 
sense, and are apt to look upon 
the periphrases of a certain kind 
of refinement as rather silly. 
But coarse or not, the thing is 
to have Byron as he wrote. For 
my part I regret such asterisks 
as there are, because Byron’s 
letters are not for the school- 
room, and they give an un- 
due importance to the words 
omitted: besides, the words 
might have been interesting 
for the history of colloquial 
English. But the difficulties 
of an editor in this matter are 
obvious. 

In writing of so complex an 
affair as the character of a man, 
to say nothing of a Byron, I 
think an essayist is ill-advised 
if he limit himself too strictly to 
divisions of periods and quali- 
ties. He may be clear in the 
particular, but is likely to be 
contradictory and dubious in 
the whole. In Byron as he 
was between 1816 and 1824 we 
may see three main periods— 
the Venice, the Guiccioli, the 
expedition to Greece—in which 
one side of him or another is 
the most apparent. But it is 
the same complex Byron in all 
three, and the reader will for- 
give me if, after touching on 
these periods, I go freely to and 
fro, taking those incidents in 
his life and those passages in 
his letters which seem to me 
most to help us in realising 
him. I will write very briefly 
of the Venice dissipation, be- 
cause such periods in a great 
man’s life are apt to be given 
a false importance. But I am 
writing of the man; and even 
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in regard to the poet, it is 
much to the point in the case 
of one who wrote passionately 
of love, and cynically of wo- 
men, to know if he was a rake 
or a celibate. My opinion of 
Byron’s life in this respect is 
that one time or another he 
may have been rather more 
dissolute than the average men 
of his class at the same ages, 
and that on the whole he was 
about the same as they were 
and are. It was the custom 
in his lifetime—echoed since 
—to talk of him as a liber- 
tine, as having “exhausted 
every species of vice,” and so 
forth, It was to play with 
words and mistake them for 
things. How could a man who 


died at thirty-six and left be- 
hind him such a mass of written 
work—the quality even apart 
—as did Byron—to say nothing 


of his reading, and Mr Pro- 
thero’s eight columns of authors 
—be a libertine, steeped in vice 
and the rest of it? Or, if we 
consider the quality of his work, 
where are the signs of the 
weakening of intellect which 
such extravagance of vice as 
has been laid at Byron’s door 
must produce? If one thing is 
certain about his work, it is 
that in width and grasp of in- 
tellect it waxed tenfold after he 
left England, and was strong 
tothe end. But it is quite true 
that he dissipated in Venice. 
His letters about Marianna 
Segate and Margarita Cogni 
prove it. I am far from affirm- 
ing that every young man under 
thirty dissipates now and then ; 
but I do affirm that of very 
many young men of Byron’s 
antecedents and _ traditions. 
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Only it is not talked about; if 
ever known, it is forgotten ; 
whereas in Byron’s case every 
jabbering traveller to Italy 
thirsted to hear and repeat 
anything to Byron’s discredit ; 
his friends moralised about it, 
his enemies howled over it, and 
he himself, alas! was only too 
ready to admit it. To the end 
of his days he could not break 
himself of the habit of stuffing 
the credulous with fables about 
himself, as Medwin’s deposi- 
tions remain to prove. Then 
consider the circumstances. He 
had been driven out of England, 
ostracised from most of the 
society of his class, on an ab- 
surdly inadequate pretext : was, 
in fact, in the condition of mind 
in which the facile consolations 
of Mariannas and Margaritas, 
to a warm-blooded young man 
with thwarted affections, are a 
most potent temptation. And 
he was living in a city where 
such a life as he led offended 
nobody: Madame Benzoni, a 
great lady in Venice, told Moore 
that before the Guiccioli affair 
“Tl se conduisait si bien.” I 
think we ought to discount Shel- 
ley’s testimony on the subject. 
Shelley’s native delicacy shrank 
from the animalism of such 
commonplace intrigues as he 
found Byron engaged in; he 
seems especially to have been 
shocked by the lowness of 
Byron’s society: whereas to 
Byron’s broader humanity it 
was the “pantaloon humour” 
of these low-class Venetians 
that was half their attraction. 

I should like to leave this part 
of the subject, but that there is 
an admission to be made in 
honesty, without which any 
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small value that may attach to 
my estimate of Byron would 
disappear. In Moore’s Diary 
he mentions having seen in 
John Murray’s famous “ par- 
lour”’ a letter from Byron which 
disgusted him. He did not 
print it in his Life, and I 
hoped that there was some mis- 
take. But it is printed now— 
it is letter 734—and it is not 
pleasant reading. It merely 
relates an “affair,” but one of 
the kind a gentleman ought 
not to write about—whatever 
the ethos of his surroundings— 
even to an intimate friend. 
It is egotism of a bad sort. 
One is not an Old Bailey 
advocate for the defence, and 
one admits that here is an 
unworthy lapse even from the 
morality which may admit of 
palliation by circumstance. It 
is to be said, however, that 
in a fever 


Byron wrote it 
which followed a ducking in the 


Grand Canal. It is also to be 
said that there is no evidence 
that Byron meant John Murray 
to show all his letters to any 
one he pleased. I do not doubt 
that Murray supposed he had 
such a licence, but years after 
this time (to be fair to Murray) 
Byron is found rebuking him 
for showing a letter without 
permission, 

Madame Guiccioli took 
Byron out of this Venetian 
licence, and he never returned 
to it, in Venice or elsewhere. 
It is superfluous to discuss 
this connection. Whatever be 
thought of the morality of it, 
and whatever his or her ex- 
cuses, which were held good 
by better people than most of 
the hostile critics, it is certain 
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that they remained fond and 
faithful to one another. (Ac- 
cording to Lord Malmesbury, 
her second husband, the Mar- 
quis de Boissy, introduced her 
as “ancienne maitresse de Lord 
Byron.”) But the occasion is 
offered to venture a little deeper 
into the psychology of Byron’s 
emotions. The more I read in 
his letters and in the accounts 
of those who knew him best, 
the more I am convinced that 
the popular idea of Byron asa 
man whose life was bound up 
in his love affairs, whatever 
their nature, is the very reverse 
of the truth: that, on the con- 
trary, his heart was very little 
concerned in them, and that his 
strongest emotions were his 
friendships with men whom he 
respected, whom he took for his 
intellectual peers. He seems to 
me to have longed to be under- 
stood, and liked, and affection- 
ately regarded by his men 
friends with far more real 
feeling of the heart than is 
shown in any one of his affairs 
with women. He took women 
lightly, just a trifle in the 
Mohammedan way, and did not 
really care deeply about them 
in any other. No doubt he 
was chaffing when- he - said 
they ought not to eat with 
men: he said this sort of 
thing to annoy important 
ladies like Mrs Shelley and 
Mrs Hunt. And no doubt he 
exaggerated when he wrote in 
his diary—in 1821: it is not 
the least of Mr Protheros 
good deeds to have given 
these diaries and journals fully, 
as they were written—that the 
present state of women is “a 
remnant of the barbarism of 
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the chivalric and feudal ages— 
artificial and unnatural. They 
ought to mind home—and be 
well fed and clothed—but not 
mixed in society. . . . Music— 
drawing—dancing—also a little 
gardening and ploughing now 
and then.” But underneath 
the humour there is a sort of 
conviction. He wrote jestingly 
—and I do not think it was all 
affectation—even of his affair 
with Mdme. Guiccioli, But 
there can be no doubt of his 
affection towards the men he 
really liked, of his eagerness to 
acknowledge the least kindness 
from any one of them, of his 
unstinted return of apprecia- 
tion. 

Much of what is called 
Byron’s vanity I believe to 
have been this eagerness for 
the friendship of intellect and 
understanding. His pleasure 
when Walter Scott wrote to 
him and his almost effusive 
replies; his hearty acknow- 
ledgment of Isaac d’Israeli’s 
appreciation; his delight in 
Goethe’s—this is not vanity, 
but the best kind of human 
response, of mind leaping to 
mind. His patience under the 
criticism of those he liked is as 
notable as the vigour of his 
replies to that of his enemies. 
It is almost ludicrous to read 
of his allowing the first two 
cantos of “Don Juan” to be 
submitted to a committee of 
friends, who were to decide 
if they ought to be published. 
Of this surprising committee 
two members, Moore and Frere, 
were poets, and of course in 
their own view rivals, and there 
were also Kinnaird, a banker, 
Hobhouse, a sincere but very 
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candid friend, and Scrope 
Davies, a “buck.” The com- 
mittee decided that the cantos 
should not be published, and 
Byron in the first instance 
positively acquiesced, with a 
shrug at the “cant of the day” 
and a humorous complaint, 
quoting Tony Lumpkin, that 
he should be “snubbed so while 
I am in spirits.” Not only 
about “Don Juan,” but about 
most of his other poems, 
Murray his publisher plied 
him with remonstrances and 
criticisms, and Byron met 
them all with careful argu- 
ment and counter-appeal to be 
allowed to write his own poems. 
Even when Murray took upon 
himself to omit stanzas, dedica- 
tions, and what not without 
leave, Byron, though exas- 
perated, did no more than 
complain. He even writes to 
Moore: ‘“ Murray has shuffled, 
and almost insinuated that my 
last productions are dull. Dull, 
sir!—damme, dull! I believe 
he is right.” There is not much 
vanity or arrogance in that. 
His relations with Murray are 
interesting, if only because the 
bulk of the letters, and 
especially of the new letters, 
were written to that personage. 
They have their comic side, and 
both poet and publisher made 
extraordinary demands on 
human patience. Byron seems 
to have looked on Murray as a 
sort of Whitely, a “universal 
emporium.” JI have noted 
down some of the things the 
unfortunate publisher was re- 
quired to send out to Italy: 
Tooth-powder, Peruvian bark, 
magnesia, Macassar oil, a bull- 
dog, a terrier, two Newfound- 
3F 
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land dogs, of course innumer- 
able books, and “ Burkitt’s soda 
powders.” The poet was diffi- 
cult in the matter of proofs. 
“None of your damned proofs ; 
. . . don’t let me have any of 
your cursed printers’ trash to 
pore over,” he writes at one 
time, and at another is furious 
when printers’ mistakes appear 
in his books. He sometimes 
patronises Murray with a sort 
of ‘mock offensiveness, telling 
him that he is “a little spoilt 
by ‘villainous company ’—wits, 
persons of honour about town, 
authors, and fashionables—to- 
gether with your ‘I am just 
going to call at Carlton House: 
are you walking that way,’ ” 
and banters him on “ the ferine 
nature of a publisher”; but it is 
clear that mutual regard of the 
two men was never seriously 
interrupted. It was only when 
Byron’s good nature was 
persuaded by Shelley to help 
the luckless enterprise of the 
brothers Leigh and John Hunt 
that even the business relation 
ceased—tried as it had been on 
both sides, by Murray’s fears 
and Byron’s irritations. 

Byron had to complain, and 
justly, as Moore admitted in 
his Diary too late, of neglect 
from old friends — “thinking 
constantly, as his letters prove 
him to have been, of distant 
friends, and receiving few or 
none equal proofs of thought- 
fulness in return.” He had 
to find, as others have found, 
how little active is the good 
nature we hopefully attribute 
to our acquaintance. But his 
own good nature was proof 
against that. With Moore he 
never quarrelled at all, nor 
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varied in his affectionate tone. 
There was a fresh—and an 
amusing — breeze with Hob- 
house, but it was Hobhouse 
who took offence. When that 
ardent reformer was sent to 
Newgate for a brief period, 
Byron sent a funny ballad, in 
which it is hard to see more 
than friendly chaff, to Murray, 
from whom it leaked into the 
papers. Hobhouse was furious, 
not remembering his own lines 
on Byron, his parody of 
“Though the day of my 
Destiny’s over ’—“ Dear Byron, 
this humbug give over,” &.— 
which are a good deal more 
severe. (It is a very funny and 
strictly verbal parody, of a sort 
we see too little of now: our 
parodist in chief, Mr Seaman, 
parodies the spirit, a more 
difficult task, but the other 
sort is worth having as well.) 
It was later, however, that 
they quarrelled more angrily, 
the cause, which had something 
to do with a bust, being obscure. 
Hobhouse wrote Byron an 
abusive letter, and Byron asked 
of Murray: “By the way, you 
do not happen to know whether 
Mrs Fry had commenced her 
reform of the prisoners at the 
time when Mr Hobhouse was 
in Newgate? there are some 
of his phrases and much of his 
style (in that same letter), 
which led me to suspect that 
either she had not, or that he 
had profited less than the 
others by her instructions.” 
(I venture to quote, as it 1s 
part of the new material, but 
of course one could quote such 
delightful fun for ever from 
the letters.) But with Hob- 
house, as with Kinnaird and 
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a few others of his oldest 
friends, affection survived the 
trials of distance and conse- 
quent mistakes. One would 
give much to have more of 
his letters to Lord Clare. 
Mdme. Guiccioli describes By- 
ron’s emotion when he and 
Lord Clare parted in Italy, 
and in the last year of his 
life we find him still writing 
to this old Harrow chum as 
“my dearest Clare.” Friends, 
cronies, confidants, and sym- 
pathisers among men— that 
is what was really important 
to Byron’s heart. 

Of the men with whom he 
consorted after 1816 one thinks 
first of Shelley. It was an 
intellectual friendship, based 
on a mutual admiration which 
—in spite of the phrase’s evil 
meaning — was genuine and 
proper. Their tastes were 
not alike, and Shelley’s sen- 
sitiveness sometimes was hurt 
by Byron’s manner. But 
Byron wrote to Murray after 
Shelley’s death—and the sen- 
tence is alone, as they say, 
worth a new edition of the 
letters—‘ You were all brutally 
mistaken about Shelley, who 
was, without exception, the 
best and least selfish man I 
ever knew. I never knew one 
who was not a beast in com- 
parison.” It is a tribute to 
rank with that of Gibbon to 
Henry Fielding, and it may 
be a finer. 

It is not necessary to discuss 
the Leigh Hunt trouble. Hunt 
seems to have been one of those 
men born to justify cynics: he 
resented an obligation, though 
he made no effort to requite it; 
and that Byron should house 





and finance him and give,among 
other of his finest works, the 
“Vision of Judgment ” to John 
Hunt’s wretched paper, weighed 
nothing against fancied slights. 
The quarrel, such as it was, I 
suspect was a woman’s affair. 
Byron disliked Hunt’s kraal, 
as he rather rudely called it, 
and, especially, the “six little 
blackguards,” Hunt’s sons, and 
foolishly wrote this sentiment to 
Mrs Shelley. That good lady, 
I am strongly of opinion, would 
have shown at once such a letter 
to Mrs Hunt. The opinion is not 
harsh, for Mrs Shelley’s gener- 
osity is revealed to us. Byron 
had refused Shelley’s legacy 
to himself of £2000, had done 
all he could to get his 
widow an allowance from Sir 
Timothy Shelley, .and had 
offered her money of his own, 
which she refused, preferring 
to accept Trelawney’s. When 
Byron started for Greece (taking 
with him £10,000 to spend on 
the Greeks as a _ beginning) 
Mrs Shelley inveighed against 
his “unconquerable avarice” 
which “prevented his supply- 
ing me with money,” and re- 
lated how “a remnant of shame 
caused him to avoid me.” Not, 
I think, the nicest sort of 
woman. As for Trelawney, he 
disliked Byron, and is not a 
trustworthy chronicler; more- 
over, his acquaintance with 
Byron was at a time when the 
poet’s nerves, as many incidents 
show, were irritable. We know 
little of his Italian friendships, 
about which he would not be 
likely to write very much to his 
English correspondents. The 
Counts Gamba, the father and 
brother of Mdme. Guiccioli, were 
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his constant allies, and Pietro 
Gamba seems to have been the 
most intimate of his foreign 
men friends. They seem rather 
to have “let him in” during 
the revolutionary movement at 
Ravenna — storing condemna- 
tory arms in his house when 
the plot was discovered—but 
your patriot is often careless. 

In labouring to be clear, I 
become long: I must quit this 
more exclusively personal aspect 
of Byron in Italy with a very 
few more words. The circum- 
stances of his life were not 
likely to check the egotism 
obvious in him from the first, 
and the new letters, of course, 
are full of it. But it remained 
for the most part an egotism of 
the head and not of the heart— 
a harmless egotism which made 
him analyse himself in his 
diaries, and write accounts of 
the same trivial incident that 
had happened to him to half-a- 
dozen friends, and linger over 
his feats at swimming and recall 
his “notches” at Lord’s, but 
which never stood in the way 
of the sympathetic ear and the 
open hand. Without the egot- 
ism he could not have been the 
poet we admire, without the 
obverse side the Byron whose 
memory it is possible to love. 
Practical sense, judgment, ob- 
servation, a grip of things— 
those qualities waver, as with 
all men, but grow steadily all 
the while. The humour be- 
comes mellower, but remains as 
gay. A bitter gibe at his wife 
from time to time we have, yet 
also a curious desire she should 
be kept in mind of him, and a 
real solicitude for his daughter, 
Ada. As for his old loves, he 
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obliged my theory by hardly 
mentioning them: we find him 
trying to reconcile Lady Fran- 
ces Webster and her husband 
at Leghorn with a friendly 
gravity. 

This is not an occasion to 
write of the poetry, even if to 
do so would not be worse than 
superfluous. But questions of 
literary criticism fill a good 
space in the letters, especially 
in vol. v., and some of them are 
focussed by Mr Prothero in his 
appendices. Passages in the 
new letters, in vol. v., which de- 
preciate Keats have caused a 
good deal of not unnatural 
annoyance to _ present - day 
critics. Now, if Byron’s abuse 
of Keats—for I fear it amounts 
to that—had been a cold- 
blooded and accurate expres- 
sion of opinion, it would reflect 
without doubt on Byron’s taste 
and judgment. But the reverse 
is the case. In that day liter- 
ary “schools” and parties were 
furiously fighting bodies. Keats, 
in the eye of the world, belonged 
to the school of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge—a school which 
offended Byron by its really ex- 
cessive claims to be the only 
prophet of “nature,” and by an 
equally excessive and unreason- 
able belittling of Pope. The 
controversy between the class- 
ical and the romantic is dead: 
we are content to see the merits 
of both and enjoy what is best 
in them, but in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century this 
reasonable course was almost 
impossible. Byron, also, would 
have been more than human if 
he had not been influenced by 
a very personal consideration. 
His own genius, stimulated by 
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emotion though it was, grew, 
more strongly as years went on, 
intellectual, observant, epigram- 
matic, worldly, and it led him 
to forsake his first passionate 
manner and incline to the class- 
ical mode. He thought, and 
rightly, that his later work was 
far better than his earlier. But 
the later work was by no means 
so popular as the earlier. He 
wrote to Shelley in 1822: “Mur- 
ray writes discouragingly. .. . 
You see what it is to throw 
pearls to swine. As long as I 
wrote the exaggerated non- 
sense”’—was ever poet so can- 
did before or since ?—‘“ which 
has corrupted the public taste, 
they applauded to the very 
echo; and now that I have 
really composed, within these 
three or four years, some things 
which should ‘not willingly be 
let die,’ the whole herd snort 


and grumble and return to 


wallow in their mire.” Pope 
was Byron’s idol: he spared no 
pains to defend him, writing 
prodigious long attacks on the 
Rev. Mr Bowles, and Keats 
was closely associated with his 
dispraise. It is, moreover, to 
the credit of Byron’s judgment 
that he saw in Keats the strong 
man of the school he disliked— 
though of course, being a fight- 
ing critic, he did not say so— 
the man “to go for,” and he 
went for him accordingly. As 
for the strength of his language, 
violence was the fashion of the 
time: the curious may see, in 
one of Mr Prothero’s append- 
ices, remarks of Southey upon 
Byron as violent as anything 
Byron wrote against Keats or 
even Southey himself, and far 
—far—more venomous. When 
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Keats died, Byron hastened to 
request Murray to “omit all 
that is said about him in any 
MSS. of mine, or publication,” 
and added, “ His ‘ Hyperion’ is 
a fine monument, and will keep 
his name.” This was more 
generous dealing than Byron’s 
critics meted to himself: the 
amiable Southey was moved to 
be “sorry” for Byron’s death, 
“because it comes in aid of a 
pernicious reputation which was 
stinking in the snuff.” (It is 
worth turning to this appendix 
to admire an exercise in malev- 
olent, canting self-righteousness 
more remarkable than any of 
Southey’s poems.) But even in 
our own impartial times, critics 
sometimes say things in their 
haste which their judgment 
might correct. I -read_ the 
other day in a serious “ week- 
ly” the expression of a wish 
that Mr Kipling “would give 
up writing altogether,” and the 
critic had just read ‘Kim.’ If 
Byron was a little blind to the 
merits of Keats there was much 
excuse, and we are justified in 
thinking that he was not so 
blind as he seemed. 

It was not a new Byron who 
sailed for Greece in 1823; it 
was not a quality hitherto dor- 
mant that suddenly took the 
lead of the rest. Dr Drury at 
Harrow had thought he should 
be an orator and a statesman, 
and he had never been a seden- 
tary poet, but of his nature, 
though not in results, essentially 
a man of action. For all that 
he wrote and read he had to 
thank his vitality of constitu- 
tion: he could never live with- 
out mixing with men and lend- 
ing his weight to their affairs, 
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and had his strength not ad- 
mitted of both it was action 
that would have come first. A 
happier start in public life at 
home and happier circumstances 
in his private life might easily 
‘have lost the poet in the states- 
man. The countenance of Eng- 
lish society, you must remember, 
was not given him until he had 
written a famous poem, and to 
start political life in the House 
of Lords poor and friendless was 
no likelier an opportunity then 
than now. And before he had 
run through the romantic and 
other pleasures which the brief 
worship of society threw in his 
path, before he had had fair 
time for such a temperament as 
his to set steadily for ambition, 
he was driven out of the country. 
This is perhaps a vain specula- 
tion, but at least action — ad- 
venture —the affairs of men, 


played as it was an invariably 
important part with him. First 


his travels, then tumultuous 
social action, so to call it, in 
England, then the dissipation 
and society of Venice, and then 
the revolutionary plots, into 
which he threw himself heart 
and soul at Ravenna. The 
spies of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, as their reports show, 
looked on Byron as a powerful 
conspirator—making all kinds 
of mistakes about him, as such 
gentry do, but obtaining plenty 
of corroboration for their fears. 
It is probable that the compara- 
tive calm of his last two years 
in Italy, only relieved by silly 
Hunt squabbles and the like, 
had thoroughly bored him: his 
joy at escaping for an adventure 
is on record. 


His motive in going can 
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hardly have been merely en- 
thusiasm for “liberty.” The 
generous souls of that day had 
the privilege of believing that 
“liberty” would really bring 
happiness to little nationalities, 
and Byron shared sincerely in 
this belief—which was at times 
a little strangely in contrast 
with his ultra-aristocratic habit 
of mind and contempt for the 
mob. But he could have had 
no illusions about the Greeks. 
He had seen them as a young 
man, when he thought them 
“plausible rascals,” with the 
vices of the Turks without their 
virtues. Or, if he had any, he 
must have been quickly unde- 
ceived. One of his first actions 
at Missolonghi was to release 
several Mohammedan women 
and children whom the revolted 
Greeks had _ enslaved, after 
butchering the men; and from 
first to last almost every Greek 
who approached him tried to 
swindle him, or at least to make 
a private haul from the money 
he was ready to supply to the 
cause. ‘Damned liars!” he 
wrote in a journal, and ap- 
plauds St Paul for seeing no 
difference between a Greek and 
a Jew. What sort of ambition 
he may have had for himself 
cannot be known. There were 
great chances in the game, for 
the quarrels of the Greek leaders 
were already making a foreign 
ruler indispensable. A large 
governorship at least he might 
have looked for, if not for some- 
thing grander. But I fancy tt 
was just the adventure that 
moved him most. 
The upshot makes pitiable 
reading. Intrigues, worries, re 
volts, impossible leaders, impos 
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sible followers — illness, death. 
To the last he was indefatigable, 
keen, practical, and far-seeing. 
The might-have-beens crowd on 
one’s imagination. If Byron 
had lived to the Psalmist’s limit, 
he would have been alive in 
1858. What would he have 
thought of Tennyson, of Dickens, 
of Thackeray? Of Disraeli, of 
Gladstone? These superficial 
questions give way to others 
less plausibly to be answered. 
But I cannot see that there 
was any radical twist in Byron’s 
nature that was sure to bring 
an explosion, a madness, in the 
end. I cannot see why the 
strengthening of judgment, of 
the hold on practical life, of the 
curb on waywardness should not 
have continued. If he had 
returned from Greece he would 
have returned to England: 
that is certain. “Why did I 
not go to England before I 
came here?” he said on his 
deathbed. His old disgust of 
his countrymen had _ been 
waning, and was probably near 
its end in Cephalonia, where 
the good-fellowship towards 
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him of the English officers sur- 
prised and touched him. If he 
had returned to England the 
old “literary” enemies and 
their war-cries would have 
been loud, of course, but they 
could not have stopped his 
course. With the fresh glamour 
of his Greek exploits on him 
another splendid chance would 
have been his, and this time it 
would not have been stolen 
from him. How would he 
have used it? His vigour as a 
poet was still at its greatest 
when he died, but there are 
signs that he was weary of the 
literary hubbub, and he was 
not one to write for writing’s 
sake without regard to his 
effect. It was a time of great 
doings in politics, but not of 
very strong men, and such a 
force as Byron’s must have 
weighed heavily then, if he had 
chosen. Vain dreams!—but I 
think that the loss of his 
intellectual honesty to English 
life was hardly less than that of 
his fire and his wit to English 
letters. 


G. S. STREET. 
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BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


CHAPTER VII.—LOVE AND AN 


I PRAY you be gentle 
Dorothea. Find, if you 
something admirable in this 
plain spinster keeping, at thir- 
ty-seven, a room in her breast 
adorned and ready for first love. 
Find it pitiful, if you must, 
that the blind boy should so 
mistake his lodging. Only do 
not laugh, or your laughter may 
accuse you in the sequel. 

She had a most simple heart. 
Wonder filled it as she rode 
home to Bayfield, and by the 
bridge she reined up Mercury 
as if to take her bearings in an 
unfamiliar country. At her feet 
rushed the Axe, swollen by spring 
freshets; a bullfinch, wet from 
his bath, bobbed on the sand- 
stone parapet, shook himself, 
and piped a note or two; away 
up the stream among the alders 
birds were chasing and court- 
ing; from above the Bayfield 
elms, out of spaces of blue, the 
larks’ song fell like a din of 
innumerable silver hammers. 
Kither new sense had been 
given her, or the rains had 
washed the landscape and re- 
stored obliterated lines, colours, 
meanings. The very leaves by 
the roadside were fragrant as 
flowers. 

For the moment it sufficed 
to know that she was loved, 
and that she loved. She was 


Wwithggno fool. 
can, ‘= 


OLD MAID. 


At the back of all 
her wonder lay the certainty 
that in the world’s eyes such 
love as hers was absurd; that 
it must end where it began; 
that Raoul could never be hers, 
nor she escape from a captivity 
as real as his. But, perhaps 
because she knew all this so 
certainly, she could put it aside. 
This thing had come to her: 
this happiness to which—alone, 
in darkness, depressed by every 
look into the mirror, by every 
casual proof that her brothers 
and intimates accepted its ver- 
dict as final—her soul had been 
loyal,—a forgotten servant of 
a neglectful lord. In _ the 
silence of her own room, in 
her garden, in the quiet stir 
of household duties, and again 
during the long evenings while 
she sat knitting by the fire 
and her brothers talked, she 
had pondered much upon love 
and puzzled herself with many 
questions. She had watched 
girls and their lovers, wives 
and their husbands. Can love 
(she has asked) draw near, and 
pass and go its way unrecog- 
nised? She had conned the 
signs. Now the hour had 
come, and she had needed none 
of her learning: eyes, hands, 
and voice, she had known the 
authentic god. 
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And she knew that it was 
not absurd: she knew herself 
worthy of love’s belated con- 
descension—not Raoul’s. For 
the moment she scarcely 
thought of Raoul. For the 
moment Raoul’s image grew 
faint and indefinite in the 
glory of being loved. Her in- 
stinct, too, thrust it into the 
background; for as Raoul grew 
definite so must his youth, 
his circumstances, the world’s 
laughter, the barriers never to 
be overcome. But merely to 
be loved, and to rest in that 
knowledge awhile—here were 
no barriers. The thing had 
happened. It was. Nothing 
could forbid or efface it. 

Yet when she reached home, 
after forcing the astonished 
Mercury to canter up the 


entire length of Bayfield hill, 
she must walk straight to her 


room and study her face in 
the glass. 

“It has happened to you— 
to you! Why has it not trans- 
figured you? But then people 
would guess. Your teeth stand 
out—well, not so very promi- 
nently—but they stand out, 
and that is why foreigners 
laugh at Englishwomen. Yes, 
it has happened to you; but 
why? how?” 

It so happened that she 
must meet him the next day. 
Narcissus had engaged him to 
make drawings of the Bayfield 
pavement, a new series to 
supersede hers in an enlarged 
edition of the treatise. Every 
one of the tesselle was to be 
drawn to scale, and she must 
meet him to-morrow in the 
library with her brother and 
receive instructions, for she 
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had promised to help in tak- 
ing measurements. 

When the time came, 
she entered the library, she 
did not indeed dare to lift 
her eyes. But Narcissus, al- 
ready immersed in calculations, 
scarcely looked up from his 
paper. “Ah! there you are: 
have you brought the India 
ink?” he asked; and after a 
minute she marvelled at her 
own self - possession. Even 
when he left them to work 
out the measurements together 
(and it flashed upon her that 
henceforth they would often 
be left together—her immunity 
would be taken for granted), 
she kept her head bowed over 
the papers, and managed to 
control her voice to put one 
or two ordinary questions— 
until the pencil dropped from 
her fingers and she felt her 
hand imprisoned. 

“ Dorothea !” 

“Oh please, no!” she entreat- 
ed hoarsely. “M. Raoul P 

“Charles.” She attempted 
to draw her hand away, but, 
failing, lifted her eyes for mercy. 
They were sick and troubled. 
“Charles,” he insisted. 

“Charles, then.” She re- 
lented, and he kissed her gaily. 
It was as if she drank in the 
kiss and, the next moment, re- 
coiled from it. He released her 
hand and waited, watching her. 
She stood upright by the table, 
her shoulder turned to him, her 
eyes gazing through the long 
window upon the green stretch 
of lawn. She was trembling 
slightly. 

“Tt—it hurts like a wound,” 
she murmured, and her hand 
went up to her breast. “But 


and 
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you must listen, please. You 
know—better than I—that this 
is the end. Oh yes”—as he 
would have interrupted—“ it is 
beautiful—for me. But I am 
old and you are a boy, and it is 
all quite silly. Please, listen : 
even apart from this it would 
be quite silly, and could end 
nowhere.” 

He caught at her hand again, 
and she let it lie in his. 

“Nowhere,” she repeated, 


and, lifting her head, nodded 
Her eyes were brim- 


twice. 
ming. 

“But if you love me——” he 
began. 

She waited a moment, but 
he did not finish. ‘Ah, there 
it is, you see; you cannot 
finish. I was afraid to meet 
you to-day; but now I am 
glad, because we can talk about 
it once and for all. Charles ”— 
she hesitated over the name— 
“dear, I have been thinking. 
Since we see this so clearly, 
it can be no treachery to my 
brothers to let our love stand 
where it does. At my age ”— 
and Dorothea laughed nerv- 
ously — “one is more easily 
contented than at yours.” 

“T cannot bear your talking 
in this way.” 

“Oh yes, you can,” she as- 
sured him with a_ practical 
little nod. “I don’t like it 
myself, but it has to be done. 
Now, in the first place, when 
we meet like this there must be 
no kissing.” She blushed while 
her voice wavered again over the 
word ; then, as again his hand 
closed upon hers, she laughed. 
“‘Well—yes—you may kiss my 
hand. But I must not have it 
on my conscience that I am 
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hiding from Endymion and 
Narcissus what they have a 
right to know. Of course they 
would be angry if they knew 
that I—that I loved you at all; 
but they would have no right, 
for they could not have for- 
bidden or prevented it. Now, 
if our prospects were what 
folks would call happier, why, 
then, in earnest of them, you 
might kiss me, but then you 
would be bound to go to my 
brothers and tell them. But 
since it can all come to 
nothing ” A ghost of a 
smile finished the sentence. 

“This war cannot last for 
ever.” 

“‘Tt seems to have lasted ever 
since I can remember. But 
what difference could its end- 
ing make? Ah, yes—then I 
should lose you!” she cried in 
dismay, but added with as 
sudden remorse, “ Forgive my 
selfishness ! ” 

“You are adorable,” said he, 
and they laughed and picked 
up their pencils. 

Dorothea’s casuistry might 
prove her ignorant of love and 
its perils as a child is of fire; 
but having, as she deemed, 
discovered the limits of her 
duty, and set up her terms 
with Raoul upon them, she 
soon developed a wonderful 
cunning in the art of being 
loved. Her plainness and the 
difference in their ages she took 
for granted and subtly per- 
suaded Raoul to take for 
granted: she had no affecta- 
tions, no minauderies: by in- 
stinct she avoided setting up 
any illusion which he could not 
share: unconsciously and natu- 
rally she rested her strength on 
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the maternal, protective side of 
love. Raoul came to her with his 
woes, his difficulties, his quar- 
rels against fate; and she talked 
them over with him and ad- 
vised him almost as might a 
wise elder sister. She had read 
the ‘ Confessions,’ and, in spite 
of the missing pages, with less 
of fascination than disgust, yet 
had absorbed more than she 
knew. In Raoul she recognised 
certain points of likeness to 
his great countryman— points 
which had puzzled her in the 
book. Now the book helped 
her to treat them, though she 
was unaware of its help. Still 
less aware was she of any like- 
ness between her and Madame 
de Warens, of whom (again in 
spite of the missing pages) she 
had a poor opinion. 

The business of the drawings 
brought Raoul to Bayfield al- 
most daily; and, as she had 
foreseen, they were much alone. 
After all—since it could end in 
nothing—the situation had its 
advantages: no one in the 
household gave it a thought, 
apparently. Dorothea was not 
altogether sure about Polly; 
once or twice she had caught 
Polly eyeing her with an odd 
expression, — once especially, 
when she had looked up as the 
girl was plaiting her hair, and 
their eyes met in the glass. 
And once again Dorothea had 
sent her to the library with a 
note of instructions left that 
morning by Narcissus, and fol- 
lowing a few minutes later had 
found her standing and talking 
with M. Raoul in an attitude 
which, without being familiar, 
was not quite respectful. 

“What was she saying?” her 
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mistress asked, a moment or two 
later. 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered 
negligently. “I suppose that 
class of person cannot be 
troubled to show respect to 
prisoners.” 

That evening Dorothea rated 
the girl soundly for her pertness. 
* And I shall speak to Zeally,” 
she threatened, “if anything of 
the kind happens again. If Mr 
Endymion is to let you two have 
a house when you marry, and 
take in the Frenchmen as 
lodgers, he will want to know 
that you treat them properly.” 
Polly wept promptly and was 
forgiven. 

April, May, June, went by, 
and still Dorothea lived in her 
dream, troubled only by dread 
of the day which. must bring 
her lover’s task to an end, and, 
with it, his almost daily visits. 
Bit by bit she learned his story. 
He told her of Arles, his birth- 
place, with its Roman masonry 
and amphitheatre; of a tur- 
reted, terraced chateau and a 
family of aristocrats lording it 
among the vineyards ; conspir- 
ing a little later with other 
noble families, entertaining 
them at secret meeting of the 
Chiffonne, where oaths were 
taken; later again, defending 
itself behind barricades of pav- 
ing-stones ; last of all, marched 
or carried in batches to the 
guillotine or the fusillade. He 
told of Avignon and its papal 
castle overhanging the Rhone, 
the city where he had spent his 
schooldays, and at the age of 
nine had seen Patriot L’Escuyer 
stabbed to death in the Cor- 
deliers’ Church with women’s 
scissors ; had seen Jourdan the 
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avenger, otherwise Coupe -téte, 
march flaming by at the head of 
his brave brigands d’ Avignon. 
He told of the sequel, the 
hundred and thirty men, women, 
and babes slaughtered in the 
dungeon of the Glaciére; of 
Choisi’s dragoons and grena- 
diers at the gates, and how, 
with roses scattered before 
them, they marched through 
the streets to the castle, entered 
the gateway and _ paused, 
brought toa stand by the stench 
of putrefying flesh. He and 
his schoolmates had taken a 
holiday—their master being in 
hiding—to see the bodies lifted 
out. Also he had seen the 
search-party ride out through 
the gates and return again 
bringing Jourdan, with feet 
strapped beneath his horse’s 
belly. He told of his journey 
to Paris—his purpose to learn 
to paint (at such a time!); of 
the great David, fat and 
wheezy, back at his easel, 
panting from civil bloodshed ; 
of the call to arms, his enlist- 
ment, his first campaign of 
1805; of the foggy morning of 
Austerlitz, his wound, and the 
long hours he lay in the rear 
of a battery on the height of 
Pratzen, writhing, watching the 
artillerymen at work; ... and 
so on, with stories of marching 
and fighting, nights slept out 
by him at full length on the 
sodden turf beside his arms. 
She had no history to tell 
him in exchange: she asked 
only to listen and to comfort. 
Yet so cleverly he addressed his 
story that the longest mono- 
logue became, by aid of a look 
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or pressure of the hand, a con- 
versation in which she, his 
guardian angel, bore her part. 
Did he talk of Avignon, for 
instance? It was the land of 
Laura and Petrarch, and she, 
seated with half-closed eyes 
beneath the Bayfield elms, saw 
the pair beside the waters of 
Vaucluse, saw the roses and 
orange-trees and arid plains of 
Provence, and wondered at the 
trouble in their spiritual love. 
She was not troubled: love as 
“a dureless content and a 
trustless joy” lay outside of 
her knowledge, and she had 
no desire to prove it. In 
this only she forgot the differ- 
ence between Raoul’s age and 
hers. 

The day came when his work 
was ended. They spent a great 
part of that afternoon in the 
garden, now in the height of 
its midsummer glory. Raoul 
was very silent. 

“But this must not end. It 
cannot end so!” he groaned 
once or twice. He never forgot 
for long his old spite against 
Time. 

“Tt will never end for me,” 
she murmured. 

“Of what are you made, 
then, that you look forward to 
living on shadows ?—one would 
say almost cheerfully! I be- 
lieve you could be happy if you 
never saw me again!” 

“Even if that had to be,” 
she answered gravely, “while 
I knew you loved me I should 
never be quite unhappy. But 
you must find a way, while you 
can, to come sometimes: yes, 
you must come.” 
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CHAPTER VIII..—CORPORAL ZEALLY INTERVENES. 


Dorothea sat in the great 
hall of Bayfield between the 
lamplight and the moonlight, 
listening to the drip of the 
fountain beneath its tiny cupola. 
A midsummer moon-ray fell 
through the uncurtained lan- 
tern beneath the dome, and 
spread in a small pool of silver 
at her feet. Beneath one of 
the two shaded lamps Endy- 
mion lounged in his armchair 
and read the ‘Sherborne Mer- 
cury. Narcissus had carried 
off the other to a table across 
the hall by the long bookcase, 
and above the pot - plants 
banked about the fountain she 
saw it shining on his shapely 
grey head as he bent over a 
copy of the Antonine Itinerary 
and patiently worked out a new 


Her 


theory of its distances. 
own face rested in deep shadow, 
and she felt grateful for it as 
she leaned back thinking her 


own thoughts. It was a whole 
week now since Charles had 
visited Bayfield; but she had 
encountered him that morning 
in Axcester High Street as she 
passed up it on horseback with 
her brothers. Narcissus had 
reined up to put some question 
or other about the drawings ; 
but Endymion (who did not 
share his brother’s liking for 
M. Raoul) had ridden on, and 
she had ridden on too, though 
reluctantly. She recalled his 
salute, his glance at her, and 
down-dropped eyes: she won- 
dered what point Narcissus and 
he had discussed, and blamed 
herself for not having found 
courage to ask... . 


The stable clock struck ten. 
She arose and kissed her 
brothers good night. By Nar- 
cissus she paused. 

“Be careful of your eyes, 
dear. And if you are going 
to be busy with that great 
book these next few evenings, 
I will have the table brought 
across to the other side, where 
you will be cosier.” 

Narcissus came out of his 
calculations and looked up at 
her gently. “Please do not 
disarrange the furniture for 
me: a change always fidgets 
me, even before I take in pre- 
cisely what has happened.” 
He smiled. “In that I re- 
semble my old friend Vespa- 
sian, who would have no altera- 
tions made when he visited his 
old home—manente villa qualis 
fuerat olim, ne quid scilicet 
oculorum consuetudini deperiret. 
A pleasant trait, I have always 
thought.” 

He lit her candle and kissed 
her, and Dorothea went up the 
broad staircase to her own 
room. MHalf-way along the 
corridor she stayed a moment 
to look down upon the hall. 
Endymion had dropped his 
newspaper and was yawning, 
—a sure sign that Narcissus, 
already reabsorbed in _ the 
Itinerary, would in a few 
moments be hurried from it 
to bed. 

She reached the door of her 
room and opened it, then 
checked an exclamation of 
annoyance. For some mys- 
terious reason Polly had for- 
gotten to light her candle. 
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This was her rule, never broken 
before. 

She stepped to the bell-pull. 
Her hand was on it when she 
heard the girl’s voice muttering 
in the next room—the boudoir. 
At least it sounded like Polly’s 
voice, though its tone was 
strangely subdued and level. 
“Talking to herself,’ Dorothea 
decided, and smiled in spite of 
her annoyance, as every one 
smiles who catches another in 
this trick. She dropped the 
bell-pull and opened the boudoir 
door. 

Polly was not talking to 
herself. She was leaning far 
out of the open window, and 
at the sound of the door started 
back into the room with a gasp 
and a short cry. 

“To whom were you talk- 
ing?” 

Dorothea had set the candle 
down in the bedroom. Outside 
the window the park lay spread 
to the soft moonshine, but the 
moon did not look directly into 
the boudoir. In the half-light 
mistress and maid sought each 
other’s eyes. 

“To whom were you talk- 
ing?” Dorothea demanded 
sternly. 

Polly was silent for a second 
or two, then her chin went up 
defiantly. “To Mr Raoul,” 
she muttered. 

“To M. Raoul !—to M. Raoul? 
I don’t understand. Is M. Raoul 
—oh, for goodness’ sake speak, 
girl! What is that? I see a 
piece of paper in your hand.” 

Polly twisted it in her fingers, 
and made a movement to hide 
it in her pocket. But with the 
movement she seemed to re- 
flect. 
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“He gave it tome. I don’t 
understand anything about it. 
I was shutting the window 
when he whistled to me. He 
gave me this: I—I think he 
meant it for you.” Polly’s tone 
suddenly became saucy, but her 
voice shook. 

Dorothea was shaking too as 
her fingers closed on the note. 
She vainly sought to read the 
girl’s eyes. Her own cheeks 
were burning, she felt, — the 
blood rushing into them and 
singing in her ears. Yet in 


her abasement she kept her 
dignity, and motioning Polly 
to follow, stepped into the bed- 
room, unfolded the letter slowly, 
it by the candle 


and read 
there :— 


“My ANGEL,—I have hun- 
gered now for a week. Be at 
your window this evening, and 
let me at least be fed with a 
word. See what I risk for 
you.— Yours devotedly and for 
ever.” 


There was no signature, but 
well enough Dorothea knew the 
handwriting. A wave of anger 
swelled in her heart—the first 
she had ever felt towards him. 
He had _ behaved selfishly. 
“See what I risk for you!”— 
but to what risk was he expos- 
ing her! He was breaking 
their covenant too—demanding 
that which he must know her 
conscience abhorred. She had 
not believed he could under- 
stand her so poorly, hold her 
so cheap. Cheap, indeed, since 
he had risked her name in 
Polly’s hands! 

She turned the paper over, 
noting its creases. Suddenly— 
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“You have opened and read 
this!” she said. 

Polly admitted it with down- 
cast eyes. The girl, after the 
first surprise, had demeaned her- 
self admirably, and now stood 
in the attitude proper to a 
confidential servant, solicitous, 
respectful, prepared to blink the 
peccadillo, even to sympathise 
discreetly at a hint given. 

“T’m sorry, miss, that I 
opened it: I ought to have told 
you, but you took me by sur- 
prise. You know, miss, that 
you gave me leave to run down 
to my aunt’s this evening; and 
on my way back—just as I was 
letting myself in by the nursery 
gate—Mr Raoul comes running 
up the hill after me and slips 
this into my hand. To tell you 
the truth, it rather frightened 
me—being run after like that. 
And he said something and ran 
back, for nine was just striking, 
and in a moment the Ting-tang 
would be ringing and he must 
be back to answer his name. 
So in my fiuster I didn’t catch 
what he meant. When I got 
home and opened it, I saw my 
mistake. But you were down- 
stairs at dinner—I couldn’t get 
to speak with you alone—I 
waited to tell you; and just 
now when I was drawing the 
blinds, I heard a whistle—— ” 

“M. Raoul had no right to 
send me such a message, Polly. 
I cannot think what he means 
by it. Nothing that I have 
ever said to him ‘3 

“No, miss,” assented Polly 
readily. After a pause she 
added, “I suppose you'd like 
me to gonow? You won’t be 
wanting your hair done to- 
night?” 
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“Certainly I wish you to 
stay. Is he—is M. Raoul out- 
side?” 

“T think so, miss. 
for certain he is.” 

“Then I must insist on your 
staying with me while I dismiss 
him.” 

“Very good, miss. Would 
you wish me to stay here or to 
come with you?” 

Dorothea felt herself blush- 
ing, and her temper rose again. 
“For the moment stay here. 
I will leave the door open and 
call you when you are wanted.” 
She passed into the boudoir 
and bent to the open window. 
At this corner the foundations 
of the house stood some feet 
lower than the slope out of 
which they had been levelled ; 
and she looked down upon a 
glacis of smooth turf, capped 
by a glimmering parapet of 
bath-stone. Beyond stretched 
the moonlit park. 

“ M. Raoul!” she called, but 
scarcely above a whisper. 

A figure crept out from the 
dark angle below and climbed 
to the parapet. 

“Dorothea! Forgive me! 
Another night and no word 
with you—I could not bear it.” 

“You are mad. You are 
breaking your parole and risk- 
ing shame for me. Nay, you 
have shamed me already. Polly 
is here.” 

“Polly is a good girl: she 
understands. A word, then, if 
you must drive me away!” 

“Your parole!” 

“‘T can pass the sentries. No 
fear of the patrol hereabouts. 
Your hand—let down your hand 
tome. I can reach it from the 
parapet here—with my fingers 


Oh yes— 
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only—not with my lips: though 
even that you never forbade!” 

Weakly, she lowered her arm 
over the sill. He reached to 
touch it; and she leaned her 
face towards his —hers in 
shadow, his pale in the moon- 
light. 

Before their fingers met, a 
yellow flame leapt from the 
angle to the left; a loud re- 
port banged in her ears and 
echoed across the park; and 
Raoul, after swaying a second, 
pitched forward with a sharp 
ery and rolled to the foot of 
the glacis. 

Dorothea forced herself back 
in the room, and there stood 
upright and shook, with Polly 
holding her two hands. 

“They — they have 
him !” 

The two women listened for 
a moment. All was still now. 


shot 


Polly stepped to the window 
and closed it softly. 
“But why? Why?” Doro- 


thea asked it in a_ hoarse 
whisper. 

“They will find quite enough 
without that,” said the practical 
girl; but her voice quavered. 

“Yet if they have seen ? 
Ah, how selfish to think of that 
now! Hush—that was a groan. 
He is alive still.” She moved 
towards the window, but Polly 
dragged her back by main 
force. 

“ Listen, miss!” 

Below they heard the sudden 
unbarring of doors, and Endy- 
mion’s voice calling for Mudge 
the butler. A bell pealed in the 
servants’ hall, stopped, and be- 
gan ringing again in short and 
violent jerks. 

“Let me go,’ commanded 
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Dorothea. “They will never 
find him under the slope there, 
He may be bleeding to death— 
I must tell ™ 

But Polly clung to her. 
“They'll find him safe enough, 
Miss Dorothea. There’s Sam 
now—hark—at the backdoor 
bell ; he’ll tell them——” 

“Sam?” 

“Sam Zeally, miss.” 

“But I don’t understand,” 
Dorothea stammered; with a 
sharp suspicion of treachery 
she pushed the girl from her. 
“Was Zeally mounting guard 
to-night? If I thought 
Don’t tell me it was a trap! 
Oh, you wicked girl!” 

“No, it wasn’t,” answered 
Polly sulkily. “I don’t know 
nothing of Sam’s movements. 
But he might be hanging about 
the house; and if he saw a man 
talking to me—he’s as jealous 
as fire——” 

She broke off at the sound of 
voices below the window. The 
ray of a lantern, as the search- 
party jolted it, flashed and 
danced on wall and ceiling of 
the dim boudoir. A sharp ex- 
clamation announced that Raoul 
was discovered; a confused 
muttering followed; and then 
Dorothea heard Endymion’s 
voice calling up to Mudge from 
the bottom of the trench, 
“Run to Miss Westcote’s room 
and tell her we shall require 
lint and bandages, There is 
no cause for alarm, assure her: 
say there has been an accident 
—a Frenchman overtaken out 
of bounds and wounded —I 
think not seriously. If she be 
gone to bed, get the medicine- 
chest and the key, and bring 
them to the kitchen.” 
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Dorothea had charge of the 
Bayfield medicine - chest, and 
kept it in a cupboard of the 
boudoir. She groped for it, 
pulled open drawer after drawer, 
rifled them for linen, and by the 
time Mudge tapped on the door, 
stood ready with the chest under 
one arm and a heap of band- 
ages in the other. 

“In the kitchen, Mr Endy- 
mion said. Iam coming at once: 
take the chest, run, and have 
as many lamps and candles lit 
as possible.” 

Mudge ran; Dorothea fol- 
lowed, with Polly behind her 
trembling like a leaf. 

The two women reached the 
kitchen as the party entered 
with Raoul and supported him 
to a chair beside the dying fire. 
His face was colourless, and he 
lay back and closed his eyes 
weakly as Endymion stooped to 
examine the wounded leg, with 
Narcissus in close attendance 
and the others standing respect- 
fully apart—Mudge, the two 
footmen (in their shirt-sleeves), 
an under-gardener named Best, 
one of the housemaids, and 
Corporal Zeally by the door in 
regimentals, with his japanned 
shako askew and his Brown 
Bess still in his hand. Behind 
his shoulder three or four of the 
women-servants hung about the 
doorway and peered in, between 
curiosity and terror. 

It was a part of Endymion’s 
fastidiousness that the sight of 
blood—that is, of human blood 
—turned his stomach. In her 
distress Dorothea could not 
help admiring how he conquered 
this aversion ; how he knelt in 
his spick-and-span evening dress 
and, after turning back his 
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ruffles, unlaced the prisoner’s 
soaked shoe and rolled down 
the stocking. 

He looked up gratefully as 
she entered. In such emer- 
gencies Narcissus was worse 
than useless ; but Dorothea had 
the nursing instinct, and her 
brothers recognised it. The 
sight of a wound or a hurt 
steadied her wits, and she be- 
came practical and helpful at 
once. 

“A flesh-wound only, I think ; 
just above the ankle—the ten- 
don cut, but the bone ap- 
parently not broken.” 

“It may be splintered, 
though,” said Dorothea. ‘Has 
any one thought of sending for 
Doctor Ibbetson? He must 
be fetched at once. A towel, 
please— three or four—from 
the dresser there.” A footman 
brought the towels. She knelt, 
folded two on her lap, and rest- 
ing Raoul’s foot there, drew the 
stocking gently from the wound. 
‘A basin and warm water, not 
too hot. Polly, you will find a 
small sponge in the second 
drawer... .” She nodded to- 
wards the medicine - chest. 
“One of you make up a 
better fire and set on a fresh 
kettle... .” 

She gave her orders in a low 
firm voice, and continued to 
direct every one thus while she 
sponged the wound and drew 
off the _ stocking. Neither 
towards them nor towards 
Raoul did she lift her eyes. 
The bare foot of her beloved 
rested in her lap. She heard 
him groan twice, but with no 
pain inflicted by her fingers: if 
their slightest pressure had hurt 
him she would have known. 

3G 
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She went on bathing the wound 
—she who could have bathed 
it with her tears. Then, as 
time passed and still the doctor 
did not come, she began to 
bandage it. She called on Polly 
for the bandages; then, still 
without looking up, she divined 
that Polly was useless—was 
engaged in trying to catch 
Zeally’s eye and warn him or 
get a word with him. 

“He’s pale as a ghost yet,” 
said Endymion. “ Another 
dose of brandy might set him 
up. I gave him some from my 
flask before bringing him in.” 

“He is not going to faint,” 
she answered. 

“Well, I won’t bother him 
with questions until he comes 
round a bit. You, Zeally, had 
better step into my room, 
though, and give me your 
version of the affair.” 


But as the corporal saluted 
and took a step forward, the 


prisoner opened his eyes. 
“Before you examine Zeally, 
sir, let me save you what trouble 
I can.” He spoke faintly, but 
with deliberation. “I wish to 
deny nothing. I was escaping, 
and he tracked me. He came 
on me as I cut across the park, 
and challenged. I did not 
answer, but ran round a corner 
of the house and jumped the 
parapet, thinking to double 
along the trench there and put 
him off the scent—at least to 
dodge the bullet, if he fired. 
But as I jumped for it, he 
winged me. A very pretty 
shot, too. With your leave, sir, 
I'd like to shake hands with 
him on it. Shake hands, 
corporal!” Raoul stretched out 
a hand sideways. “You're a 
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smart fellow, and no malice 
between soldiers.” 

Dorothea heard Polly’s gasp: 
it seemed to her that all the 
room must hear it. Her own 
hand trembled on the bandage. 
She had forgotten her danger 
—the all but inevitable scandal 
—until Raoul brought it back 
to her, and in the same breath 
saved her by his heroic lie. 
She could not suffer it, though. 
Her lips parted to refute it, 
and for the first time she gazed 
up at him, her eyes brimming 
with sudden love, gratitude, 
pride, even while they entreated 
against the sacrifice. He was 
smiling down with an air of 
faint amusement; yet beneath 
the lashes she read a command 
which mastered her will, im- 
posed silence. He had taken 
on a new manliness, and for the 
first time in the story of their 
loves she felt herself dominated 
by something stronger than 
passion. He had swept her off 
her feet, before now, by boyish 
ardour: her humility, the 
marvel of being loved, had aided 
him ; but hitherto in her heart 
she had always felt her own 
character to be the stronger. 
Now he challenged her on 
woman’s own ground—that of 
self-abnegation : he commanded 
her to his own hurt, he towered 
above her. She had _ never 
dreamed of a love like this. 
Beaten, despairing for him, yet 
proud as she had never been m 
her life, she held her breath. 

Corporal Zeally was merely 
bewildered. His was a slow 
mind, and had brought about 
the night’s catastrophe after 
weeks of labour. Unconvinced 
by Polly’s explanation of her 
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meeting with M. Raoul at the 
nursery gate, he had nursed a 
dull jealousy and set himself to 
watch, and had dogged his man 
down at length with the slow 
cunning of a yokel bred of a line 
of poachers. MRaoul’s tribute 
to his smartness perplexed him, 
and almost he scented a trap. 

“Beg your pardon, Squire,” 
he began heavily, forgetting 
military forms of address, “ but 
the gentleman don’t put it 
right.” 

“Oh, hang your British 
modesty!” put in Raoul with 
a wry laugh. “If it pleases 
you to represent that the whole 
thing was accidental, and you 
don’t deserve to be promoted 
sergeant for to-night’s work, 
at least you might respect my 
vanity !” 

Polly saw her opportunity. 
She crossed boldly and made as 
if to lay over the corporal’s 
mouth the hand that would 
fain have boxed his ears. 
“Reckon this is my affair,” 
she announced with an effron- 
tery at which one of the foot- 
men gaffawed openly. “Be 
modest, as you please, my lad, 
when I’ve married ’ee; but I 
won't put up with modesty 
from any one under a sergeant, 
and that I warn ’ee.” 

The corporal eyed his sweet- 
heart without forgiveness. . His 
mouth was open; but upon the 
word “sergeant” he shut it 
again and began to digest the 
idea slowly. 

“You know, of course, sir,” 
— Endymion Westcote ad- 
dressed the prisoner coldly,— 
“to what such a confession 
commits you? I do not see 
what other construction the 


facts admit ; but it is so serious, 
in itself and in its consequences, 
that I warn you “ 

“T have broken my parole, 
sir,” said Raoul simply. “Of the 
temptations you cannot judge. 
Of the shame I am as pro- 
foundly sensible as you can be. 
The consequences I am ready 
to suffer.” He sank back as 
Doctor Ibbetson entered. 

An hour later Dorothea said 
good night to her brother in 
the great hall. He had lit his 
candle, and was mixing himself 
a glass of brandy-and-water. 

“The sight of blood——” he 
excused himself. “I am sorry 
for the fellow, though I never 
liked him. I suppose, now, 
there was nothing between him 
and that girl Polly? For a 
moment —from Zeally’s man- 
ner——” He gulped down the 
drink. “His confession was 
honest enough, anyhow. Poor 
fool! he’s safe in hospital for a 
week ; and his friends, if he has 
any, and they know what it 
means, will pray for that week 
to be prolonged.” 

“What does it mean ?” Doro- 
thea managed to ask. 

“Tt means Dartmoor.” 

Dorothea’s candlestick shook 
in her hand, and the extin- 
guisher fell on the floor. Her 
brother picked it up and re- 
stored it. 

“Naturally,” he murmured 
with brotherly affection, “your 
nerves! It has been a trying 
night, but you bore yourself 
admirably, Dorothea. Ibbetson 
assures me he could not have 
tied the bandage better himself. 
I felt proud of my sister.” He 
kissed her gallantly and pulled 
out his watch. “Past twelve 
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o’clock !—time they were round 
with the barouche. The sooner 


we get Master Raoul down to 
the infirmary and pack him in 
bed the better.” 

As Dorothea went up the 
stairs she heard the sound of 
wheels on the gravel. 
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She could not accept his 
sacrifice. No; a way must be 
found to save him, and in her 
prayers that night she began to 
seek it. But while she prayed, 
her heart was bowed over a 
great joy. She had a hero for 
a lover. 


CHAPTER IX.—DOROTHEA CONFESSES, 


She saw no more of him, and 
heard very little, before the 
court - martial met. No one 
acquainted with the proprieties 
of that age—so full-blooded in 
its vices—will need to be told 
that she never dreamed of ask- 
ing her brother’s permission to 
visit the prisoners’ infirmary. 
He reported—once a-day, per- 
haps, and casually—that the 
patient was doing well. Doro- 
thea ventured once to sound 
General Rochambeau; but the 
old aristocrat answered stiffly 
that he took no interest in 
déclassés, and plainly hinted 
that in his judgment M. Raoul 
had sinned past pardon—which 
but added to her remorse. 
From time to time she obtained 
some hearsay news through 
Polly ; but Polly’s chief interest 
now lay in her approaching 
marriage. 

For the Commissary, while 
accepting Raoul’s version of 
his capture, had an intuitive 
gift which saved him from 
wholly believing in it. His 
conduct of the affair, if we con- 
sider the extent of his know- 
ledge, was nothing less than 
masterly. Corporal Zeally found 
himself a sergeant within forty- 
eight hours, and within an hour 
of the announcement he and 


Polly were given an audience 
in the Bayfield library, with 
the result that Parson Middle- 
ton cried their banns in Ax- 
cester Church on the following 
Sunday, and the bride - elect 
received a month’s wages and 
three weeks’ notice of dismissal, 
with a hint that the reason for 
her short retention—to instruct 
her successor in Miss Dorothea’s 
ways—was ostensible rather 
than real. With Raoul’s fate 
she declined to meddle. “ Here,” 
he said in effect, “is my report, 
including the prisoner’s con- 
fession. I do my simple duty 
in presenting it. But the young 
man was captured in my 
grounds; he was known to be 
a protégé of my brother’s ; find- 
ing him wounded and _ faint 
with loss of blood we naturally 
did our best for him, and this 
again renders me perhaps too 
sympathetic. The law is the 
law, however, and must take 
its course.” No attitude could 
have been more proper or shown 
better feeling. 

So Raoul, who made a rapid 
recovery, — barring the limp, 
which he carried to the end of 
his days,—was tried, condemned, 
and sentenced in the space of 
two hours. He stuck to his 
story, and the court had no al- 
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ternative. Dartmoor or Staple- 
ton inevitably awaited the re- 
taken violator of parole. The 
night after his sentence Raoul 
was marched past the Bayfield 
gates under escort for Dart- 
moor. And Dorothea had not 
intervened. 

This of course proved that 
she was of no heroical fibre. 
She knew it. Night after 
night she had lain awake vainly 
contriving plans for his deliver- 
ance, and either she lacked in- 
ventiveness or was too honest, 
for no method could she dis- 
cover which avoided confession 
of the simple truth. As the 


days passed without catastrophe, 
and without news save that her 
lover was bettering in hospital, 
she staved off the truth, trust- 
ing that the next night would 
bring inspiration: almost she 
hoped—being quite unwise in 


such matters—that his suffer- 
ings would be accepted as can- 
celling his offence. So she 
played the coward. The blow 
fell, quite unexpectedly, on the 
evening when Endymion an- 
nounced in casual tones that 
the court-martial was fixed for 
the day after to-morrow. 

That night, indeed, brought 
something like an inspiration, 
and on the morrow she rode 
into Axcester and called upon 
Polly—now a bride of six days’ 
standing and domiciled in one 
of the Westcote cottages in 
Church Street, a little beyond 
the bridge. For a call of state 
this was somewhat premature, 
but it might pass. 

Polly appeared to think it 
premature. Her furniture was 
topsy-turvy and her hair in 
curl-papers: she obviously did 
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not expect visitors, and resented 
this curtailment of the honey- 
moon. She showed it even 
when Dorothea, after apologies, 
came straight to the point. 

“Polly, I am very unhappy.” 

“Indeed, miss?” 

“You know that I must be, 
since M. Raoul is going to that 
horrible war-prison rather than 
let the truth be known.” 

“But since you didn’t en- 
courage him, miss——” 

“Of course I didn’t encourage 
him to come,” said Dorothea 
quickly. 

“Why, then, it was his own 
fault; and he broke his word 
by breaking bounds.” 

“ Yes, strictly his parole was 
broken; but the meaning of 
parole is that a prisoner promises 
to make no attempt to escape. 
M. Raoul never dreamed of 
escaping, yet that is the ground 
of his punishment.” 

“Well,” said Polly, “if he 
chooses to say he was escaping 
I don’t see how we—I mean, 
how you—can help.” 

“Why, by telling the truth ; 
and that’s what we ought to do 
—though it was wrong of him 
to expose us to it 5 

“To be sure it was,” Polly 
assented. 

“ But,” urged Dorothea, 
“couldn’t we tell the truth of 
what happened without any 
one’s wanting to know more? 
He gave you a note, which you 
took without guessing what it 
contained. He wished to have 
speech with me. Before you 
could give me the note and I 
could refuse to see him—as I 
should certainly have done—he 
had arrived. His folly deserves 
punishment, but no such punish- 
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ment as being sent to Dart- 
moor,” 

Polly eyed her ex-mistress 
shrewdly. ‘Have you burnt 
the note?” she asked. 

Dorothea, blushing to the 
roots of her hair, stammered, 
“No; I kept it—it was evid- 
ence for him, you see. I wish 
now——” 

She broke off as Polly nodded 
her head. “I guessed you’d have 
kept it. And now you'll never 
make up your mind to burn it. 
You’re too honest.” 

“But surely the note itself 
would not be called for?” 

“IT don’t know. Folks ask 
curious questions in courts of 
law, I’ve always heard. Beggin’ 
your pardon, miss, but your 
face tells too many tales, and 
any one but a fool would ask 
for that note before he’d been 
dealing with you three minutes. 


If he didn’t, he’d ask you what 


was in it. And then you'd be 
forced to tell lies—which you 
couldn’t, to save your soul.” 

Dorothea knew this to be 
true. She reflected a moment. 
“T should decline to show it or 
to answer.” 

Mrs Zeally thought it about 
time to assert herself. 

“Very good. And now, how 
about me? They’d ask me 
questions too; and I’d have you 
consider, Miss Dorothea, that 
though not shaken down to it 
yet—not, as you might say, in 
a state to expect callers or 
make them properly welcome 
—I’m a respectable married 
woman. I don’t mind confess- 
ing to you, Zeally isn’t a com- 
fortable man. He’s pleased 
enough to be sergeant, though 
he don’t quite know how it 
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came about; and he’s that 
sullen with brooding over it 
that for sixpence he’d give me 
the strap to ease his feelings. 
I ain’t complaining. Mr Endy- 
mion chose to take me on the 
hop and hurry up the banns, 
and I’m going to accommodate 
myself to the man. He’s three 
parts of a fool, and you needn’t 
fear but I'll manage him. But 
I ain’t for taking no risks, and 
that I tell you fair.” 

Dorothea was stunned. ‘You 
don’t mean to say that Zeally 
suspects you?” 

“Why, of course he does!” 
said Polly. Prudence urged 
her to repeat that Zeally was 
three parts of a fool; but being 
nettled, she spoke the words 
uppermost—“ Who d’ee think 
he’d suspect ?” 

Dorothea, however, was too 
desperately dejected to feel the 
prick of this shaft. ‘“ You will 
not help me, then?” was all her 
reply to it. 

“Why, no, miss, if you put it 
in that point-blank way. A 
married woman’s got to think 
of her reputation first of all.” 

Polly’s attitude might be 
selfish, unfeeling ; but it rested 
on common-sense, as Dorothea 
admitted to herself on her 
homeward way. To be sure 
the girl disappointed her; but 
the fundamental incapacity for 
gratitude in girls of Polly's 
class will probably surprise and 
pain their mistresses until the 
end of the world. After all, 
Polly was right. An attempt 
to clear Raoul by telling the 
superficial truth must involve 
terrible risks, and might at any 
turn enforce a choice between 
full confession and falsehood. 
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Dorothea could not bring her- 
self to lie, even heroically ; and 
there would be no heroism in 
lying to save herself. On the 
other hand, the thought of a 
forced confession—it might be, 
before a tribunal—was too 
hideous. No; the suggestion 
had been a mad one, and Polly 
had rightly thrown cold water 
on it. Also it had demanded 
too much of Polly, who could 
not be expected to jeopardise 
her matrimonial prospects to 
right a wrong for which she 
was not in truth responsible. 

Dorothea loved a hero, but 
knew that she was no heroine. 
She called herself a_ pitiful 
coward — unjustly, because, 
nurtured as she had been on 
the proprieties, surrounded all 
her days by men and women 
of a class most sensitive to 
public opinion, who feared the 
breath of scandal worse than 
a plague, confession for her 
must mean a shame unspeak- 
able. What? Admit that she, 
Dorothea Westcote, had loved 
a French prisoner almost young 
enough to be her son? that 
she had given him audience 
at night? that he had been 
shot and captured beneath her 
window ? 

Unjustly, too, she accused 
herself, because it is the decision, 
not the terror felt, which dis- 
tinguishes the brave from the 
cowardly. If you doubt the 
event with Dorothea, the fault 
must be mine. She was timid ; 
but she came of a race which 
in the end will endure anything 
rather than the conscious an- 
guish of doing wrong. 

Nor, had her conscience 
needed them, did it lack re- 
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minders. Narcissus had been 
persuaded to send the drawings 
to London to be treated by 
lithography, a process of which 
he knew nothing, but to which 
M. Raoul during his studies in 
Paris had given much atten- 
tion, and apparently not with- 
out making some discoveries— 
unimportant perhaps, and such 
as might easily reward an ex- 
perimenter in an art not well 
past its infancy. At any rate, 
he had drawn up elaborate in- 
structions for the London firm 
of printers; and when the proofs 
arrived with about a third of 
these instructions neglected and 
another third misunderstood, 
Narcissus was at his wits’ end 
—aghast at the poorness of the 
impressions, yet not knowing in 
the least how to correct them. 
He gave Dorothea no peace 
with them. Evening after even- 
ing she was invited to pore upon 
the drawings over which she 
and her lover had bent together; 
to criticise here and offer a 
suggestion there; while every 
line revived a memory, inflicted 
apang. What suggestion could 
she find save the one which 
must not be spoken ?—to send, 
fetch the artist back from Dart- 
moor, and remedy all this, with 
so much beside! 

“But,” urged Narcissus, “you 
and he spent hours together. 
I quite understood that he had 
explained the process to you, 
and on the strength of this I 
gave it too little attention. 
Of course, if one could have 
foreseen ” He broke off 
and added with some testiness, 
“Td give fifty pounds to have 
the fellow back, if only for ten 
minutes’ talk.” 
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“But why couldn’t we?” Doro- 
thea asked suddenly, breath- 
lessly. They were alone by the 
table under the bookcase. On 
the far side of the hall, before 
the fire, Endymion dozed after 
a long day with the partridges. 
Narcissus’ words awoke a wild 
hope. 

“But why couldn’t we?” she 
repeated, her voice scarcely 
louder than a whisper. 

“Well, that’s an idea.” He 
chuckled. ‘“Confound the fel- 
low, he imposed on all of us! 
If we had only guessed what he 
intended, we might have signed 
a petition telling him how 
necessary he had made himself, 
and imploring him, for our 
sakes, to behave like a gentle- 
man.” 

“But supposing —supposing 
he was innocent—that he had 
never meant——-” She put 
out a hand to lay it on her 
brother’s. ‘“ Hush!” she could 
have cried; but it was too 
late. 

“Endymion!” Narcissus 
called across the room jocosely. 

“Eh? What is it?” Endy- 
mion came out of his doze. 

“We're in a mess with these 
drawings—a complete mess; 
and we want Master Raoul 
fetched out of Dartmoor to set 
us right. Come now—as Com- 
missary—what’ll you take to 
work it for us? Fifty pounds 
has already been offered.” 

Dorothea turned from the 
table with a sigh for her lost 
chance. 

“He'd like it,” answered 
Endymion grimly. “But, my 
dear fellow,” —he slewed himself 
in his chair for a look round the 
hall,— “pray moderate your 
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tones. I particularly deprecate 
levity on such matters within 
possible hearing of the servants; 
that class of person never under- 
stands a joke.” 

Narcissus rubbed the top of 
his head—a trick of his in 
perplexity. 

“But seriously—it has only 
this moment occurred to me— 
couldn’t the drawings be con- 
veyed to him in due form 
through the commandant of 
the prison? The poor fellow 
owes us no grudge: I believe 
he would be eager to do us this 
small service. And really they 
have made such a mess of the 
stones * 

“Impossible : out of the ques- 
tion! And I may say now and 
once for all that the mention of 
that unhappy youth is repug- 
nant to me. By good fortune 
we escaped being compromised 
by him, and I have refrained 
from reminding you that your 
patronage of him was, to say 
the least, indiscreet e 

“God bless me! You don't 
suggest, I hope, that I encour- 
aged him to escape?” 

“TI suggest nothing. But I 
am honestly glad to be quit of 
him, and take some satisfaction 
in remembering that I detested 
the fellow from the first. He 
had too much cleverness with 
his bad style; or, if you prefer 
it, was sufficiently like a gentle- 
man to be dangerous. Pah! 
For his particular offence I 
would have had the old hulks 
maintained with all their sever!- 
ties: as it is, the posturer may 
find Dartmoor pretty stiff, but 
will yet have the consolation of 
herding with his betters.” 

Strangely enough this speech 
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did more to fix Dorothea’s 
resolve than all she had read 
or heard of the rigours of 
the war-prison. Gently reared 
though she was, physical suffer- 
ing seemed to her less intoler- 
able than to be held unjustly 
in this extreme of scorn. This 
was the deeper wrong; and 
putting herself in her lover's 
place, feeling with his feelings, 
she knew it to be by far the 
deeper. In Dartmoor he shared 
the sufferings of men unfor- 
tunate but not despicable, 
punished for fighting in their 
country’s cause. But here was 
a moral punishment deserved 
by none but the vilest ; and she 
had helped to bring it — was 
allowing it to rest—upon a 
hero. 

In the long watches of that 
night it never occurred to her 
that the brutality of her 


brother’s contempt was over- 


done. And Endymion, not 
given to self-questioning at 
any time, was probably uncon- 
scious of a dull wrath revenging 
itself for many pin-pricks of 
Master Raoul’s clever tongue. 
Endymion Westcote, like many 
pompous men, usually hurt 
somebody when he indulged in 
a joke, and for this cause per- 
haps had a nervous dislike of 
wit in others. Dull in taking a 
jest, but almost preternaturally 
clever in suspecting one, he had 
disliked Raoul’s sallies in pro- 
portion as they puzzled him. 
The remembrance of them 
rankled, and this had been his 
bull-roar of revenge. 

He spent the next morning 
in his office; and returning at 
three in the afternoon, retired 
to the library to draw up the 
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usual monthly report required 
of him as Commissary. He 
had been writing for an hour 
or more when Dorothea tapped 
at the door and entered. 

Endymion did not observe 
her pallor; indeed he scarcely 
looked up. 

“Ah! You have come for a 
book? Make as little noise 
then as possible, that’s a good 
soul. You interrupted me in 
a column of figures.” 

He began to add them up 
afresh, tapping the table with 
the fingers of his left hand, as 
his custom was when counting. 
Dorothea waited. The addition 
made, he entered it, resting 
three shapely finger-tips on the 
table’s edge for the number to 
be carried over. 

“TI wish to speak with you 
particularly.” 

He laid down his pen re- 
signedly. Her voice was urgent, 
and he knew well enough that 
the occasion must be urgent 
when Dorothea interrupted his 
work. 

“ Anything wrong?” 

“Tt—it’s about M. Raoul.” 

His eyebrows went up, but 
only to contract again upon a 
magisterial frown. 

“ Really, after the request I 
was obliged to make to Nar- 
cissus last night— you were 
present, I believe? Is it pos- 
sible that I failed to make plain 
my distaste ?” 

“ Ah, but listen! It is no 
question of distaste, but of a 
great wrong. He was not try- 
ing to escape: he told you an 
untruth, to—to save ee 

Endymion had picked up a 
paper-knife, and leaned back, 
tapping his teeth with it. 
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“Do you know?” he said, 
“IT suspected something of this 
kind from the first, though I 
had no idea you shared the 
knowledge. Zeally’s cleverness 
struck me as a trifle too—ah— 
phenomenal for belief. I scented 
some low intrigue; and Polly’s 
dismissal may indicate my 
pretty shrewd guess at the 
culprit.” 

“ But it was not Polly!” 

“Eh?” Endymion sat bolt 
upright. 

“You must not blame Polly. 
It was I whom M. Raoul came 
to see that night.” 

He stared at her, incredulous. 
“My dear Dorothea, are you 
quite insane?” 

“He wished to see me—to 
speak with me: he gave the 
girl a note for me. I knew 


nothing about it until I went 
upstairs that night and found 


her at the boudoir window. M. 
Raoul was outside. He had 
arrived before she could deliver 
the message.” 

“Quite so!” with a nasal- 
ly derisive laugh. “And you 
really need me to point out how 
prettily those turtles were be- 
fooling you?” 

“Indeed no, it was not that.” 

He struck the table im- 
patiently with the paper-knife. 
“My dear woman, do exert 
some common-sense! What in 
the name of wonder could the 
fellow have to discuss with you 
at that hour? Your pardon— 
if, finding no apparent limits to 
your innocence, I assume it to 
be illimitable and point out that 
he would scarcely break bounds 
and play Romeo beneath the 
window of a middle-aged lady 
for the purpose of discussing 
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water-colours with her, or the 
exploits of Vespasian.”’ 

The taunt brought red to 
Dorothea’s cheeks and stung 
her into courage. 

“He came to see me,” she 
persisted. Her voice dropped 
a little. “I had come to feel 
a regard for M. Raoul, and 
he——” She could not go on. 
Her eyes met her brother’s for 
a moment, then fell before them. 

What she expected, she could 
not tell: certainly she did not 
expect what happened, and his 
sudden laughter smote her like 
a whip. It broke in a shout of 
high uncontrollable mirth, and 
he leaned back and shook in his 
chair until the tears streamed 
down his cheeks. 

“You!” he gasped. 
Oh—oh—oh !” 

She stood beneath the scourge, 
silent. She felt it curl across 
and bite the very flesh, and 
thought it was killing her. 
Her bosom heaved. 

It ceased. He sat upright 
again, wiping his eyes. “But 
it’s incredible!” he protested ; 
“the scoundrel has fooled you 
all along. Yes, of course,” he 
pondered, “that explains the 
success of the trick, which 
otherwise was clumsy beyond 
belief ; in fact, its clumsiness 
puzzled me. But how was I to 
guess——” He pulled himself 
up on the edge of another 
guffaw. “Look here, Dorothea, 
be sensible. It’s clear as day- 
light the fellow was after Polly, 
and made you his cat’s-paw. 
Face it, my dear; face it and 
conquer your illusions. I under- 
stand it must cost you some 
suffering ; but, after all, you 
must find some blame in your- 
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self—in your heart, I mean, not 
in your conduct. Doubtless 
your conduct showed weakness, 
or he would never have dared 
—but there, I can trust my 
sister. Face it: the thing’s 
absurd—you a woman of thirty- 
eight (or is it thirty-nine ?), 
and he, if I may judge from 
appearances, young enough to 
be your son! Polly was his 
game—the deceitful little slut : 
you must see it for yourself. 
And, after all, it’s more natural. 
Immoral, I’ve no doubt——” 

He paused in the middle of 
his harangue. A parliamentary 
candidate (unsuccessful) for 
Axcester had once dared to 
poke fun at Endymion Westcote 
for having asserted in a public 
speech that indecency was 
worse than immorality. For 
the life of him Endymion could 
never see where the joke came 
in; but the fellow had illustrat- 
ed it with such a wealth of 
humorous instances, and had 
kept his ignorant audience for 
twenty minutes in such fits of 
laughter, that he never after- 
wards approached the antithesis, 
but he skirted it with a red 
face. 

And Dorothea ? 

The scourge might cut into 
her heart: it could not reach 
the image of Raoul she shielded 
there. She knew her lover too 
well, that he was incapable of 
this baseness. But the in- 
jurious charge, diverted from 
him, fell upon her own defences, 
and breaking them, let in the 
cruel light at length on her 
passion, her folly. This was 
how the world would see it. . . . 
Yes, yes, Raoul was right— 
there is no enemy comparable 
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with Time. Looks, fortune, 
birth, breed, unequal hearts and 
minds,—all these Love may 
confound and play with; but 
Time, which divides the dead 
from the living, sets easily be- 
tween youth and age a gulf 
which not only forbids Love but 
derides— 


** Age, I do abhor thee ; 
Youth, I do adore thee; 
O my Love, my Love is young !” 


She could give counsel, sym- 
pathy, care; could delight in 
his delights, hope in his hopes, 
melt with his woes, and, having 
wept a little, find comfort for 
them. She could thrill at his 
footsteps, blush at his saluta- 
tion, sit happily beside him and 
talk or be silent, reading his 
moods. He might fill her wak- 
ing day, haunt her dreams, in 
the end pass into prison for her 
sake, having crowned love with 
martyrdom. And the world 
would laugh as Endymion had 
laughed! Her hands went up 
to shut out the roar of it. A 
coarse amour with Polly—that 
could be understood. Polly was 
young. Polly... 

“What will you do?” she 
heard herself asking, and could 
scarcely believe the voice be- 
longed to her. 

“Do? Why, if my theory 
be right,—and I hope I’ve con- 
vinced you,—I see no use in 
meddling. The girl is respect- 
ably married. It will cause 
her quite unnecessary trouble 
if we rip this affair open again. 
Her husband will have just 
ground for complaint, and it 
might—I need not point out— 
be a little awkward, eh?” 

For the first time in her life 
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Dorothea regarded her brother 
with something like contempt. 
But the flash gave way to a 
look of weary resolve. 

“Then I must tell the truth 
—to others,” she said. 

It confounded him for a mo- 
ment. But although here was 
a new Dorothea, belying all ex- 
perience, his instinct for hand- 
ling men and women told him 
at once what had happened. 
He had driven her too far. He 
was even clever enough to fore- 
see that winning her back to 
obedience would be a ticklish, 
almost a desperate, business ; 
and even sensitive enough to 
redden at his mistake. 

“You do not agree with my 
view?” he asked, tapping the 
table slowly. 

“T disbelieve it. I have no 
right to believe it, even if I had 
the power. He is in prison. 
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You must help me to set him 
free. If not * 

“He cannot possibly return 
to Axcester.” 

“Oh, what is that to me?” 
she cried with sudden impati- 
ence. Then her tone fell back 
to its dull level. “I have not 
been pleading for myself.” 

“No, no: I understand.” 
His brow cleared, as a man’s 
who faces a bad business and 
resolves to go through with it. 
“Well, there is only one way to 
spare you and every one. We 
must get him a cartel.” 

“ A cartel?” 

“Yes— get him exchanged, 
and sent home to his friends. 
The War Office owes me some- 
thing, and will no doubt oblige 
me in a small affair like this 
without asking questions. Oh, 
certainly it can be managed. 
I will write at once.” 


(To be concluded. ) 
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In discussing a few of the 
novels of the last six months 
or so, it is right and proper, 
on many accounts which it were 
superfluous to specify, that due 
precedence should be awarded 
to Mr Kipling. ‘Kim’! is 
in some respects his most 
ambitious and elaborate work, 
and having, we confess, ‘shied ” 
at ‘Stalky & Co.,’ we fell with 
a double portion of alacrity 
upon a “new Kipling” which 
held out hopes of proving equal 
to the old ones. Nor have we 
been disappointed. Mr Kipling 
has decidedly “ acquired merit ” 
by this his latest essay. There 
is fascination, almost magic, in 
every page of the delightful 
volume, whose attractiveness is 
enhanced by illustrations of (to 
our mind) superlative excellence, 

Kim, the eponymous hero, is 
a white boy, a pukka sahib: 
the son, in short, of Kimball 
O’Hara, late sergeant in the 
Mavericks, and his wife, once 
a nursery-maid in the colonel’s 
family. Left an orphan at an 
early age, he has been brought 
up in the town of Lahore, 
nominally by a native woman 
of no character at all, and in 
reality, upon the educational 
principles which found so much 
favour with the elder Mr 
Weller, and find so little at 
the present day with many 
men less wise than he. Kim 
has thus, when we make his 
acquaintance, acquired a consid- 
erable knowledge of mankind 


and their ways, in addition to 
the nickname of “Friend of 
all the world.” He is “hand 
in glove with men who led 
lives stranger than anything 
Haroun Al Raschid dreamed 
of: and he lived in a life wild 
as that of the Arabian Nights, 
but missionaries and secretaries 
of charitable societies could not 
see the beauty of it.” 

To him enter an aged lama 
from Tibet, on pilgrimage, in 
quest of “the river which 
washes away all taint of sin.” 
Kim forthwith becomes his 
chela or attendant (the word 
may or may not be at bottom 
identical with the Highland 
gille), and they set out to- 
gether en route for Benares, 
vid Umballa, where Kim has 
been charged with a commis- 
sion to perform by Mahbub 
Ali, an Afghan horse-dealer, 
who is in the pay of the 
Survey Department of the 
Indian Government. We can- 
not detail the incidents which 
mark the journey by rail and 
road of this singular pair of 
travellers. We can only note 
that they separate for a time, 
after Kim has fallen in with 
his father’s old regiment, the 
colonel and chaplains of which 
are bent upon taking charge 
of him. The lama, however, 
insists upon paying for Kim’s 
education. “ Education is 
greatest blessing if of best 
sorts. Otherwise no earthly 
use.” Such are his views, as 





1 Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. 
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tersely and sensibly expressed 
by a professional letter-writer, 
in Baboo English. Accord- 
ingly, Kim is sent to the 
school of St Francis Xavier 
at Lucknow, there to accumu- 
late such information as may 
be useful to him in after-life. 
For already he is practically 
destined by the powers that 
be to the playing of the Great 
Game — which, being inter- 
preted, means the Secret 
Service of the Government. 
His schooling over, he,is al- 
most immediately launched 
upon his career, wherein,’ at 
the outset, he acquits himself, 
“in a dam-tight place” (as 
Babu Hurree Chunder Mooker- 
jee expresses it), with such sa- 
gacity and discretion as to 
please “all the Department.” 
Having foregathered once more 
with the lama, he has much 
wandering in his company 


among the hills, with many 
exciting adventures, in which 
the fascinating Hurree plays a 


prominent part. The story 
concludes with Kim’s recovery 
from a serious illness, brought 
on by over-fatigue, and with 
the successful issue of the 
lama’s quest. In other words, 
the venerable priest falls into 
a brook, while in a brown 
study, and, having been with 
difficulty rescued from a watery 
grave, believes that he has at 
length been washed in the 
river of the Arrow which was 
the object of his search. 

The character of ‘Kim’ is 
from first to last a masterly 
conception. As a study of 
adolescence — of the progress 
from boyhood to youth, and 
from youth to early manhood 
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—it is incomparably fresh and 
true: full of the delight of the 
artificer in the work of his 
hands, of the joy that comes 
from nothing so much as from 
the sense of successful achieve- 
ment. The pride of the labourer 
in a task well performed has 
always been a congenial and 
favourite theme with Mr Kip- 
ling ; and we know of no other 
which, once duly appreciated, is 
likely to do so much for the 
maintenance of our empire in 
all its manifold interests. Over 
and above Kim, there is a 
portrait - gallery of unusual 
extent and interest. Mahbub 
Ali, the old Ressaldar, the 
Rajah’s widow, and _ Baboo 
Hurree, are the chief of those 
who find a place in it. And in 
the background there is always 
the impressive figure of the 
lama, whose mysterious apoph- 
thegms about the Wheel and 
the most Excellent Law form a 
deep and solemn accompani- 
ment, as it were, to the music 
of the whole composition. You 
do not stop to inquire whether 
he or any one else is true to 
life. You know they are; you 
accept them all without question 
or reservation or cavil. That 
absolute perfection, however, 
may not be predicated of his 
work, Mr Kipling has been 
obliging enough to throw in a 
couple of characters of whom 
so much cannot be said. Both 
Mr Bennett, the Anglican, and 
Father Victor, the Roman 
Catholic, chaplain, strike us 
as being conventional and com- 
monplace—just the sort of per- 
sonages whom we have learned 
to expect from Mr Kipling’ 
imitators. 
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But it is neither in the fable 
(exciting and ingenious though 
it be) nor in the portrayal of 
character (however skilful and 
convincing) that the charm of 
‘Kim’ consists. Its secret 
lies in the wonderful panorama 
it unrolls before us of the life 
of the great Peninsula over 
whose government England has 
now presided for more than a 
century. We despair of giving 
our readers any adequate con- 
ception of the glorious variety 
of the feast here spread 
before them. The kaleidoscopic 
quality, if we may venture so 
to call it, of Mr Kipling’s 
genius, has never before been 
displayed on so extensive a 
scale or to such great ad- 
vantage. Turn to the descrip- 
tion of the wayfarers on the 
Grand Trunk Road (too long, 
unfortunately, for transcription 
here), and consider for a 
moment the patient industry, 
the protracted observation, the 
thorough knowledge, which go 
to the making of these three 
pages. The thought is merely 
astounding; and one feels in- 
clined in one’s bewilderment to 
fall back upon the convenient 
and plausible theory that Mr 
Kipling knows everything by 
instinct. That he knew much 
of native life we were aware 
already, but how much he 
knew we had not — perhaps 
have not yet—fathomed. Take 
one of the Strickland series 
of his stories: expand it, 
strengthen it, add indefinite 
multiplicity of detail to it; and 
you have the formula for 
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producing a ‘Kim.’ But let 
the adventurous aspirant see ~ 
that his hand is well “in” 
before he tries it. 

We may not leave Mr Kip- 
ling’s book without brief refer- 
ence to the sense of exhilaration 
with which it cannot but be 
read by all Britons who are 
lovers of their country. The 
episode of the Russian and the 
French explorer, whose dis- 
comfiture is so dexterously 
engineered by Hurree, is to us 
one of the most pleasing, as it is 
certainly one of the most enter- 
taining, in the book. To the 
despicable minority of our 
countrymen who _ invariably 
lavish their sympathy and 
support upon the _ king’s 
enemies, the whole tone of the 
work will be as gall and worm- 
wood. Mr Kipling lifts the 
veil, and reveals a wheel or two 
of the machinery at work night 
and day for the preservation of 
our Indian Empire. Mr Sydney 
C. Grier has shown us, in that 
truly admirable novel, ‘The 
Warden of the Marches,’! how 
the best-oiled wheels may be 
brought almost to a standstill, 
and the most carefully concerted 
precautions rendered all but 
nugatory, through the obstin- 
acy and ignorance of a single 
opinionative official. In truth, 
‘Kim’ and ‘The Warden,’ 
like the obverse and reverse 
of a coin, are but two sides 
of the same piece. In the one 
we have the secret service, in 
the other we have the military 
who come into play when the 
duty of the secret service has 
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been discharged. And if Mr 
Grier must yield to Mr Kipling 
in force and versatility of talent, 
he may console himself with the 
reflection that to be second to 
Mr Kipling is almost as great a 
distinction as it would have been 
to be second to Eclipse in a cer- 
tain famous and proverbial race. 
—We have lingered too long, 
however, in India, and must 
take flight without delay to 
another portion of his Majesty’s 
domains. 

The contributions of Austral- 
asia to English literature have 
hitherto, perhaps, been more 
numerous than distinguished. 
With the exception of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon’s poems, in 


many of which there is more 
than a mere flash of the true 
fire, and the novels of Mr Rolf 
Boldrewood, whose ‘ Robbery 
under Arms’ is as stirring a 


narrative of adventure as a man 
need desire to read, they are for 
the most part little known to 
the public at home. But we 
see no reason why the writings 
of Mr Lawson,! already favour- 
ably regarded in his own conti- 
nent, should not attract atten- 
tion wherever the English 
language is spoken, so keen is 
his eye for the essential, so brisk 
and business-like his faculty of 
presentation. His models, it is 
easy to guess, have been Mr 
Bret Harte and Mr Kipling, and 
it would be affectation to pretend 
that he has not reproduced with 
too punctual a fidelity some 
of the vices into which these 
two great masters of the short 
story have occasionally fallen. 
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With what Mr Lawson can do at 
his best the readers of ‘Maga’ 
are not unacquainted, and they 
may be glad of the opportunity 
of refreshing their memories 
with some of their old favourites 
brought together in his later 
volume. “Telling Mrs Baker,” 
for example, is a sketch which 
will bear more than two or three 
readings. The earlier collection 
exhibits much the same ex- 
cellences and much the same 
defects, though the former easily 
outweigh the latter. Here and 
there the pathos is overdone, at 
least so it seems to the less 
robust taste of the mother- 
country ; and, as a counterpart, 
the humour is sometimes of a 
rather cheap and obvious kind, 
—too apt to turn upon the mere- 
ly prosaic fact of inebriety. But 
these defects detract little from 
the merit of Mr Lawson’s work 
as a whole. The local atmo- 
sphere and colour of the Bush 
are brought before our senses 
with a wonderful effect of 
reality. We consort with “new 
chums,” and “rouseabouts,” and 
“jackeroos”; we boil our “billy” 
and carry our “swag”; and 
throughout we feel absolutely 
confident that we have it all as 
Mr Lawson has seen it with his 
own eyes, and not as he has 
picked it up from some one 
else. 

Mr Lawson is equally at 
home in describing life in an 
Australian city (as that excel- 
lent little sketch, “Board and 
Residence,” testifies), and life 
at the back of beyond: “up- 
country”; “out-back”; “the 





1 The Country I come from. 
By the Same, Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
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never-never land.” It is in the 
latter region, however, that his 
foot may be said to be on his 
native heath, and the majority 
of his most characteristic stories 
are those of which the scene is 
laid 


‘¢ Where lone Mount Desolation lies, 
Mounts Dreadful and Despair.” 


“The Drover’s Wife,” “The 
Darling River,” “A Rough 
Shed,” and “Jimmy Grim- 
shaw’s Wooing”—these will 
give an appetising taste of Mr 
Lawson’s quality ; and for those 
who can enjoy the humours of 
the road, we will add the di- 
verting yarn of “Stiffner and 
Jim,” which sometimes verges 
on comic-journalese, but con- 
trives, in the upshot, to steer 
clear of it. ‘Some day,” says 
Mr Lawson, “an Australian 
writer will come along who'll 
remind the critics and readers 
of Dickens, Carlyle, and Thack- 
eray mixed.” The combination 
is a curious one, and we cannot 
say that Mr Lawson reminds 
us of any one of those three 
great men in particular, though, 
of course, he shows traces fresh 
or derivative, of the ubiquitous 
influence of Dickens. But we 
hope that at no distant date he 
will give us a novel in which 
the results of his experience 
may be welded into an orderly 
and coherent whole. 

The life which is here de- 
picted is very far indeed from 
being a bed of roses. It is rough, 
Coarse, unceremonious. There 
18 much drinking and much 
Swearing. That is not Mr 
Lawson’s fault ; yet we wish 
that some conventional liter- 
ary substitute for bad language 
VOL. CLXX.—NO, MXXXIV. 
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could be devised which would 
obviate the necessity of em- 
ploying synonyms almost as 
vulgar and quite as provoking 
as the expressions they are 
meant to represent. There is 
much hardship, and suffering, 
and squalor. Thank God! 
there are brave hearts of men 
and women to meet it. But 
we have often thought, in turn- 
ing over Mr Lawson’s pages, 
how infinitely preferable is the 
life of a ploughman in North- 
umberland or the lowland 
counties of Scotland to that 
of the squatter or shearer in 
Australia! The one is, com- 
paratively speaking, a life of 
comfort, we had almost said of 
luxury. The necessaries of ex- 
istence are assured; there is a 
sound roof to cover the head ; 
there is as much fuel as man 
can want; there is enough of 
milk, and to spare, for the 
children. But the other is a 
life of grinding anxiety and 
toil, relieved only by inter- 
ludes of overwhelming disaster. 
Many a young man who has 
emigrated from the rural dis- 
tricts to better himself in 
Australia, in Texas, in Mexico, 
has had to undergo privations 
and labours which, had he 
remained at home, he need 
never have known. One-tenth 
of the series of calamities 
enumerated in Mr Lawson’s 
sketch entitled “Settling on 
the Land” would drive the 
British agriculturist to instant 
distraction and despair. 

But Mr Lawson, like all 
true Australians, is proud of 
the land of his nativity, and 
of her gallant and indomitable 
sons. We could wish that this 
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most legitimate and justifiable 
feeling were wholly free from a 
somewhat acrid and self-asser- 
tive tone which now and then 
makes itself perceived. It is 
characteristic of new commun- 
ities, and indeed of certain old 
ones, to be a little thin-skinned, 
a little too alert to take offence, 
and to offer indignant apologies 
where none are needed. The 
same defect is apparent in a 
greater degree in a story to 
which Mr Lawson has stood 
sponsor.! But it is atoned for 
by the extraordinary force and 
sincerity of which Miles Frank- 
lin is unquestionably mistress. 
‘My Brilliant Career’ is a book 
instinct with a strong person- 
ality ; and the frame of mind 
of which it is significant is not 
unlike that which has found its 
noblest expression in the work 
of Emily Bronté. 


“Elaborately effective and 
seductive as long as one should 
happen to think so, elaborately 
nauseous when one had ceased 
so to think” — such is the 
description which in her new 
novel” Lucas Malet applies to 
one of the characters, a French 
poet of the decadent order, to 
wit; and it so happens that 
the description fits the book 
itself with an admirable nicety 
—particularly the “ elaborately 
nauseous” part of it. Our 
readers may remember the 
blacksmith, turned doctor, in 
Gillies’s ‘Reminiscences of Sir 
Walter Scott’ (quoted by Lock- 
hart), whose practice depended 
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upon the use of two simples, 
“just lawdamy and calamy,” 
and who, when Sir Walter 
expressed a not unnatural sur- 
prise, protested that “‘ Onyhow, 
it wad be lang before it makes 
up for Flodden!” But neither 
“laudamy” nor “calamy” is 
half so nauseous a drug as 
“Calmady.” There is a rich 
and clinging flavour about it of 
the Anatomical Museum, where, 
in consideration of a few cop- 
pers, the inquisitive bumpkin 
may sup full of unspeakable 
horrors. No doubt, it has 
attained very considerable 
popularity. There are many 
people in the world with a 
keen nose for the combination 
of the loathsome and _ the 
lickerish ; and who, when they 
get what they want, can fill 
the short intervals of cessation 
from nuzzling in the stuff with 
a great deal of high - flown 
language about “power” and 
“daring” and “genius.” Those 
of our readers who glance at 
the weekly reviews have prob- 
ably a sufficient notion of the 
plot of this story; and we do 
not propose to occupy our pages 
by entering into details for the 
benefit of those who have not. 
Let us dismiss this bad dream 
by summing it up, in the phrase 
of the bookseller’s catalogue, as 
“extremely curious and disgust- 
ing,” and pass on to something 
cleaner and more wholesome. 
There is a certain type of 
novel which may be classed most 
conveniently as, above every- 
thing else, a “circulating library 
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book,” and two better specimens 
of the kind could not be produced 
than the new worksof Mr Marion 
Crawford? and Mr Stanley Wey- 
man.? They are both written by 
authors who have a large public, 
and who never fob that public 
off with scamped work. And 
both, the romance of glass- 
blowing and the romance of St 
Bartholomew, are a welcome 
relief from the “romance” of 
pathology plus “passion.” Mr 
Crawford pitches his story in 
the Venice of the fifteenth 
century, and an excellent tale 
itis. There is no great origin- 
ality in the characters. We 
meet the elderly and extremely 
wealthy father; the poor and 
alien waif in his employment ; 
the lovely daughter who falls in 
love with this same Ricardo 
Whittingtonio, if we may ven- 
ture to call him by the generic 
name, with a little local colour 
added ; the dissolute and weak 
young nobleman for whom the 
hand of the lovely daughter is 
designed,—and_ so forth and so 
forth, all in a most harmonious 
and picturesque setting. Need- 
less to say, the objections 
of Aldermanno Fitzwarrenio to 
his daughter’s match with 
Whittingtonio are overcome in 
the long-run, and our old friend 
the “ Venetian oligarchy ” is in- 
voked to relieve the fortunate 
lover from the disability to 
become a full-blown glass- 
blower, under which he, in com- 
mon with all foreigners, had 
hitherto laboured. No very 
striking originality here, the 
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sagacious reader will observe ; 
but much ease, fluency, pleasant- 
ness, and dexterity, which are 
all qualities to give thanks for. 
In ‘Count Hannibal,’ too, we 
feel that we recognise an old 
friend. It is full of exciting 
adventures and hair - breadth 
escapes, and is as like any other 
of Mr Weyman’s novels as pea 
to pea. The hero is, of course, 
a masterful, and at first sight 
a forbidding and disagreeable, 
swashbuckler; but he develops 
a thousand chivalrous and manly 
qualities upon further acquaint- 
ance. So the heroine finds out, 
who has not only, like all Mr 
Weyman’s heroines, “begun 
with a little aversion,” but has 
actually been engaged toanother 
man who turns out to be a self- 
ish poltroon. Here, then, are 
all the ingredients of a capital 
story, which will help several 
hours to pass most pleasantly. 
Only, one cannot help wonder- 
ing if Mr Weyman is not going 
to do rather more some day, 
and why he has failed to make 
one inch of progress in his art 
since the ‘Gentleman of France.’ 
His touch has gained nothing 
in delicacy, and the real subtle- 
ties of human character con- 
tinue altogether to elude his 
grasp. 

Mr Weyman, to say truth, 
might do worse than take a 
lesson from Mr Munro, whose 
latest essay in fiction? will, we 
are disposed to think, enhance 
his already high reputation. 
We get away from the High- 
lands and Argyllshire this 





1 Marietta. By F. Marion Crawford. 
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time, and find a hero who was 
“raised”? in the remoter parts 
of Renfrewshire, where that 
county “marches” with Ayr- 
shire, not many miles from 
Newton Mearns. Paul Greig 
is a hero of the David Balfour 
stamp, and something, it must 
be owned, of a laggard in love. 
This type of dense and modest 
young man has seen a good 
deal of service since the days of 
‘Lorna Doone,’ yet in Mr 
Munro’s hands it comes very 
tolerably off, and does not 
appear to be “stale.” Paul 
leaves Scotland because, as he 
erroneously thinks, he has killed 
his rival for the hand of Isobel 
Fortune, in a duel; and at once 
becomes mixed up in the affairs 
of the Young Pretender and 
Clementina Walkinshaw. The 
latter celebrity is the true 
heroine of the book, and the 


picture presented of her and 
her royal lover is exceedingly 
well painted. The more reason, 
perhaps, for fearing that some 
enthusiastic Jacobite may ere 
now be on the author’s trail, 
with a mind to do him a mis- 


chief. Mr Munro has always 
been a fastidious and con- 
scientious artist. His model 
is not very far to seek. Here 
is a single short sentence which 
tells the secret. “We sat in 
a drift of sand, breathing the 
inebriating sea.” That is pure 
Stevenson, and not bad Steven- 
son either. But we are heartily 
glad to note in ‘The Shoes of 
Fortune’ an absence of that 
preciosity of diction which has 
sometimes been a snare for Mr 
Munro, as it usually is for all 
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young writers of any promise; 
and we are prepared to guar- 
antee for the future that what 
he loses in euphuism he will 
more than gain in effectiveness 
and power. 

Mr Crawford, Mr Weyman, 
and Mr Munro have all taken 
us back to past ages; but here 
is Mr Lincoln Green,! who 
would conduct us to an appar- 
ently not very remote future. 
Visions of what lies in store 
for the race have always com- 
manded a certain amount of pop- 
ular interest. In recent years 
Mr Wells’s ‘Time Machine’ 
has been unquestionably the 
most powerful attempt to draw 
the curtain of futurity. Mr 
Green does not look so far 
ahead. He figures the artificial 
production in the present cen- 
tury of a bacillus which is 
absolutely fatal to mankind, 
sparing only the aged and 
worn - out members of the 
species. The one able - bodied 
survivor of the accidental 
“letting lowse” of the Bacillus 
paradoxus is a certain Mr 
Adam Godwin, a dabbler in 
bacteriology, who happens 
luckily to have been inocu- 
lated with an antidote to the 
fatal microbe the day before it 
begins operations. In a fan- 
tasy of this kind it is obvious 
that almost everything depends 
upon consistency of conception 
and minuteness of detail. To 
achieve complete success, 4 
writer must possess the quali- 
ties both of a Swift and 4 
Defoe. Mr Green fulfils that 
condition—an exacting one— 
to a remarkable extent. The 





1 The End of an Epoch. By A. Lincoln Green. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1901. 














whole narrative, which pos- 
sesses the virtue of ingenuity 
in a high degree, hangs well 
together, nor have we noted 
any slips of memory, even in 
minutie. Towards the end the 
story becomes positively thrill- 
ing, and we recommend the 
reader to turn to the volume 
and ascertain for himself upon 
what a slender thread of circum- 
stance the continuance of the 
human race is made to depend. 
The weakest link in the chain 
is, perhaps, the device by which 
the enlargement of the bacilli 
is brought about. We are 
satisfied that Professor Azrael 
Falk, for all his eccentricity, 
would never have taken his 
brood of microbes with him to 
the Derby (he is there mistaken 
for a welsher and treated ac- 
cordingly), but would have left 
the pickle jars containing them 
safely locked up at home. 


We are not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge our inability to ap- 
proach anything that has the 
semblance of a “ kailyard” novel 
without considerable trepida- 
tion. The world has had a 
vast deal too much of the genre 
in the last ten years, and most 
of it has been infamously done. 
Weshrink from the importunate 
invitation to share the boister- 
ous and inane hilarity of con- 
ventional peasants, or to sym- 
pathise with the more subtle 
vulgarity which encompasses 
the genteel love-making of pro- 
bationers, divinity students, and 
writers’ apprentices. Why the 
actual everyday life of Scotland 
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should be neglected by purveyors 
of fiction in favour of something 
which bears no intelligible re- 
lation to fact, and why the 
characters that live and move 
around us should be overlooked, 
to the greater glory of insuffer- 
able buffoons and snuffling sen- 
timentalists, are problems of 
which the solution has long 
completely baffled us. The 
more cordial, therefore, is our 
welcome to any study of Scot- 
tish life and character which 
smacks of reality and testifies 
to first-hand observation, and 
the more eagerly do we hail 
the advent of any work which 
seems to be the book for which 
the public has had so weary 
a spell of waiting. We have 
always maintained that there 
is an immense untouched fund 
of the raw material of fiction in 
the middle and lower - middle 
classes of Scotland at the pre- 
sent day. And here, at last, 
with the eye to see, the judg- 
ment to select, and the gift to 
record, is a writer who has had 
the courage to draw upon this 
ample store which lay so invit- 
ingly open to all. 

The subject of Mr George 
Douglas’s remarkable novel! 
may be compendiously described 
as the decline and fall of John 
Gourlay, corn-factor, carting 
contractor, and leading person- 
age in the small west-country 
burgh of Barbie. Gourlay is 
presented to us as a strong man 
with a mean understanding, in- 
domitable pride, and the rough- 
est of rough tongues. The whole 
town is jealous of his prosper- 
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ity with an abnormal jealousy, 
which his overbearing and brutal 
character has served but to in- 
flame. He resides in the house 
which gives its title to the book, 
and where he rules with a rod 
of iron over a slatternly wife, a 
stupid son, and a consumptive 
daughter. 

The first blow at his pros- 
perity is struck by James 
Wilson, the mole-catcher’s son, 
who returns to Barbie from 
Aberdeen with some money in 
his purse, and sets up an 
“Emporium” in his native place. 
The circular which he issues to 
the public of Barbie and the 
neighbourhood on that occasion 
is admirable—worthy of a place 
beside Sam Gerridge’s announce- 
ment “to the nobility, gentry, 
and inhabitants of the Borough 
Road and its vicinity,” and 
almost on a plane with the 
advertisements 


incomparable 
which Wackford Squeers and 
S. Pecksniff were wont to insert 
in the newspapers when in quest 


of confiding pupils. We cannot 
recount in detail the arts by 
which Wilson gradually under- 
mines Gourlay’s prosperity in 
business. It is enough to say 
that he amply satisfies a bitter 
grudge against his established 
rival both by direct and by 
indirect means. Wilson sends 
his boy, a smart and likely lad, 
to the Skeighan High School. 
Gourlay must needs do the 
same, and cap his folly by in- 
sisting upon young John pro- 
ceeding, against his will, to 
Edinburgh University. There 
is a fine stroke in the domestic 
conversation which takes place 
before the son is put to the 
High School :— 
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“¢Ay man, Johnnie,’ said his 
mother, maternal fondness coming 
out in support of her husband, ‘ you 
should be glad your father can allow 
ye the opportunity. Eh, but it’s a 
grand thing, a gude education! You 
may rise to be a minister.’ 

“Her ambition could no further 
go. But Gourlay seemed to have 
formed a different opinion of the 
sacred calling. ‘It’s a’ he’s fit for, 
he growled.” 


John’s career at the univer- 
sity, in spite of a single flash of 
success, ends in disaster. He 
has “the nerves to feel,” but 
not the brains to think, and so 
he seeks refreshment and conso- 
lation in the bottle. The story 
of his descent of the road which 
leads to perdition alike of soul 
and body is no new one, but 
never has it been more power- 
fully and faithfully told: with- 
out the least exaggeration, but 
with no extenuation of its in- 
expressibly sordid and shameful 
incidents. Rusticated finally by 
the Senatus, John returns home, 
where his father’s taunts drive 
him into the crime of parricide. 
He finally makes away with 
himself, whereupon his mother 
and sister take their own lives, 
anticipating by only a few 
short weeks, or even days, the 
inexorable decree of nature. 
The story winds up in a cloud 
of gloom and horror, which only 
talents scarcely distinguishable 
from genius could render toler- 
able. 

This bare outline of the plot 
conveys no impression of the 
unity and coherence of the de- 
sign as a whole. Every cause 
produces its inevitable effect; 
every action is prompted by its 
adequate motive. In the meta- 
phor of our venerable friend 
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the lama, Gourlay, by his in- 
solence to the son of Toddling 
Johnny, “the mowdie man,” 
loosed an Act upon the world, 
and, as a stone thrown into a 
pool, so spread the consequences, 
no man can tell how far. There 
is no hint of the irrelevant or 
superfluous in the conduct of 
the piece; no impertinent love 
interest intrudes to point the 
way to cheap and nauseating 
sentiment; and a few rash 
generalisations as to what Scots- 
men say or do are scarce notice- 
able save as reminders of the 
fact that the author, after all, 
is of the same clay as the rest 
of his brethren of the quill or 
the typewriter. 

It is a tradition of the Scot- 
tish novel that there must be 
a “chorus” of village worthies 
to comment upon the conduct 
of the principals. The “ bodies” 
of Barbie, who perform that 
indispensable function, are, with 
the possible exception of the 
Baker (an enthusiastic votary 
of Burns), a despicable and 
unholy crew, capable of none 
but the meanest motives and 
the most venomous judgments ; 
avid of money, greedy of drink. 
Yet who shall dare to say that 
in their veins there does not 
beat the pulse of life? Provost 
Connal, Deacon Allardyce, Tam 
Wylie, Johnny Coe—are their 
counterparts not to be found 
in every burrows-town in Scot- 
land? By a hundred skilful 
touches Mr Douglas discrim- 
inates one from the other—by 
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peculiarities of temperament, 
by subtle variations in their 
mode of hating their neighbour, 
even by minute differentiations 
of speech and pronunciation, 
such as the Deacon’s lisp (that 
curious prolonged sibilant, we 
take it, which seems to issue 
from between the all but 
clenched teeth, and which, 
nevertheless, no alphabet yet 
invented can reproduce) or the 
“fancy English” of Sandy 
Toddle, who had travelled as 
a pedlar in the midlands of 
South Britain! It is not a 
very flattering or agreeable 
picture of the community of 
Barbie with which Mr Douglas 
presents us, and the other 
minor characters do nothing 
to relieve the gloom. Gibson, 
the builder (“‘cunning Johnny’”’), 
is a thorough- paced rascal ; 
Templandmuir, the bonnet- 
laird, is a weak, tippling fool. 
But again, we ask with con- 
fidence, are they not well-con- 
ceived, are they not thrown 
on to the canvas with a firm 
and unhesitating brush? Their 
very dialect is unlovely: yet 
it is the dialect of the Scotland 
of to-day. For they speak not 
the conventional, or literary, 
vernacular, but a jargon inter- 
spersed with fragments of stale 
modern slang, polluted by the 
leavings of the humour of a 
cheap press. They talk of 
things “going to smash,” and 
of men “running a business” ; 
a ruined man they describe as 
a “goner”; and “where do I 





1 This characteristic affectation of Sandy’s reminds us irresistibly of the 
carter, described by Scott in a letter to Morritt (‘ Life,’ ed. 1893, p. 227), who 
boasted that his son, in reality a great booby of twenty, designed for the Church, 
could ‘“‘knap English with any one, having twice driven his father’s cart to 
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come in?” is the despairing 
cry of avarice, itching to par- 
ticipate in ill-gotten gain. 
Hideous, no doubt; but un- 
fortunately all too true to life. 
We plead, however, for a more 
sparing use of the word 
“splurge,” which, as verb and 
noun, appears .to be more or 
less equivalent to “splash.” 
However expressive the vocable 
may be, Mr Douglas should 
remember that it is always 
possible to have too much of 
a good thing. Also, we are 
surprised to find “ owctioner” 
for auctioneer, having in- 
nocently supposed the curious 
corruption ‘“wnctioneer” to be 
wellnigh universal in Scotland. 

The chief characters are in- 
dicated with equal force and 
clearness. John Gourlay, the 
elder, is a masterpiece. We 


catch the “black glower in his 


e’en”; we seem to hear the 
tones of his rasping voice; his 
“ Hih?” at the end of a sen- 
tence makes us shake in our 
shoes. Here is a trait which 
speaks volumes,—worth a 
thousand generalities as to 
what the Scots do and what 
the Scots don’t. 


“The Deacon limped forward on 
his thin shanks to the middle of the 
road. 

“<«Tt’th a fine morning, Mr Gour- 
lay,’ he simpered. 

“¢There’s noathing wrong with 
the morning,’ grunted Gourlay, as if 
there was something wrong with the 
Deacon.” 


Mrs Gourlay and the son are 
equally good. And the whole 
setting of the story is in strict 
keeping: the effect of moral 
squalor and degradation is sug- 
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gested with a rare abstinence 
from preaching and declama- 
tion. Critics should never be 
disposed to use the word 
“tragedy” lightly. There may 
be much that is terrible and aw- 
ful in a story without its being 
entitled to so distinguished a 
name. But we own that if 
any work dealing with human 
beings of the Gourlay type 
can claim to be brought under 
that category, it is the novel 
now before us. Few writers 
of this generation have had 
the courage to employ the 
time-honoured device of “ tragic 
irony ” so boldly as Mr Douglas, 
and none that we can call to 
mind have employed it with 
such conspicuous success as 
he has done in the scene in 
which the unsuspecting post- 
man discovers the shocking 
events with which the work 
closes. 

For external surroundings 
Mr Douglas has a sharp eye. 
The opening description of 
“the Square” of Barbie in 
the early morning, with the 
frowsy chamber-maid “ pound- 
ing the bass against the end 
of the house,” is extraordinarily 
vivid; and no less good is the 
sketch of James Wilson’s par- 
lour, with the flower-pot and 
the green woollen mat, the 
shiny horsehair sofa, and the 
sampler on the wall, “which 
informed the world that there 
was no place like home.” 
Smollett and Dickens, those 
two great masters of “inte- 
riors,” need not have disowned 
it. But perhaps Mr Douglas's 
most striking gift, from 4 
superficial point of view, 1s 














his power of reproducing the 
personal appearance of his 
characters by means of a 
number of minute, but accu- 
rate and relentless, touches. 
Take, for example, this vign- 
ette of Mr Struthers, the parish 
minister (the only cleric in the 
book, we are thankful to say, 
save the Free Church minister, 
and we catch no more than 
a glimpse of his back) :— 


“He had big splay feet, short stout 
legs, and a body of such bulging 
bulbosity [‘ bulging bulbosity ’ would 
have struck Polonius as ‘good’] that 
all the droppings of his spoon—which 
were many—were caught on the 
round of his black waistcoat, which 
always looked as if it had just been 
spattered by a grey shower. His 
eyebrows were bushy and white, and 
the hairs slanting up and out rendered 
the meagre brow even narrower than 
it was. His complexion, more especi- 
ally in cold weather, was a dark 
crimson. The purply colour of his 
face was intensified by the pure 
whiteness of the side whiskers pro- 
jecting stiffly by his ears; and in 
mid-week, when he was unshaven, 
his redness revealed more plainly, 
in turn, the short gleaming stubble 
that lay like rime on his chin. His 
eyes goggled, and his manner at all 
times was that of a staring and 
earnest self-importance.” 


Or take the description of 
Wilson, of which we can cite 
no more than the single sen- 
tence, that in a strong light 
“the suspicion of his un- 
washedness became a_ cer- 
tainty”; or that of Mrs 
Gourlay, in her wrath, with 
“the two scraggy muscles of 
her neck standing out long 
and thin as she screamed.” 
These specimens will suffice to 
point our moral. 

That all this sort of writing 
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is abundantly clever we will- 
ingly acknowledge. But it has 
one flaw which is absent from 
the greatest art—it betrays a 
spirit of personal animosity. 
The author seems to approve 
himself vindictive, merciless, 
savage. His mood is that of a 
terrier worrying a rat. Now, 
one infallible note of the highest 
art is to be dispassionate, im- 
passive. The presence of this 
note in Miss Austen’s works is 
one of the countless proofs of 
that lady’s claim to stand in the 
very highest rank of novelists. 
She handles all her characters 
—even her Mr Collins and her 
Mrs Elton—tenderly, as if she 
loved them. Miss Ferrier, on 
the other hand, can never con- 
tain herself. Mr Duncan 
M‘Dow, perhaps her most 
amusing puppet, is the sort 
of clergyman of whom she 
strongly disapproved in real 
life; and so she “lets him have 
it” as hot as she knows how. 
The result, as in the scene of 
the famous luncheon party at 
the manse, is intensely amusing, 
but we have never closed the 
concluding volume of ‘ Destiny’ 
without a sneaking instinct of 
compassion for the reverend 
gentleman, and a hope that he 
was spared to get his longed- 
for “decreet,” and to enjoy his 
“augmentation.” 

This, then, we take to be the 
pitfall in Mr Douglas’s path. 
He must bridle his tongue; he 
must not let his feelings, how- 
ever justifiable, get the better 
of him. And, above all, he 
must curb a propensity to dwell 
with over-emphasis upon dis- 
agreeable physical peculiarities, 
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particularly in the case of his 
female characters. To make 
capital out of the defects inci- 
dent to the ravages of disease 
or time is what anybody can 
do; but it is unworthy of a 
man of Mr Douglas’s abilities. 
This said, however (and no 
review is complete without a 
little admonition), we have 
nothing further to offer in the 
way of warning or advice. In 
the course of the next few 
months Mr Douglas will prob- 
ably from time to time find 
himself “evened” with Balzac. 
But we should suppose that, 
like the man of sense we take 
him for, he will be satisfied with 
a parallel nearer home. He 
must be indeed ambitious who 
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aspires to outdo John Galt at 
his best; and Mr Douglas re- 
minds us more of the author 
of ‘The Provost’ and ‘The 
Entail’ than any writer who 
has flourished since Galt’s 
death, with the exception of 
Mrs Oliphant in certain of her 
moods. The field he has selected 
is, as we have said, an ample 
one, and as yet he has turned 
up a mere corner of it. But 
we would fain cherish the hope 
that in him the twentieth cen- 
tury may find one who will 
sustain the best traditions of 
Scottish fiction more worthily 
than the numerous writers who 
did their best to degrade them 
during the last decade of its 
predecessor. 








The State of India. 


THE 


THE Act of Parliament 
which transferred the govern- 
ment of India from the East 
India Company to the Crown 
provided that the Secretary of 
State in Council should lay 
before the Parliament in May 
every year a return of the 
revenue and expenditure of 
India in such form as should 
best exhibit the moral and 
material progress and condition 
of the country. All who are de- 
sirous of obtaining some correct 
information regarding the de- 
velopment and administration 
of our splendid dependency 
should study the statement 
exhibiting “The Moral and 
Material Progress and Condi- 
tion of India during the year 


1899-90,” recently ordered by 
the House of Commons to be 


printed. The statement is 
mainly based on the adminis- 
tration reports of the different 
local governments, and is well 
arranged; but it suffers from 
being compiled by one who 
evidently has no _ practical 
knowledge of Indian adminis- 
tration. No attempt is made 
to discuss the grave problems 
presented to the public, nor to 
guide the reader through the 
recesses and labyrinths of the 
Indian detail. At this time, 
when that vast and varied 
continent has been visited by a 
series of calamities unexampled 
in the history of our rule, a 
brief exposition of the internal 
administration of the country, 
and of the physical and mental 
condition of its inhabitants, 
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founded on the materials sup- 
plied by the Blue-Book, but 
free from the pessimism of a 
certain school of writers and 
the optimism of the Indian 
bureaucracy, may be of service 
in removing false impressions, 
and in supplying materials 
for a mature judgment. The 
public opinion of England, if 
well informed, can be of the 
greatest service in checking the 
evils inherent in a bureaucratic 
government, and also in afford- 
ing the Government of India 
protection against the inroads 
of self-interest and ignorance 
from which a Secretary of 
State can never be entirely 
free. We have a warning 
voice to attend to India. The 
calamities of the South African 
war can be traced to the 
simple source of our not having 
had steadily before our eyes a 
general, comprehensive, well- 
connected, and well - propor- 
tioned view of our South 
African dominion. As Edmund 
Burke says :— 

“Tf we make ourselves too little for 
the sphere of our duty, if, on the 
contrary, we do not stretch and ex- 
pand our minds to the compass of 
their object, we may be well assured 
that everything about us will dwindle 
by degrees, until at length our con- 
cerns are shrunk to the dimensions of 
our minds. It is not a predilection 
to mean, sordid, home- bred cares 
that will avert the consequences of a 
false estimate of our interest, or pre- 
vent the shameful dilapidation into 
which a great empire must fall by 
mean reparations upon mighty ruins.” 


In a country like India, 
throughout whose greater part 
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there is no intermediate land- 
lord between the immediate 
cultivator and the State, and 
nine-tenths of whose population 
live on the land, the foundations 
of national progress and of 
national prosperity must rest on 
our revenue administration. In 
the section of the Blue-Book 
devoted to the Cadastral Survey 
we have an account of how the 
settlement of the land revenue 
is conducted and the sum taken 
by Government determined. 
Each field is classified 


“according to its productive value 
as evidenced by its soil, by the 
amount of its produce, or by the rent 
it pays. . . . Then the assessing 
officer (or settlement officer as he is 
often called) compiles the infor- 
mation obtained for all the lands in a 
circle of villages ; and on a review of 
all these data, of the past fiscal history 
of the tract, of the range of prices, of 
the accessibility of the markets, and 
of other general considerations, he 
proposes rent rates or revenue rates 
for the several classes of land in the 
circle. In the determination of rent 
rates or revenue rates for any tract, 
the rainfall, the subsoil water-level, 
and irrigation facilities are important 
factors ; but the improvements made 
by the owners or occupiers themselves 
are not held to enhance the assessable 
value of the land.” 


The very perfection of our 
revenue system may, however, 
become a source of danger. 
The Roman Empire is an ex- 
ample. The Romans measured 
and numbered every man’s 
field, and accurately ascertained 
every cultivator’s means; but 
by the rigorous exactions of a 
proportionate impost they ef- 
fectually prevented the accumu- 
lation of capital, on which all 
agricultural and mercantile 
progress depends. Finlay, in 
his great work, which every 
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Indian administrator ought to 
study, writes :— 


“It is always difficult to levy a 
large amount of direct taxation from 
the agricultural population without 
arresting improvement and turning 
capital away from the cultivation of 
the land. The Roman Empire, in 
spite of its admirable survey and the 
constant endeavours of its legislators 
to protect agriculture, was impov- 
erished and depopulated by the 
operation of a direct land-tax and 
the oppressive fiscal laws it rendered 
necessary.” 


A high official who had made 
his mark as a settlement officer 
explained to a village official 
the mathematical perfection of 
our revenue assessment found- 
ed on a proportionate impost. 
The old Mahratta patel 
listened to the lecture with 
the deepest interest. Then he 
heaved a deep sigh. The high 
official asked him what ailed 
him. “I was thinking of the 
death of my brother: he was 
the cleverest member of our 
family, and a great mathe- 
matician. One day he came 
to a river, and before fording it 
he ascertained the depths at 
various distances across. In 
some places the stream would 
be over his head, at another 
point but ankle-deep, and s0 
forth, and being a mathema- 
tician he found the average to 
be within his depth. He at- 
tempted to cross, but, alas! he 
was drowned.” 

The manner in which the 
Government too often neglect 
native opinion is a blot on our 
administration. Matters of 
principle have been sacrificed 
to the clamour of a noisy but 
small section of society, while 
the experience of centuries has 
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been neglected. The wild writ- 
ing of a portion—a portion only 
—of the vernacular press has 
unfortunately caused men to 
despise native opinion ; but it 
ought to be borne in mind that 
there are many honest native 
critics in the land. They do 
not deny that much has been 
done to develop the prosperity 
of the country; but they have 
for the past twenty years 
stoutly maintained that the 
condition of the peasantry is 
not so good as Englishmen 
suppose, owing to restrictions 
of the pasture-land and the 
inflexible regularity with which 
rent is taken in money. The 
condition of the cultivator is 
not so bad as an ignorant school 
of. writers would lead us to 
imagine; but the fact remains 
that the great question of agri- 
cultural indebtedness forces 
itself upon the Government of 
India with a yearly increasing 
strength. At first an attempt 
was made to check the evil by 
lowering the demand, but it was 
discovered that this was only a 
temporary remedy, and involved 
a serious loss to the State Ex- 
chequer. Native rulers have 
always imposed far higher rates 
of assessment, and they have 
gathered it without an economic 
revolution. Slowly it dawned 
on the mind of the English 
administrator—what the native 
had seen long before him—that 
the chief cause of the evil lay in 
the departure made from the 
long-established principles of 
native administration, by sub- 
stituting an absolutely rigid 
system of collecting the land 
revenue for a system which was 
truly elastic. The native ruler 
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took a larger share of the crops, 
but he did not take a fixed sum 
of money on a fixed day with- 
out any regard to the out-turn 
of the cultivator’s fields. Under 
our rigid system the ryot has 
to pay as much when crops fail 
as when they are abundant. 
The attempt to fix the rev- 
enue for an average of years 
upon the theory that the ex- 
ceptionally good years are set 
off against the exceptionally 
bad has broken down, as it was 
bound to break down, in the 
case of small proprietors. John 
Stuart Mill has pointed out 
that the habit of thrift is not 
learnt until a man has some- 
thing to save. It was idle to 
expect that a peasantry who 
for centuries have had only a 
bare subsistence would save 
their money in good years in 
order to meet the deficiencies of 
bad ones. The result of the 
absolute rigidity of our revenue 
administration has compelled 
the peasant proprietors to sell 
or mortgage their estates to pay 
a demand which the sale of 
their produce was insufficient 
to meet. These holdings have 
passed or are rapidly passing 
out of their possession, and 
coming into the hands of 
bankers and money - lenders. 
It was the British Government 
who gave to the Indian peasant 
the power of transfer, which he 
never possessed under native 
rule. It has proved a most 
mischievous gift, as it will 
prove a mischievous gift to the 
Irish peasant. But it is open 
to question whether, having 
allowed it for a century, it is 
now wise to deprive the people 
of the power. It is our duty 
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scrupulously to maintain the 
spirit and the letter of every 
éngagement by which the Gov- 
ernment has bound itself in the 
past. 

A restriction of land transfer 
is wrong from the economic 
point of view, and can be justi- 
fied only on the ground of 
serious political danger. But 
there is also grave danger of 
creating political discontent by 
depriving the people of the 
power they have so long enjoyed. 
The Government of India have 
recently passed two Acts which 
will impose in some parts of 
Bombay and in the Punjab cer- 
tain restrictions on the powers 
of alienation by the occupier. 
This legislation, as Lord George 
Hamilton stated in his Indian 
Budget speech, “is tentative, 
and will have to be very closely 
watched.” Before the Mutiny 
the Government strove honestly 
to protect the poor, and in doing 
so were unjust to the rich, and 
when the storm broke we experi- 
enced the ingratitude towards 
our Governmentof thepeasantry 
for whom we had incurred so 
much odium. There are, how- 
ever, two reforms for checking 
the evil of agricultural indebted- 
ness regarding whose advan- 
tages there can be no serious 
difference of opinion. The first 
is a more liberal system of loans 
to cultivators. It is a perfectly 
sound transaction for Govern- 
ment. As Lord Mayo said, “It 
is a system under which money 
may be lent with perfect security 
for the great end of making two 
blades of grass grow where one 
only, or, more likely in India, 
none ever grew before. I think 
that there is no object to which 
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a portion of the reproductive 
loans which we yearly intend to 
raise could be so effectively de- 
voted.” He pointed out that 
the system would not only have 
the effect of benefiting the 
people, “but that it will also 
bring the officers who are en- 
gaged in carrying out its pro- 
visions into a most agreeable 
contact with the people, and 
increase those kindly feelings 
which ought to exist between 
the rulers and the ruled.” 

The Famine Commission of 
1880 recommended that the 
Acts providing for cash loans to 
the agricultural classes should 
be so extended as to facilitate 
the grant of loans for works of 
improvement, in the purchase 
of seed and of cattle in times of 
agricultural distress. It is not 
stated in the Material Progress 
Report how far this recommen- 
dation has been carried out, and 
the amounts advanced in the 
whole of India should have been 
given in a table. It would also 
be serviceable to have learnt 
how far the question has ad- 
vanced,— whether some final 
arrangements could not be 
made for creating a special 
fund devoted to agricultural 
loans. 

The second great reform, the 
introduction of a greater ele- 
ment of elasticity into our 
revenue system, is fraught with 
administrative difficulties. The 
general principles were laid 
down by the Famine Commis- 
sion of 1880, but it is not easy 
to apply them in practice. It 
might not, however, be beyond 
the power of Indian statesman- 
ship to devise measures by which 
remissions of revenue should be 
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made in consideration of real 
scarcity, and they should be 
made in ample time, so as to 
render it unnecessary for a ryot 
to sell his stock or to borrow 
at usurious rates. Legislation 
will not cure agricultural in- 
debtedness if the demand of 
revenue is not kept within the 
limits of a fair rent, and if the 
demand is made when there is 
no produce, or when it is not 
ready. 

The foregoing measures are in 
themselves effectual means for 
improving the economic con- 
dition of the people ; but irriga- 
tion works and railways are 
the two great instruments for 
directly developing the produc- 
tive resources of the country. 
By giving him a_ perennial 
supply of water, the peasant 
has been enabled to cultivate 
fields which had lain barren 
for centuries, while railways 
enable him to find a market for 
his surplus produce. It was 
hardly necessary for the com- 
piler of the Blue-Book to inform 
the most ignorant globe-trotter 
that “the nature of the climate 
and the inequalities of the rain- 
fall will account for the great 
antiquity of the practice of irri- 
gation in India.” It was also 
hardly necessary to state that 
“thestorageof water in tanksfor 
the purpose of irrigation is very 
common in Southern India.” 
The writer also draws attention 
to the magnificence of some of 
the irrigation canals, which are 
almost entirely due to British 
enterprise and skill. The Gov- 
ernment has, however, been so 
absorbed in large schemes of 
rigation that they have too 
often neglected those minor but 
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invaluable works of agricultural 
improvement which require no 
great engineering skill or the 
expenditure of large sums of 
money, but can be carried out 
under local supervision—works 
such as wells, tanks, and sub- 
sidiary channels for irrigation. 
In the matter of irrigation 
works, as in our revenue admin- 
istration, we have not always 
sufficiently regarded native ex- 
perience and consulted native 
opinion. The ryot has always 
declared his preference for wells 
as a source of water-supply to 
canals. This belief was at first 
regarded as a mere outcome of 
ignorance and prejudice; but 
the Famine Commissioners in 
1880, influenced by the opinion 
of an expert like Mr Caird, 
stated, after a patient and 
searching inquiry, that “in 
many localities the irrigation 
supplied by canals requires to 
be supplemented at certain 
seasons by wells, and in some 
cases the character of the crops 
and the soil is such that wells 
are, on the whole, preferable 
as a source of water - supply 
to canals.” They also added: 
“There is reason to believe 
that there is no province in 
India in some part of which 
great advantage might not be 
expected from well-construction 
ona large scale.” TheSecretary 
of State, at the instigation of 
the Viceroy, has appointed a 
Commission “to bring together 
into one focus all forms of ir- 
rigation, and lay down, both as 
regards Government work and 
private effort, rules for their in- 
terlacing, encouragement, and 
control.” The head of the Com- 
mission is Sir Colin Scott-Mon- 
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crieff, whose work in Egypt, as 
Lord George Hamilton said in 
the House of Commons, has 
been so remarkable that it has 
effaced the recollection of the 
excellent services which, as an 
irrigation officer many years 
ago, he performed in India. 
Sir Colin’s colleagues are Mr 
Ibbetson (recently appointed to 
be Home Member of the Vice- 
roy’s Council), Mr Higham (a 
distinguished engineer belong- 
ing to the Irrigation De- 
partment), and the Hon. Mr 
Ragaratna Mudaleyar of Ma- 
dras. No Commission better 
adapted for the work before 
them could have been selected. 

It is a matter for regret that 
an equally strong and com- 
petent Commission has not 
been appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Indian rail- 
ways. The time has come when 


they must not only be extended 
but commercialised. They must 
be managed more on business 


principles. Every European 
merchant in the great capitals 
of the empire knows the delay 
and annoyance endured in the 
despatch of goods, and one can 
readily believe the complaints 
of native merchants that the 
goods lie at the up-country 
stations far longer than they 
should, and that they suffer 
considerable annoyance from 
railway under-strappers, who, 
however, it is only fair to add, 
are their own countrymen. It 
is also a subject of complaint 
that villagers, after walking 
many weary miles to some 
small station, cannot enter it 
and get their tickets unless 
they pay an illegal gratification. 
The accommodation for natives 
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in these stations may well be 
improved. The Blue-Book in- 
forms us that there was “an 
addition of 2760 miles to the 
whole system during the past 
two years,” but a vast length 
of iron road remains to be built 
before India can be said to have 
anything like a complete system 
of railway communication. She 
wants cheap railways, and there 
is no need in the slow East for 
fast trains. There is, however, 
a great need of increasing the 
comfort of the native passen- 
gers. The way third and fourth 
class passengers are huddled to- 
gether by some of our Indian 
railways is a grave scandal. It 
is the fourth-class passenger, 
however, who pays for them. 
But it is not easy to under- 
stand how a railway expert 
from England, without any 
knowledge of the land or the 
people, will cure these evils. 
The Secretary of State said in 
the House of Commons: “I 
have little doubt that a rail- 
way authority trained for many 
years to study economy, ex- 
pedition, and cheap carriage 
under the pressure of competi- 
tion and the shareholders’ desire 
of dividends, might be able to 
make valuable suggestions as 
regards the working of ,rail- 
ways in India.” Neither the 
financial policy nor the ad- 
ministration of some of our 
English railways have grati- 
fied the shareholders’ desire of 
dividends nor the travellers’ 
desire of ordinary comforts. 
The mighty calamity which 
has recently afflicted extensive 
and populous provinces of our 
Indian empire has justified the 
wisdom of the Government of 
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Lord Lytton, who stated in the 
most precise terms that in the 
increase of railways and canals, 
but especially of railways, lay 
the only means open to Govern- 
ment of meeting the attacks of 
famine on more favourable con- 
ditions. By the construction of 
railways and works of irrigation 
the recurrence of that periodic 
and inevitable scourge may be 
rendered less frequent, but it is 
impossible for the Government 
to place every province of the 
empire in a position of absolute 
safety. One of the most valu- 
able results that may be antici- 
pated from the labours of the 
Irrigation Commission will be 
to authoritatively decide what 
new irrigation works can be 
constructed as a _ protection 
against famine without the 
charge for interest and main- 
tenance imposing too great a 
financial burden on the State 
for that protection. Lord 
George Hamilton, in his speech 
on the Indian Budget, said: 
“Putting for a moment on one 
side the misery, the privation, 
and the mortality inflicted upon 
humanity alone by this awful 
visitation, the property lost to 
the agricultural community in 
Western India is estimated to 
be not less than £50,000,000 
sterling.” 

The mortality due to famine 
and the diseases which follow in 
its train is stated by the Com- 
missioners appointed to report 
on the recent famine to have 
been about one million and a 
quarter. The Commissioners 
Indicate that in their opinion 
better administration might 
have in certain districts dimin- 
ished the mortality. This is a 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXIV. 
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matter for thorough inquiry. 
To feed and succour millions of 
human creatures is, however, 
no light and easy thing, and it 
is hopeless for any Government 
to attempt the task of pre- 
venting all suffering. It is im- 
possible to get the professional 
beggar to leave his native 
village for the work, and it is 
difficult to persuade the old, the 
infirm, and the proud to take 
advantage of the aid which 
the State offers them. From 
Rajputana comes an old-world 
tale of a Rajput chief dwelling 
in his bare house among his 
destitute tenants, who distrib- 
uted among the latter the 
grain allotted to his village, 
but refused any for himself— 
“T am a Rahtor, I could not 
take charity ’’—and who with 
difficulty was induced to accept 
a loan. 

As in war, so in the plan of 
campaign against famine, errors 
are bound to be made; but the 
slightest breath of criticism has 
not been raised as to the con- 
duct of the soldiers on whom 
falls the brunt of the battle. 
The strenuous labour and hu- 
mane self-sacrifice which a 
famine campaign demands from 
the executive have never, in 
fact, been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The Viceroy, when re- 
viewing the course of the recent 
famine, paid the noble army of 
workers a just and eloquent 
tribute. 


“ Numerous instances of devotion,” 
he told the Legislative Council, 
“amounting to the loftiest heroism, 
have been brought under my notice. 
I have heard of Englishmen dying at 
their post without a murmur. I 
have seen cases where the entire 
organisation of a vast area and the 
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lives of thousands of beings rested 
upon the shoulders of a single in- 
dividual, labouring on in silence and 
solitude, whilst his bodily strength 
was fast ebbing away. I have known 
of natives who, inspired by this ex- 
ample, have thrown themselves with 
equal ardour into the struggle, and 
have uncomplainingly laid down their 
lives for their countrymen. Par- 
ticularly must I mention the noble 
efforts of the missionary agencies of 
various Christian denominations. If 
ever there was an occasion on which 
their local knowledge and influence 
were likely to be of value, and on 
which it was open to them to vin- 
dicate the highest standards of their 
beneficent calling, it was here; and 
strenuously and faithfully have they 
performed the task.” 


Though extensive provinces 
have been laid waste by the 
scourge of famine, the figures 
in the Blue- Book bear testi- 
mony to the growing trade 
and wealth of the vast and 
varied continent. The question 


“What the Indies do vent” 
is as important to us as it was 
to those merchant adventurers 
who formed the East India 
Company in the spacious days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Old Rich- 
ard Hakluyt made lists of the 
products of the Indies for them, 
and of the places where “son- 
dry sorte of spices do growe, 
gathered out of sondry the best 
and latest authours,” and with 
this information their ships 
were sent forth on their haz- 
ardous ventures. The modern 
compiler no longer makes lists 
merely of “sundry sortes of 
spices,” but of cotton, opium, 
jute, indigo, tea, coffee, pulses, 
and cereals. The total yield of 
cotton in 1899-1900 was over 
two millions of bales. The 
quantity of jute exported in 
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1828 was 364 cwts., worth 
£62: the quantity exported in 
1899-1900 was 9,725,000 cwts., 
valued at £9,557,000. The 
creation of an industry to a 
value of nearly ten millions in 
seventy years indicates what 
may yet be expected from the 
resources of India. The tea 
industry, like the jute industry, 
is entirely due to British brain, 
British capital, and British 
pluck. In ten years the ex- 
ports of Indian tea have risen 
from 80 million to 180 million lb. 
Their value in 1899-1900 was 
over six millions sterling. The 
tea- gardens during the year 
employed 654,000 labourers, 
and as long as the industry is 
conducted upon sound com- 
mercial principles, and by the 
freewill and to the mutual 
benefit of all concerned, it is a 
source of national wealth de- 
serving of every encouragement 
by the State. 

It is, however, not on her 
agriculture alone, though it is 
the most important industry 
in the land, that the material 
prosperity of India depends: 
her mineral resources are also 
great. The total output of all 
her coal-mines has risen in ten 
years from 2 million tons to 
5 million. About 14 million 
tons were used on the Indian 
railways, and about 300,000 
tons were exported. The re- 
markable increase in the out- 
put of the Indian coal-mines 
must, by giving them cheaper 
coal, have a beneficial effect on 
every Indian manufacturing i0- 
dustry in which steam is em- 
ployed, and by decreasing 
largely the cost of transport 
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by rail and steamer, greatly 
develop the whole of the 
foreign and much of the 
internal trade of the country. 
“The iron ore produced in 
India in 1899,” the report 
states, “‘amounted to 60,700 
tons, a larger figure than that 
of any previous year, but in- 
significant in comparison with 
the future possibilities of this 
industry.” 

The iron-smelting establish- 
ments are bound to increase 
with the increase of coal-mines. 
If coal were discovered in 
Madras, that Presidency, on 
account of her iron-ore, might 
become the richest province in 
the empire. The out-turn of 
the gold-mines in Mysore in- 
creased from 321,878 ounces in 
1896 to 448,071 ounces, and 
the day is not far distant when 
fresh discoveries of gold will 
materially increase the wealth 
of India. The time, we also 
trust, is nigh when a serious 
and scientific attempt will be 
made to work again thediamond 
resources of the land. India is 
the oldest, and was for long the 
only, source of these gems, and 
though larger diamonds have 
of recent years been found in 
other quarters of the globe, the 
Indian diamond has never been 
surpassed in purity and colour. 
It is the precious stone which 
has made Golconda a household 
word in Europe, but no dia- 
monds were found there. It 
was a fortress in which the 
diamonds were cut and stored. 
The mines were about 150 miles 
from Hyderabad. At Cudda- 
pah, Kurnool, and Ellore near 
the Krishna, all in the Madras 
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Presidency, were the chief mines, 
at which some of the largest 
diamonds have been found. The 
native diamond-seeker sinks a 
pit a few feet deep, and searches 
the bed which he thinks most 
promising. This is the primi- 
tive style, which has not varied 
for centuries. Conducted on 
no regular plan, it has afforded 
only a pittance. But conducted 
on a scientific plan with the 
newest machinery, by trained 
men, it should become, as 
in South Africa, .a regular 
branch of industry to a large 
population. 

Measures for improving the 
revenue administration, and 
means for directly developing 
the resources of the continent, 
will not advance the security 
and contentment of the people 
unless they are strengthened 
by corresponding measures for 
the improvement of the admin- 
istration of justice. As in our 
revenue administration, so in 
our judicial administration, the 
chief defect is want of elasticity. 
The state of society and civilis- 
ation which pervades the mil- 
lions of India calls for a simple, 
cheap, and expeditious adminis- 
tration of justice. We have 
introduced a system which is 
neither simple, cheap, nor ex- 
peditious. It has the cardinal 
defects of the English judicial 
system from which it was taken. 
They are: (1) The great delay 
that attends the trials of orig- 
inal suits; (2) the want of cer- 
tainty and finality to which the 
decisions of such suits are sub- 
ject. These evils are due to 
the constitution of the courts, 
the system of trying suits pre- 
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vailing in these courts, and the 
numerous appeals to which un- 
successful litigants can have re- 
course. 

The judges of civil courts of 
first instance are now almost 
everywhere natives of India, 
but the method of recruiting 
them is far from satisfactory. 
The qualifications for an ap- 
pointment in the judicial service 
are, firstly, the possession of the 
Bachelor of Law degree, and, 
secondly, practice (generally 
nominal). The first experiment 
made of their legal knowledge 
and judicial talents is to appoint 
them judges. The result is that 
courts of first instance are pre- 
sided over by young men who 
have a small knowledge of law, 
and little sympathy or acquaint- 
ance with the people. Almost 
all the decisions from the origi- 
nal courts are open to a first 


appeal on both facts and law 


to the court of the district 
judge, and to a second appeal, 
theoretically only on the law, to 
the high court. In cases over 
Rs. 10,000 (about £630), there 
is a third appeal to the Privy 
Council. This system of appeals 
has produced a body of pleaders 
who, with cunning rather than 
with skill, exercise a sordid and 
pernicious trade. Gibbon’s de- 
scription of the advocates in 
the decline of Roman juris- 
prudence is applicable to the 
Indian vakel (pleader) :— 


“Some of them procured admit- 
tance into families for the purpose of 
fomenting differences, of encourag- 
ing suits, and of preparing a har- 
vest of gain for themselves or their 
brethren. The splendid and popular 
class was composed of the advocates 
who filled the Forum (High Court) 
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with the sound of their turgid and 
loquacious rhetoric. Careless of fame 
and of justice, they are described for 
the most part as ignorant and rapa- 
cious guides, who conducted their 
clients through a maze of expense, 
of delay, and of disappointment; 
from whence, after a tedious series 
of years, they were at length dis- 
missed, when their patience and for- 
bearance were almost exhausted.” 


To protect a simple, humble, 
patient, and industrious but 
cunning people fond of litiga- 
tion from these ignorant and 
rapacious guides is no easy 
task. Some improvement may, 
however, be effected by vesting 
specially selected native officers 
with summary powers. The 
first appellate court, that of 
the district judge, is as a 
rule presided over by a civilian 
judge who is well acquainted 
with the people and _ their 
vernacular, and the appeal to 
his court is quickly settled. 
But the civilian judge has 
never had the advantage of a 
severe and wide study of the 
law, and is lacking in that 
professional training which can 
be acquired only by practice 
at the bar. One of the ablest 
civilian judges that ever sat 
on the bench of an Indian 
high court proposed some years 
ago that before a civilian was 
raised to the district bench he 
should for two years be the 
government pleader in a district 
court. In theory, as we have 
stated, the appeal from the 
district court to the high court 
lies on the law of the case. 
But through the pertinacity 
and ingenuity of the advocates 
and pleaders, and the mistaken 
leniency of some of the judges 
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of the high courts, a very large 
number of second appeals are 
admitted in which there is no 
point of law at all, and in 
which really only questions 
of facts arise. The evil can 
be remedied only by having 
stronger high courts, the judges 
of which consist partly of 
civilians, partly of barristers 
selected either from the Indian 
or the English bar, and partly 
of natives taken from the native 
barristers and pleaders. These 
judges are appointed by the 
Crown during good behaviour, 
or, under rules recently framed, 
till they are sixty. Owing to the 
decrease in the emoluments of 
the office from £5000 to £3000, 
it is not easy to get the best 
civilians to enter the judicial 
branch of the service, or per- 
suade an English barrister 
with a moderate practice at 
home to desert it for an Indian 
judgeship. Social and political 
influence plays too important 
a part in the home selections. 
The most successful appoint- 
ment made of recent years was 
due to the Secretary of State 
asking the judges at home to 
name three men. This prece- 
dent might be followed with ad- 
vantage. The barrister judge 
from home is deficient in know- 
ledge of Indian law and of the 
language and character of the 
people, and for some time he 
is at the mercy of the native 
pleader. The civilian judge 
knows the vernacular, the 
people, and Indian law, but, 
as we have stated, he has 
not had the advantage of the 
experience of real business at 
the bar. He is, however, a 
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better judge for the parties 
than for the lawyers. The 
native judge is well versed in 
Indian law, but he is better 
able to invent ingenious sug- 
gestions and out - of - the - way 
arguments than give a lucid 
exposition of substantial rea- 
sons. An eminent jurist has 
declared that there is no more 
subtle mind than that of the 
educated Bengali, and a partial 
and unreal education which 
trains men to dispute about 
readings and not to read has 
developed and fostered the fatal 
tendency to ingenuities and re- 
finements. 

With regard to their educa- 
tional system, the Government 
of India have made, as Lord 
Curzon pointed out in a recent 
wise and weighty speech on 
education, the same mistake 
they have made in so many 
other branches of legislation— 
“a too slavish imitation of 
English models.” They also 
committed the grave error of 
originally not starting with 
some definite plan. The Indian 
educational system has been 
tinkered by Indian administra- 
tors as our army and navy have 
been tinkered by English states- 
men. The superiority of Ger- 
mans in educational matters is 
due not solely to the efficiency 
of the institutions, but to the 
careful manner in which every 
branch of the educational system 
is adjusted to the whole and to 
the wants of the people. The 
German educational system was 
first carefully planned by able 
rulers and statesmen, and the 
noble fabric was then erected 
by wise and patient labour. 
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From the Volksschule, where 
the child of the people learns 
to read, to the university, it is 
one harmonious structure. 

In India education has been 
a tentative experiment and a 
spasmodic effort of fretful 
activity. If it is to have any 
influence in moulding the mind 
of the people, it must be carried 
out on a definite plan for a 
long series of years. In every 
province of the empire a com- 
plete system of education must 
be established, with all its parts 
adjusted one to the other. 
And with the Supreme Gov- 
ernment there must be a Direc- 
tor-General of Education, an 
expert and an_ enthusiast 
“who,” to use the words of 
the Viceroy, “will prevent the 
Government of India from go- 
ing wrong, and who will help 
us to secure that community 
of principle and of aim without 
which we go drifting along like 
a deserted hulk in chopping 
seas.” But it is not easy to 
find a Von Altenstein. There 
must be in every hamlet the 
Volksschule, where the child 
of the people learns to read 
and write in his own mother- 
tongue. Regarding the teach 
ing of the masses, Lord Curzon 
rightly considers that the Gov- 
ernment has not fully fulfilled 
its duty. 

“One of the first claims upon its 
bounty that the Government would 
do well to acknowledge would be the 
education of the masses. It could 
not be said to be the right thing that 
three out of every four country 
villages should be still without a 
school, and that not much more than 
3,000,000 boys, or less than one-fifth 
of the total boys of school-going age, 


should be in receipt of primary edu- 
cation.” 
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Better means must also be 
adopted for encouraging the 
growth of vernacular literature, 
for if India is ever to have a 
literature worthy of a great in- 
tellectual nation it must be in 
the vernacular—the produce 
of the native mind fertilised by 
Kuropean thought. From the 
day a boy enters a gymnasium 
in Germany to the day he leaves 
he is thoroughly instructed in 
his mother-tongue. At present 
there is little need for the 
multiplication of secondary 
schools or of colleges affiliated 
to the universities, but there 
is great need for their teaching 
being raised and _ widened. 
Access from the _ secondary 
school to the colleges should be 
made more easy to ability, but 
more difficult to those who are 
not able to avail themselves of 
a good secondary education. 
What Mr Morley said of Scot- 
land is as true of India: “To 
give access to university educa- 
tion to those who did not come 
to the preliminary examina- 
tion sufficiently ripe from the 
secondary schools was to do no 
good to the student, the par- 
ent, and the universities.” In 
India it has produced a large 
body of half-educated men, 
whose personal disappointment 
bursts into enmity against the 
Government. By raising the 
culture of our Indian colleges, 
by closer intercourse between 
professors and students, by sup- 
plying the discipline which 
alone can regulate the higher 
aspirations common to our 
humanity, we must endeavour 
to create intellectual leaders 
who will spread among their 
countrymen an imperial spirit 
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which shall make them proud 
of being an important part of 
that wide and splendid imperial 
system whose influence extends 
to every part of the globe. By 
the wise policy adopted towards 
the feudatory chiefs on the 
transfer of India to the Crown, 
by the personal interest her late 
gracious Majesty took in their 
welfare, by the courtesy and 
sympathy shown to them by 
her sons, an imperial spirit has 
been developed among the 
princes of India, and explains 
their aspirations to incorporate 
themselves more actively in the 
defence of the empire. The 
imperial spirit has also spread 
among our native soldiers, who, 
by service abroad, have been 
able to test the power of Eng- 
land, and to contrast and prove 
the sterling qualities of their 
comrade the British soldier. 
The links which bind India to 
England are growing, and by 
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sympathy, justice, and the 
spread of a sound education 
must continue to grow. 

In the present imperfect 
summary we have noted some 
of the flaws in our adminis- 
tration, but, as John Stuart 
Mill said, few governments, 
even under far more favour- 
able circumstances, have at- 
tempted so much for the good 
of their subjects or carried so 
many of their attempts to a 
successful and beneficial issue. 


“A governing of foreigners, over 
a people most difficult to be under- 
stood and still more difficult to be 
improved ; a Government which has 
had all its knowledge to acquire, by 
a slow process of study and experi- 
ence, aad often by a succession of 
failures (generally, however, leading 
to ultimate success), has a right to 
take pride to itself for- having ac- 
complished so much; and most cer- 
tainly cannot be justly reproached 
by any existing Government or 
people with not having effected 
more.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE.’ 


PART II.—THE HAPPY ISLANDS—continued. 


CHAPTER XIII.—COCKED-HAT NICHOLSON’S BOAT. 


THE wind had risen to half a 
gale and ranged throatily round 
the coast. The afternoon was 
falling stone-grey. The wood- 
sawyers left the yard, still 
bickering, Tam pursuing Robin 
in futile little rushes to which 
the impish lad invited him. 
Rab and Dirk Dunlop watched 
their departure from the win- 
dow, and then made to go down 
to the workshop. With my 
head in a swirl I descended 
the ladder on my side of the 
loft, and dived into the dark 
tunnel by which I had crept 
from the gate. Just within the 
mouth of it stood the younger 
Charlotte. 

Even in that pitch dark (to 
me, coming from the glimmer 
of light) I knew her; and I was 
filled with a sudden sense of 
loss because she had not stood 
by my side in the loft, and 
heard all that I had heard. 

“Oh! why do you only come 
here now?” I cried. 

“Why do you come here 
at all, David Shirra?” she 
answered. 

“Hush!” I said, recollect- 
ing where we were, and put 
out my hand to stop her; but 
now, in the deep shadow, the 
feeling which I had when I saw 
her going up Dishington’s an 
hour earlier, new and discon- 


certingly piercing, held me back 
from touching her. 

“ Charlotte,” I said—I spoke 
in a whisper—“ Charlotte, do 
you know—do you know——” 

When I sought to give it 
form in words, my discovery 
seemed only vapour. 

“You heard what they said 
—you have been listening,” she 
cried. She spoke in lower 
tones, and, my sight now ac- 
customed to the gloom, I could 
see the glow in her eyes and 
cheeks. 

“Do you know them, then?” 
Iasked wonderingly. “ Who are 
they? What does it mean?” 

“Sneak!” she cried in girl- 
ish petulance. 

“T am no sneak, Charlotte 
Cook,” I said angrily. And 
yet, somehow, to suffer that 
taunt from her seemed only 
in accord with that new and 
searching emotion which the 
presence and very sight of her 
filled me with. I found myself 
feeling lifted within myself into 
a new authority, facing with 
more pride of equality the 
whole world—save Charlotte; 
and even to her I spoke more 
like a man. 

“T came here,” I said, “to 
seek you. My father has come 
for me—to be a lawyer 
Uncle Michael’s office at Town 
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of Tarvit, . . . and I wanted to 
say good-bye.” 

Charlotte spoke no word. 

“Let us go back to the gate: 
if you know a shorter road than 
the way through the sheds I 
crawled here by, show it me. 
Then I'll tell you—I’ll tell you 
all I can.” 

“Through the sheds is the 
only way,” she answered, and 
turned and went on in front of 
me; but she led me by an easy 
road through all this lumber 
and débris. 

She brought me to the gate- 
way, just hanging back within 
the shelter of the shed beside it. 

“Here is the door: I’ll let 
you out.” She ordered me 
forth, with a wave of her arm, 
as if in her action she would 
disdain the note of inquiry in 
her speech. 

“Do you believe me, Char- 
lotte?” I said. “I wouldn’t 
have been here, save to say 
‘good-bye’ to you. I followed 
you up Dishington’s Wynd, and 
when I came in you were gone, 
and I went through the shed to 
look for you. It’s true!” 

On her cheek next the light 
I could see the blood rippling 
up. Outside the yard, in the 
wynd, there was a tramp of 
feet that ceased suddenly on a 
command in a voice I recog- 
nised. Colonel David Cook was 
halting his men near the gate. 

“Tt’s Dave; you must go 
out,” Charlotte cried. But I 
held her arm—I held both her 
arms. She threw me off hotly, 
and then with a sudden frank 
impulse held out her hand to 
me. 

“T believe you,” she said. 

The next thing I knew was 
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that we were in the open door- 
way, and that Colonel Dave 
was coming to us with his 
claymore drawn. With an- 
other sudden impulse Char- 
lotte stepped in front of me. 

“You cannot bring your men 
in here,” she said with a grave 
face, but defiance and a twinkle. 
in her eye for Dave. 

How these two understood 
each other! 

“JT would march them into 
the sanctuary,” he answered, 
“if duty called me. I flogged 
Harry Turbayne half an hour 
ago on parade for deserting, 
and this man will hang for it.” 

His face was as grave as hers, 
but he met her hidden laugh 
with another. It is strange: 
there was a bit of Rab in every 
one of that family. 

“Stand back, woman!” he 
cried. “Sergeant, there is your 
man!” 

Ere I knew what was hap- 
pening, I was in the grasp 
of a lanky ragamuffin, one 
Archie Coyle, who lived in the 
Torrie road. 

“To the harbour: March!” 
cries Dave, and the company 
moved off with me as a 
prisoner. 

It was then that I suddenly 
remembered my errand to Mr 
Stein in the Excise. 

“Dave!” I shouted, “you 
maun let me go. I have a mess- 
age that maun be delivered.” 

I struggled with Sergeant 
Coyle. 

“Let me get my letter,” I 
said to him, so imperatively 
that he loosed his hold on my 
arm. I felt everywhere in my 
pockets for the letter, It was 
gone, 
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“Dave!” I 
“Dave!” 


“Halt!” 


called again. 


commanded the 
colonel. I saw Provost Tur- 
bayne, a rubicund, round, 
pompous man, come bustling 
up the wynd, and Dave going 
out to meet him. 

At my second shout he 
turned, and seeing the commo- 
tion in the ranks, where I was 
struggling to break through 
them, he ran back. 

“What does the fellow 
want?” he cries: and I— 

“Dave!” 

“Silence!” he roared. 

“T tell you, Dave Cook,” I 
said, “this is no joke. This is 
no joke... I’m telling you. 
I’m away from the school now, 
and am one of your sodgers no 
longer. I have a message to 
deliver, and you'll better not 
hinder me.” 

“ Sergeant Coyle,” cries Dave, 
turning on his heel, “I make 
you responsible for your pris- 
oner with your head.” 

Provost Turbayne had fol- 
lowed him, boiling with anger. 

“Youyoung se-se-scoundrel!”’ 
he spluttered ; “what have you 
do-do-done with our Herry?” 

“Your Herry?” answered 
Dave, calmly looking him up 
and down. “I haven’t seen 
your Herry since parade.” 

Charlotte had crept up to 
within a step or two of them; 
her face was beaming with 
glee. In my despair a sudden 
thought struck me. 

“Charlotte!” I called to her. 
“ Charlotte!” 

She waited a moment to 
hear the bickering between the 
Provost and the colonel, and 
reluctantly came to me; and 
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because she was the colonel’s 
sister, the stupid Coyle imagined 
that he might not refuse her 
speech with me. 

“Charlotte! I’ve lost a let- 
ter... . Dropped it, ... you 
know, ... up in the loft... 
yonder...” 

“ Hush,” she said. 

“Tt’s important. 
delivered. 
cried. 

“Oh! Til find it. Dl de- 
liver it,” she said, to quieten 
me, and ran back to laugh at 
the Provost. 

He went off blustering down 
the wynd, turning at every 
third step to shake a fist at 
us and threaten the power of 
a chief magistrate. Dave was 
back in front of his men, and 
Coyle, seizing me by the nape 
of the neck, urged me forward 
with his knee. 

“You'll remember,” I cried 
to Charlotte over my back which 
was involuntarily bent towards 
her. 

“Huts! Yes, I’ll remember,” 
she answered, scarce looking at 
me; and she watched us down 
the wynd with a broad laugh. 

Dave marched us along the 
hill to avoid the Saturday 
traffic of the High Street. We 
crossed it at the harbour. At 
the sight of the farmers’ 
carts bumping homewards, the 
thought of my father fuming 
at Aunt Sarah’s over my delay 
assailed me. I made an attempt 
to break away, but Coyle held 
me fast, and his knee, a bony 
knee, worked like a piston. 
Through the tap-room window 
of the “Sir Andrew Wood,” as 
we passed, I caught a glimpse of 
Robin and Tam, Robin was 


It must be 
It must,” I 
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paying his lawing for his after- 
noon’s sport. A natural, dis- 
engaging himself from the 
loafers at the inn door, followed 
in our wake, playing us a step 
on an imaginary fife. 

We were out upon the pier 
now, fair in the face of the wind 
which drenched us with the 
drift of the waves breaking 
against the sea-wall. Cocked- 
hat Nicholson’s boat was bump- 
ing about at the foot of the 
stairs, and Dave running down 
to it returned with a coil of 
rope. He marched us up below 
one of the harbour lamps, fixed 
by an iron stanchion to the 
mason-work, and ordered Coyle 
to fall back. Coyle released me 
with a parting benediction. 

“Three minutes to say your 
prayers!” cries Dave, with a 
little signal to his men to turn 
their faces away from me at my 
devotions,—a delicate attention. 
It maddened me. Sore, still 
rubbing the sore, I turned on 
him fiercely. 

“Enough of this nonsense, 
Dave Cook,” I cried. I sought 
to impress him with my exalted 
condition. No longer one of 
Foster’s ... aman... en- 
tered at the Law. I threatened 
him with my father’s wrath, 
Michael Trail’s, Provost Tur- 
bayne’s. He cut in upon my 
ridiculous rigmarole. 

“Up with him! The renegade 
maun die unshriven.” 

He climbed the stanchion, and 
took two half hitches with the 
rope round the projecting arms. 
Dropping to the ground on the 
rope, in make-believe to test its 
strength, he made a running 
noose, drawing the bight briskly 
through his palms to reduce the 
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friction. There was a half-inch 
plank belonging to the inn which 
Dave had impressed on the 
way down. This was laid along 
the narrow bevelled ledge of 
the masonry, and I was lifted 
on to it, fighting desperately. 
The noose now round my neck 
caught in the lapel of my coat. 

“Botchers!” cried Dave. 
“Wha ever heard of a man 
being hanged with his collar 
on!” 

Coyle, sprawling on the top 
of the wall now, wrenched off 
my collar, and the noose with 
a little slip tightened on my 
gullet. 

“Gie’m a long drop, Airchie!” 
cried the natural, rubbing his 
hands in glee. 

A sudden horrible fear seized 
me, and I clutched wildly at the 
rope. At the same moment 
Dave gave the word to stand 
clear before striking away the 
plank. It was the last sound I 
remember. In my struggle my 
iron-tipped heels slipped off the 
weather-beaten ledge, and there 
I was hanging, being slowly 
strangled into unconsciousness. 

Aunt Charlotte was at her 
high overlooking window with 
Rab’s spy-glass pointed out to 
sea. From the street below 
rolled up the roar of the busy, 
bustling town,—the homely, 
jocund, scrambling world of 
St Brise, to which her life was 
bound by tyrannous and benef- 
icent fetters of love and ne- 
cessity, where she knew all and 
was known of all, where Rab 
and she had a place (though 
discredited, a place), possessing 
which no heart is ever a pariah, 
the nest for which her children, 
however far they might fare, 
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would never lose the homing 
desire. . . . There was Robin 
down at the harbour beside 
Tam Cornfoot, with the half 
swing, half stoop of the should- 
ers, a sailor to be, destined it 
seemed certain to navigate the 
world, —and the port of St 
Brise would always be for 
Robin the end of his voyage. 
Aunt Charlotte was 
standing at her window, look- 
ing over it all, ranging the 
Firth mouth with her glass. 
Always looking for her ship to 
come home, “a ship of a flee- 
away, phantom kind,” her hus- 
band said; but looking, as he, 
the rascal, knew, for his ship as 
well, riding deep in the waist, 
like that one she had seen this 
morning on the horizon now 
blotted out by the sea-mist 
driven in by the wind... . 
She caught sight of Dave 
marching his men down the 
pier, and followed him with an 
affectionate, laughing eye. She 
could enter into the spirit of 
his sport. In her blood still 
was the happy lift that twenty 
years before had carried her 
truant steps to the shore at 
the sight of an outward-bound 
barque. Had it not been for 
that rascally pirate always 
hovering near, might not her 
own ship have come home to 
her in St Brise, laden with her 
own restlessness transmuted to 
a rich content! Perhaps: I 
cannot say. The best to happen 
to us cannot be better than that 
we hope for; and I will not say 
she would have wished it so. 
She was a woman of unquench- 
able spirit and interest in life ; 
it was at this point that Rab’s 
nature and hers touched, She 
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was watching Dave now with 
an undivided heart, laughingly, 
in broad and sympathetic en- 
joyment of his make-believe. 
Indeed, his colonel was a di- 
verting réle that might have 
tickled a less sensitive humour 
than hers, and my part of 
renegade matched nature in its 
desperate earnestness. It was 
desperate earnestness with me, 
at any rate, when my heels 
slipped off the ledge, and the 
rope tightened on my throat. 
So she realised. Only the nat- 
ural remained watching me: 
he was huddled against the 
wall, collapsed in savage ex- 
citement. Dave and the others 
had fled in a sudden panic of 
fright. She rapped on the 
window-pane, as if to arrest 
them; then running into the 
kitchen picked up a carving- 
knife which she hid in a fold 
of her bodice as she rushed 
downstairs and across the 
street. 

A man on a horse coming 
out of the stables of the “Sir 
Andrew Wood” at a swinging 
trot almost rode her down 
as she turned into the har- 
bour, and she was down the 
pier out of hearing of his oath 
before he could fling it at her. 
People turned to look at the 
flying woman ; and a cry which 
got up, that some one was in 
the basin, emptied the street 
of all who could run to the 
harbour-head, where some silly 
man stood rooted, waving a 
frantic hand towards me, and 
shouting that the idiot was 
hanging a laddie. When Aunt 
Charlotte reached me a lamp- 
lighter on his ladder was fum- 
bling helplessly with the rope 
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at my neck, and she cut me 
down. 

When I came to myself I was 
lying in young Charlotte’s bed. 
It stood in a little room giving 
off the kitchen, and taking its 
only light from it by a pane of 
glass high up in the partition 
wall; but the door was open, 
discovering in the mellow mixed 
light of the fire and the sinking 
day the well-known hearth, 
which soothed my disordered 
senses with its familiarity and 
warmth. Aunt Charlotte was 
at my bedside, and with her the 
doctor, but him I did not 
recognise, though conscious 


before dropping off again of a 
sweet, pungent odour from his 
presence that seemed to chime 
with the ruddy-grey warmth of 
the kitchen. 

It appears he was only await- 
ing this short spell of conscious- 


ness to declare me free from 
immediate danger. It was 
sleep, not unconsciousness, that 
I had fallen into now. So he 
explained. There was probably 
nothing more than shock the 
matter with me, he said—shock 
and the congestion of the 
blood-vessels. He would send 
a liniment for the bruised neck. 
These young vagabonds! Well, 
Mr Shirra’s son _ evidently 
wasn’t to die on the gallows! 
Ha! ha! Keep him quiet, 
though: he has been drenched, 
and there may be a touch of 
fever. These imps of mischief ! 
And her son the ringleader! Eh? 
Well, like . . . He tripped awk- 
wardly upon the likeness in 
mischief of father and _ son, 
and saved himself with the 
tag that boys will be boys. 
Aunt Charlotte, relieved by his 
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favourable verdict, fell back on 
the ludicrous side of the acci- 
dent, which she pictured with 
gusto, and, in tears herself, sped 
him laughing down the stairs. 

She was still shaken between 
tears and laughter when there 
came a loud knocking at the 
door. She composed herself 
to open it, thinking this must 
be Aunt Sarah, to whom a 
messenger had been sent fly- 
ing; but, instead, it was 
young Charlotte who pushed in, 
breathless. 

She would have passed into 
the kitchen, but her mother 
turned her into the front room, 
on the sea. The girl was 
breathing hard, waiting pain- 
fully for her voice. She had 
heard of the hanging, her 
mother supposed, and sought to 
reassure her. “There is nothing 
to fear,” she said. ‘“ He is safe.” 
The girl’s eyes asked, who? in 
amazement. “David Shirra. 
He is sleeping in the kitchen 
there, on your own bed. Sleep- 
ing.” She pictured the scene 
again for the girl, beginning at 
the end with the doctor’s assur- 
ance and running back over the 
alarming steps, with a ludicrous 
touch for each. The girl 
listened, unheeding, until her 
voice came to her, and then she 
broke in with her own story. 
“She had met David Shirra 
in the woodyard. Dave had 
caught him there and marched 
him off. . . . And there was a 
letter... . David Shirra was 
marched off before he could find 
it. . . . She had promised him 
to look for it and deliver it. 
She found it. She delivered it. 
She had promised. .. . It was 
to Mr Stein, in the Excise. 
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She had promised, and she 
delivered it.” 

Aunt Charlotte went white to 
the lips, but she kept her voice. 

“Well?” she asked. “ Well?” 

“Well,” the girl repeated, 
and was silent. She did not 
know how to tell what she 
feared, what she knew. She 
fingered her belt for a minute, 
silent, choosing her words for 
the telling of her story. She 
was face to face with the 
knowledge, the shadow of which 
was the shadow on her grey 
eyes. She and her mother 
were face to face with it, and 
she sought some way of escape 
for them, so that they need not 
meet, mind to mind, in the face 
of it. So she was silent, choos- 
ing her words; and her mother 
waited, a sickening fear clutch- 
ing at her heart. A letter to 
Mr Shirra—that was relevant 


enough. There was danger in 
that, a danger to be warded off. 
What was that floating in her 


mind? Let her think! Brass 
buttons ... yes... on that 
man on the horse as she flashed 
past him over at theinn. Hey! 
In that case the Coast-guard 
were as good as warned... . 
If only she knew more of what 
the girl had to tell... . Why 
did not the girl speak? 
Behind this danger rose the 
horrible fear. Did the girl 
understand the danger? Had 
they—not Robin only: he was 
a man, deep in his father’s con- 
fidence — but the others, her 
children, Charlotte even—had 
they too learned the furtive 
secret of Rab’s waist-deep ship ? 
That stabbed her pride; and 
then, overmastering the pain of 
that wound, there sprang up in 
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her a fierce jealousy for Rab in 
the hearts of her children, who 
could not have known him, not 
loving him, as she did. 

She must learn the truth. 

“What said Mr Stein?” she 
asked, so commandingly that 
Charlotte ran on with her story 
afresh. 

“He came running after me 
with the letter open in his hand. 
He asked me how I came by it. 
I told him Dave Shirra gave it 
me to deliver. He inquired of 
me about Mr Shirra—Mr Shirra 
is down in the town to-day 
David told me that.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T saw father.” 

“Where ?” 

“In the woodyard. 
were still there.” 

“They ?” 

“ Father and another man— 
a stranger.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ Father’s away to Torrie. I 
was to tell you. Particularly. 
He’s off to Torrie. And the 
stranger—he is downstairs, in 
the yard, waiting. It’s near 
dark there. I brought him 
along the hill, and in by the 
back gate. Father told me to, 
and to tell you. And we are 
to find Robin, and this man 
and he—he knows what must 
be done. . . . They r 

She was stopped by a sound 
of feet and voices on the stair. 

“Miss Trail . . and Mr 
Shirra, no doubt,” said Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“Well?” she cried impa- 
tiently, as there was a loud 
rapping on the house door. 
“Well?” 

“That’s all. Oh! mother.” 

With averted eyes, but with 


They 
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a world of affection and sym- 
pathy in her voice and action, 
the girl threw herself into her 
mother’s arms. For a moment 
Aunt Charlotte swayed in re- 
sponse. So we think; for now 
Charlotte and I can bear to 
search her mother’s heart in 
memory, with reverence, for its 
great passion. The next mo- 
ment that passion reasserted 
itself; burning up the more 
fiercely because of the fuel the 
girl was throwing upon it. 
They pitied her—her children! 
Not only knew what she knew 
and feared, but knew she knew 
and feared it, and were in a 
conspiracy of silence and pity, 
to shield her, seeking to shelter 
her behind the ill, and the ill- 
repute, of Rab, their father, her 
husband, the man she loved! 
Just because she was a woman 
of such divining sympathy, so 
swift to imagine and attach her 
childrens’ mood and subtle im- 
pulses, now she was jealous for 
Rab in their hearts. . . . There 
was the knocking repeated on 
the front door. Miss Trail stood 
on the other side of it—that 
censorious woman! Yet she at 
least condemned Rab and her 
together. What was intoler- 
able to her now was acquittal 
gained at his expense. Her 
neighbours acquitted her be- 
cause of him. Her children 
did. It was unjust. If she 
had a doubt that day in the 
bailie’s court twenty years ago, 
had she not banished it deliber- 
ately? And throughout these 
years, when doubt had become 
a certainty, was it not open- 
eyed that she had kept her place 
at his side, lived with him, at bed 
and board, become the mother 
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of his children, shared his con- 
fidence—yes, she would per- 
suade herself of that, shared 
his innermost heart. And she 
would do it all over again. In 
the flaming of her great love 
she saw lit up the divided duty 
of these years, and was justified 
in the choice she had made. If 
ever she had looked back on 
the road she had come with 
regret, if ever she had dreamed 
of her ship coming home with 
content, she thought of it now 
only as a reproach to her. She 
would no longer shelter behind 
Rab’s ill-doing ; she would dis- 
cover her share in it! There 
was pride as well as love in 
that perhaps. Her pride no 
longer fought her love, but 
joined with it to drive her on 
under an overmastering pur- 
pose. Following the agitation 
which my hanging escapade and 
the news of Mr Stein’s letter 
had caused her, this revelation 
of her children’s pity over- 
balanced her emotions. Rab 
was in danger: her place was 
at his side. This kept beating 
in her head—a kind of noble 
madness. Before all the town, 
she would take her place at his 
side. 

Suddenly tranquil and radi- 
ant in her great resolve of 
abnegation, she kissed the 
head bent on her shoulder, 
and disentangled herself from 
the girl’s embrace. 

“Now, let these folk in. 
Take them in beside David,” 
she cried. “I know your 
father’s plan: I'll see to it.” 

At the words the girl looked 
up astonished out of her dis- 
tress. There was something 
in them, encountering which 
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her sensitive nature was thrown 
back, stunned; something in- 
explicable, something at the 
same time strong and true. 
The truth in her mother’s 
words was like a naked flame. 

The only thought in Aunt 
Charlotte’s mind now was that 
the time was flying in which 
she must convert her purpose 
into action. 

“Go. Go quickly,” she cried, 
striking her hands together in 
her impatience; and at this 
note in her voice compelling 
obedience, the girl opened the 
door, while her mother with- 
drew into the dark of the 
passage. Aunt Sarah was in 
a shrill agitation, all tears and 
temper. My father, in stolid 
gloom and anxiety, listened to 
her outcries without a word. 
They followed young Charlotte 
into the kitchen, and her mother 
passing swiftly through the 
lobby ran down the stairs. 

What happened next is sur- 
mise only. Charlotte and I 
have woven a story out of the 
strands of our later knowledge. 
Dirk Dunlop would be hanging 
back in the shadow of the 
garden-wall, as the girl had 
left him. There Aunt Charlotte 
found him. Fate was making 
sport of these two, bringing 
them together as strangers 
now. Neither could guess the 
other’s identity. To each, the 
other was only an element in a 
danger from which escape was 
to be sought. Unless by some 
instinct at the supreme moment 
they discovered it, they could 
not know the kindred blood 
that ran in their veins. 

Aunt Charlotte must have 
brought Dirk out by the garden- 
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gate and along the hill. Some 
one, it appears, saw them cross 
the High Street at the narrow 
dark point beyond the harbour. 
Robin was one of a group of 
lads and lasses daffing at the 
sheltered gable of the “Sir 
Andrew Wood.” She knew 
where to find him,—her pas- 
sionate steps led her true, and 
she signalled him forth <A 
minute or two later half a 
dozen sailor men, conscious of a 
movement in the basin by some 
animal and elemental instinct, 
like an animal when a strange 
foot nears its lair, emerged 
silent from doorways round 
the harbour, and watched the 
woman and the two men sail 
out in Cocked-hat Nicholson’s 
boat. 


Mr Foster was walking home 
along by Torrie Town. He, 
too, had his Saturday, when 
like us shore-rovers, detaching 
himself from the week’s round, 
he lived in a cloud-world of 
his own imagining. There he 
breathed a finer intellectual air, 
and laid up stores of moral 
energy for the driving of his 
imperfect mill of men. When 
he dropped from it to earth 
again, he was still charged 
with a rarefied temper, and 
made little futile efforts to rise, 
like a bird with a wounded wing. 
His intimates in the town, not 
understanding the secret of his 
exaltation, nor perceiving how 
remote from them he was, saw 
only the added touch of the 
grandiose in his address, the 
greater high-steppingness of his 
speech, and smiled at what they 
called his “ week-end manner.” 

He had reached the junction 
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of the shore and the landward 
roads to St Brise. The wind 
had fallen with the sun, but 
still drove angry spray-laden 
blasts along the coast. As 
he stood in unconscious debate 
whether to brave it or seek 
the sheltered highway, he was 
aware of a figure down among 
the rocks to the east of him. 
He recognised it as Rab Cuick, 
heedlessly, with a mind far 
above a tailor; yet some tension 
in the figure straining seawards 
caused him to turn with it and 
look. God! His mind came 
fluttering down lumpishly, like 
a sail when the halyards are 
slackened away. That was a 
boat out there! He knew noth- 
ing about boats, but the distress 
of this one was clamant. It was 
a brown speck fighting helpless- 
ly against the heaving grey of 
sea and sky that threatened 
to engulf it. He cleared the 
spray from his eyes, and he 
made a kind of physical en- 
deavour to clear the dreams 
out of his mind, to fix them 
on the boat. Even as he looked 
again it was swallowed up. 
Instinctively he turned to the 
figure on the rocks beyond him 
to share with him the shock 
of that sight. 

He saw Rab climbing over 
the rocks. To his amazement 
he saw him strike inland 
among the trees and disappear. 
He ran a step or two after him, 
crying his name aloud, the 
wind catching the sounds and 
scattering them. Then he 
stopped, in angry helplessness. 
He had come to earth with a 
crash, dashed against terrible 
physical realities. His help- 
lessness was intolerable. <A 
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moment before his had been 
the faith that could remove 
mountains. Now, powerless, 
he was calling for any human 
companionship in the know- 
ledge of disaster. He stopped 
with his hand still raised in 
consort with his voice after 
Rab. And then some sudden, 
swift, divining doubt filled him 
of the figure stealing away 
among the trees. 

He turned into the land- 
ward road, and made all speed 
for St Brise. News of an 
accident met him outside the 
town. The farmers driving 
out from market were scat- 
tering it from their gigs, like 
seed with both hands. At 
one place he heard it told that 
the whole Cook family had 
gone down in Cocked-hat 
Nicholson’s boat. ‘“ Perished” 
was the word the speaker used, 
and he kept reiterating it: 
“all perr-isshed, all perr-isshed.” 
Mr Foster, seeing again that 
figure stealing among the trees, 
set him right about Rab’s 
safety at any rate, and found 
himself the centre of a gaping 
crowd, like a common gossip 
who can say, “I'll tell you: 
I was there, and saw’t happen.” 
The little gentleman drew off 
in a nice disgust, and hastened 
on his way with his mouth 
closed. 

Within the narrow entrance 
to St Brise, the clamour of the 
High Street assailed him: the 
crack of wheels on the cause- 
way, and the complaining echo 
of it among the pendent house- 
fronts, the Saturday - night 
cries, the tramp-tramp on the 
pavement, the irregular rhythm 
and strident note of it all 
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clanging with rise and fall 
through the closes. The in- 
volved cross-streams of traf- 
fickers made ceaseless flicker 
in the transverse glare of 
the windows, through which 
burghers in shirt-sleeves could 
be seen hopping about behind 
their counters, with the air of 
busy birds building their nests. 
Women, marketing in a pen- 
urious agitation, their arms 
full of brown-paper bags and 
parcels, bustled into one 
another in the doorways. The 
shop-boys, with tucked up 
aprons, loaded the barrows 
at the gutter, or skidded after 
the urchins who jinked one 
another round the wheels. 
Working-men, _ slack - kneed, 
with clean shiny faces, gathered 
in groups in the street or 
daundered along it in week- 
end relaxation. Lads and 
lasses, passing in two’s and 
three’s, hung back upon ar- 
rested steps to fling a sally 
over their shoulders. At 
Robbie Sand’s confection-shop 
the bell behind the door made 
its rasping “ping-ping” un- 
ceasingly, as the customers 
trooped in for hot pies for the 
evening meal. One woman, 
as Mr Foster passed, gawsily 
sniffing the seasoned fragrance 
steaming from her basket, 
hung upon the step to exchange 
a last word on this “lament- 
able business.” A loathing 
of this woman possessed him— 
a physical repulsion from these 
gaping nostrils. He stepped 
from the pavement on _ to 
the street, with his hand 
raised towards her, as if in 
deprecation. 

The town was going on in its 
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comfortable, customary Satur- 
day-night way, notwithstand- 
ing that its voice ran all upon 
the boat swamped at Torrie. 
Mr Foster heard the news as 
he came through it—heard it 
in a hundred variants, indeed. 
The true story was tossed on 
a sea of rumour, like the boat 
he had seen swallowed up in 
the bay. But some elements 
of the story were constant in 
all mouths. Mrs Cook and her 
boy Robin were drowned,— 
they and a stranger. All 
tongues wagged round the 
stranger: a sailor of course, a 
foreign sailor, a smuggler, That 
was his ship beyond a doubt 
that had skirted the Firth 
mouth all day. But what was 
the woman doing in the boat? 
It was a smuggling business: 
Rab’s record made it easy for 
them to determine that. But 
what was the woman doing in 
it? And had any one seen 
Rab, by the way? Where 
was that gentleman hiding? 
Mr Foster heard, and kept his 
lips closed. The recollection of 
the gaping crowd that had 
gathered round him outside St 
Brise, when it was known that 
he had witnessed the accident, 
kept his lips closed. His office 
brought him wonderfully in 
contact with this causeway 
world, and each morning he 
put his hand to the rough 
work of it which fell to his 
share, cunningly and conscien- 
tiously, but in a defensive, 
ironic temper which sent him 
home uncontaminated at the 
end of the day. He was not 
averse from the pleasures of 
life—good wines, a good table, 
the company of his fellow- 
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men, the elegancies and the 
pleasures of life; but he sought 
them in a few families of his 
own standing in the town. 
He sought them where a 
gentleman ought, as a matter 
of course. It did not occur 
to him to seek them elsewhere. 
He did not find them in great 
measure anywhere in St Brise, 
indeed; but that also he took 
as matter of course. Among 
the things that Mr Foster 
taught us was that superior 
persons need not be prigs. If 
a@ man must go out in foul 
weather, better the dirty pave- 
ment than the dirtier causey : 
Mr Foster’s social conscious- 
ness was no more fastidious, 
and no less assured, than that. 

He kept his lips closed as 
he came through the town: 
he was Mr Foster, not a 
causey newsmonger. Yet he 
listened. It rather shamed 
him later to think how eager- 
ly he had mixed with this 
Saturday - night crowd, allow- 
ing himself to be accosted by 
folks who did not know him, 
or presumed to know him only 
because he thrashed their lad- 
dies, and giving civil ear to 
them as they churned the mat- 
ter with their tongues. Where 
was Rab Cuick? And what 
was the woman doing in the 
boat? Again and again, and 
always with a sense of angry 
doubt, he saw that figure 
stealing among the trees at 
Torrie. The vision seemed to 
hold at once the solution 
and the perplexity of that 
other question. A great moral 
discontent kept him out in the 
street searching for the answer. 

He turned in at the harbour 
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and walked down to the point 
of the pier where people were 
hanging about waiting for con- 
firmation of tidings that lacked 
no certainty. The talk there 
ran on whether the bodies 
would be found. The sea pun- 
dits said No. The tide was 
flooding when the boat was 
swamped, and it ran strongly 
at that point. The natural 
fondled a hope which he dis- 
played tearfully from group to 
group. He had been balked of 
my corpse earlier in the day. 
*“* Wassh—it—not—posshible— 
Mishter — Forshter — that — 
some—o’— them—ss’ud — be— 
fund?” he asked, sidling up 
to the Master. Mr Foster 
edged away from him without 
answering, and hastened back 
to the harbour-head.. Under 
one of the lamps there a hor- 
rible old man, with a grey-blue 
jersey, and a pudding-stone-like 
nose beside which one eye 
glowed unwinkingly, was ha- 
ranguing an audience on the 
causes of the accident —“ His 
version, the only true and 
authentik.” He was very 
drunk. 

“T was at’owre my doorstep 
when the whillie-wha sailed oot 
o’ the harbour, and I saw her, 

. and in ‘dition Capt’n Gal- 
braith he said to me aince, an’ 
Capt’n Galbraith was th’mos 
schkilfu’ nauv’ gator ’tween here 
and the Port o’ Lunnon.. . 
But anon!” 

He pawed the air gravely. 
His hands showed blue in 
the lamplight — indigo - dyed. 
“ Blue- Thoombs” was his by- 
name. He went on— 

“ Young Robin had the tiller ; 
t’other chield the main-sheet. 
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The deid wumman—puir lamb! 
—she was forrit. It was blaw- 
ing a bit doon the Firth, an’ 
the tide was flooding. Robin 
ran her’ doon the coast — ye 
think so, div ye?—to Torrie 
Pint belikes?— jist so... . 
And in the nesty, short follow- 
ing sea he had his own a-do’s 
to keep her from getting broad- 
side on, an’ broachin’ to?... 
To be sure. And aff Torrie 
P’int, being in a hurry to mak’ 
the ship, Robin, he gybes. .. . 
Poof comes the wund! Whup! 
the sail is roond! Ower she 
heels, broadside on, her boom 
deep into the watter !—and it’s 
all away wi them. Her sail 
fills, and down she goes! A’ 
in aclap!... Amen!... 
Ye think so? ... Weel, that 
wasn’t hit ava!” 

He looked at them in a 
solemn derision, the single eye 


glowing solitary in the lee 


of that conglomerate nasal 
promontory. 

“Come to me for the facks,” 
said he again. ‘“ Neyther gybe 
nor wear—for why? Becas 
they bore down straicht on the 
ship from the harbour-mouth, 
and were running ashore when 
they were swampit at Torrie 
P’int—for why? Becas she wis 
full o’ water—for why? Becas 
—no, she didn’t ship it, if you’ll 
allow me, Mr Shairp-nose—but 
becas she was leaking—and— 
for—why? Becas that set- 
me-up fleegarie gewgaw 0 a 
cocked-hat —she was a 
Audmiral, she was — cam 
ploomp! on the sandbank in 
reaching out o’ the harbour, 
and sprung a_ bolt, jist as 
Capt’n Galbraith,  schkilfw’ 
nauv gator, said to me sitting 
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up in the ‘Sir Awndra’ there 
when he said, ‘Blue,’ says 
ee 

The crowds in the street, as 
they passed and repassed Rab’s 
house, stopped in front of it to 
gaze up at the windows behind 
which the drowned woman and 
her boy had lived; so that Mr 
Foster walking away from 
Blue’s harangue had to slack- 
en his pace and to work his 
way through the block. He 
caught siglit of David Cook 
hanging back a little in the 
close- mouth, an incongruous 
figure, with his white and 
tense face surmounted - still 
by the kepi in which he had 
played the colonel. With a 
wonderful restraint and dignity, 
tipped indeed with the exag- 
geration which touched all that 
family did, the boy was answer- 
ing curious and sympathetic 
inquiries, and keeping the more 
pressing from mounting to the 
house-door. 

It was Dave who had come 
running upstairs two hours be- 
fore with the terrible tidings. 
He had signalled Charlotte out 
from the kitchen, where she 
sat dumb under Aunt Sarah’s 
callous, querulous tongue, re- 
volving that inexplicable trans- 
formation in her mother; and 
in the dark in the front room 
on the sea, holding her in his 
arms as he had never held her 
before, he told her how it had 
bereaved them. Yet even in 
that unspeakable first embrace 
of brother and sister in the 
agony of their greatest loss, 
when under the fiery ordeal the 
bud of their young affections 
burst in passionate flower, their 
minds leapt together to an 
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understanding of the new part 
that was required of them. 
They were quick-witted: they 
had come through the hards of 
childhood—the mental hards. 
They knew the town, and al- 
ready in anticipation they knew 
how their mother’s reputation 
would be shredded on its teeth. 
That had been their concern 
while she was living, the filial 
chivalry that caused them to 
make it so preventing them 
from acknowledging it to each 
other, to themselves even. Now 
that she was dead it was their 
trust. The girl was still dis- 
solved in doubt, fearing and 
resisting that impulse of her 
mother which she could not 
understand, but Dave lifted 
her to assurance on strong 
arms. His saner, coarser sense, 
which appraised a bit smug- 
gling at its true value, accepted 
his mother’s action loyally, 
in faith unquestioning, and 
wrapped her round with the 
masculine tenderness that will 
keep a woman’s name off com- 
mon lips even in admiration. 
So in their unspoken purpose 
Charlotte had gone back to the 
kitchen when Dave had cleared 
it of lamenting neighbours; 
and having found Tam and 
sent him to the pier-head to 
await the latest tidings from 
the pilot-boats and other craft 
that made forlorn search in the 
Bay, he took his stand in the 
close-mouth, keeping guard on 
the honour of the house, as 
he felt in some fine, highly- 
coloured way. 


Mr Foster knew nothing of - 


this; but in some mysterious 
manner the subtle elements in 
this affair were impinging upon 


his fine and salted sensibility, as 
the fine and subtle elements all 
around us do constantly con- 
verse with single and spiritual 
minds. And so it was that a 
swift divining understanding of 
the true mettle in Dave Cook, 
playing his manful part in 
the close-mouth, assailed him. 
Here, he recognised by a sudden 
inspiration, was character at its 
higher levels. He went up to 
the boy and put his hand upon 
his shoulder. It shows how 
shaken he was. 

*“ Admirable, sir!” he said. 

Dave was startled by com- 
mendation from that grandilo- 
quent source, but the true 
emotion of the master lit his 
understanding. He bit his lip 
to keep his tears from showing. 

“My sister — Charlotte — is 
upstairs, sir.” 

Mr Foster felt a sudden up- 
lifting at the boy’s nobility. 
They were lifting each other 
into spiritual heights. He puta 
hand on Dave’s shoulder again 
in recognition of the unspoken 
request, and went up the stairs. 

The door was off the catch. 
Charlotte and Dave felt closer 
to each other with it so. When 
Mr Foster pushed it open and 
entered, Aunt Sarah’s voice 
came to him from the kitchen 
in a high affrighted “Who's 
there!” 

“Oh! Mr Foster, I’m re- 
lieved,” she cried when she saw 
him. “I knew it couldn’t be 
the nurse—I’ve sent Mr Shirra 
for a nurse, though where he’s 
to get one Heaven only knows 
—and I was terrified it was 
them bringing up the bodies. 
... D’ye think they'll find 
them—and bring them up here? 
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I couldn’t bear the sight of them 
— dripping wet, the clothes 
washed off them maybe... .” 
She flung up her hands. 
“ Couldn’t they take them to 
the police-office, couldn’t they ? 
Or there’s the model-lodging, 
just beside the harbour?.. .” 
She ran on upon this in her 
callous shrill voice, not giving 
Mr Foster a chance to speak. 
His gorge was rising. 
*David’s in here,” she cried. 
She made a little run into my 
room and ran back again. “It 
was kind of you to come. 
These scoundrels of boys—that 
scoundrel of a boy, Dave Cook 
—nearly hanged him... . All 


wet and damp through wi spray, 

. and now he’s in a fever of 
course—delirious—and the doc- 
tor won’t let us move him. 
And I must stay here unless his 
father find a nurse for him. 


Here! Here!” She flung 
round her hands in token of 
the disreputable walls within 
which she found herself. 

“... What’s the truth of 
this discreditable story?” she 
cried next, dropping into a 
calmer voice of malice. “For 
discreditable it is, without a 
doubt. Though I’ve heard no 
particulars. I always doubted 
that woman—al-ways! What 
was she doing ina boat? Eh? 
And where was Rab Cuick, 
I would like to know? Where 
is he? Why is he not here— 
though if he come in, out I go. 
It’s bad enough to be here—but 
Pll do my duty by Grace’s 
child. To the last.... But 
not with him here.. .” 

‘He, the pimpernel, hides in 
ill weather,” said Mr Foster, 
suddenly striking out for him- 
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self the truth about Rab in his 
anger and disgust at _ this 
woman. 

Some of the wrath and indig- 
nation in his words smote her 
and silenced her. My voice 
was raised, deliriously. I was 
down on the shore again that 
first day with Charlotte when 
she told me of the call of the 
sea-witch. ‘Do you hear him 
wandering—nonsense, all about 
the sea and sailing. Nonsense 
that he learned here, in this 
house, from these folk,” she 
cried shrilly, recollecting her 
grievances afresh. She ran in 
to me, fluttering over me, feel- 
ing my head and my pulse in 
her agitation. ‘ Will you come 
and see him?” she cried out to 
him. 

“Where is Charlotte Cook— 
the girl?” he answered her. 

She stepped out into the 
kitchen, looking at him in sharp 
surprise. Her eyes went be- 
yond him, and he turned at the 
fling of her head. Charlotte 
was in the doorway. 

The girl came forward and 
shook hands with him, all com- 
posed. She had heard him ask 
for her, so she supposed he had 
come to see her. In her mind 
she associated his visit with that 
to be expected from the clergy- 
man, who came to tell folks the 
worst, and condole and pray, 
and went home again to his 
own unherried household. Dave 
and she had told each other the 
worst. But she would listen to 
him—that was all in the part 
they had to play. 

Mr Foster, preternaturally 
sensitive, felt what was in her 
mind. He was filled with 4 
fresh disgust—this time for the 
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clergyman’s office. He wasn’t 
an official breaker-of-bad-news, 
or offerer-up of prayers. Yet 
he had accepted the office of 
consoler, and the girl was wait- 
ing for him to speak. And 
there was Miss Trail looking 
on and listening. He fumed 
at his false position. 

Aunt Sarah was calling him 
again to come and listen to my 
nonsensical ravings. He put a 
hand on Charlotte’s arm, and she 
followed Aunt Sarah with him. 

“The sea’s a witch, and if she 
wave her wand for you to come, 
you maun go, though you never 
rest by a fireside again.” 

“Hearken to him!” cried 
Aunt Sarah querulously. 

“Robin Cook’s bewitched : 
he’s just waiting till Cocked- 
hat Nicholson’s boat’s ready, 
and he’ll be off, . . . and Aunt 
Charlotte and all of us;... 
we are going to sail for the 
Happy Islands.” 

The girl grew rigid under 
Mr Foster’s hand. He drew 
her into the kitchen. “She 


has reached them,” he whis- 
pered to her, almost ashamedly. 

The tenderness, the confusion, 
the confidence in her under- 
standing and high level of feel- 
ing, filled the girl with a great 
and surprising emotion. 

“Thank you,” she said. She 
put her hand in his, and looked 
at him with a wonderful under- 
standing out of her full eyes. 

Aunt Sarah saw and heard. 
She stood silent in angry per- 
plexity, vainly groping for the 
secret of their correspondence. 

“ Good-night,” he said to her, 
shaking hands. 

“Thank you,’—she repeated 
the girl’s words mechanically. 

At the door he _ stopped, 
hesitating. Then, with a con- 
scious eye upon Aunt Sarah 
still—venial weakness, surely 
—he stepped back into the 
kitchen and kissed Charlotte 
on her brow. 

Aunt Sarah flung up her 
hands at the sight. And 
therein Aunt Charlotte was 
vindicated. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY ALEXANDER MICHIE. 


VOLUMINOUS comments in 
the press on the life and death 
of a Chinese public man prove 
the large place he filled in the 
history of our times; while the 
disjointed memoirs, largely 
made up of undigested scraps 
of conversation, and flavoured 
here and there by the obvious 
disappointment of interviewers 
who came to shear and de- 
parted shorn, show that an 
interval of time must yet 
elapse before a coherent esti- 
mate can be formed of the man 
and the statesman, Li Hung- 
chang. If even good-natured 


caricatures leave on the mind 
an impression of 


something 
lacking to a complete por- 
traiture, how much more a 
picture that is inimical by 
intention. For it is not 
through the medium of vitu- 
peration that a public char- 
acter can be seen in its just 
proportions, whether his name 
be Li Hung - chang, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Alfred Milner, 
or Paul Kruger. In the case 
of a statesman of a race which 
those who have the best means 
of knowing admit to be incom- 
prehensible to outsiders, the 
application of our Western 
criteria is certain to mislead; 
and the facetious effort to 
follow that rule of contraries 
which is popularly held to be 
the key of the Chinese enigma 
does not correct, but covers one 
error by another still greater. 
An impossible mixture of these 


two methods could only result 
in such contradictory comments 
as those with which the daily 
papers have been so extensively 
supplied. Qualities which would 
be applauded in a British states- 
man are held up to moral odium 
when exemplified in a Chinese, 
and an officious tribunal is set 
up which passes judgment with- 
out the least reserve on proceed- 
ings with which it can at best 
be only superficially acquainted. 
All this is in the day’s work, 
and apparently hurts nobody. 
“Apparently,” only, for it may 
have an obscuring effect on our 
faculty for observing events 
which closely concern our own 
country’s welfare. When, for 
instance, we are confidently as- 
sured that Li Hung-chang made 
himself the tool of Russia, and 
consequently the enemy of Eng- 
land, we are not only asked to 
believe a double proposition 4 
priort improbable, but are led 
by a false scent away from our 
proper goal—viz., the historic 
truth which would be service- 
able to us in the prosecution 
of our national interests. To 
flatter our optimistic self-love, 
and to cover our own egregi- 
ous blunders, we are taught 
to believe that our impotence 
in the Far East has been due, 
not to indifference on the 
part of our own Government 
or to the incompetence of their 
agents, but to the Macchiave- 
lian intrigues of a solitary old 
man with one foot in the grave. 
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Were it true, such a confession 
might well make us despair of 
our country’s fortunes; for never 
was there a more abject lament 
than the cry of defeat which 
we too frequently hear, and not 
alone in China—Nous sommes 
trahis! This is taking hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. 
Instead of whimpering over the 
unscrupulousness of our enemies, 
our business is to beat them; 
and if we cannot do that, self- 
respect should impose silence 
upon us. If the maintenance 
of our position in the world 
depended upon our being able 
to bring foreign statesmen, with 
their craft and strategy, into 
line with what we may from 
time to time consider to be our 
national interest, we should 
indeed be in a parlous state. 
Happily, we have only an ob- 
jective concern with those out- 
side forces. The safeguarding 
and wellbeing of our Empire 
depend not on the methods or 
character of aliens in either 
hemisphere, but solely on the 
spirit and the intelligence of 
our Government and people. 
Without in any way presum- 
ing to anticipate the verdict of 
history on the part played by 
the deceased Chinese statesman 
in the evolution or revolution 
of the Chinese Empire, a few 
salient features in Li’s career 
may not unprofitably engage 
our attention. Not the least 
remarkable of these was his 
indomitable industry ; and here, 
if we are to apply Western 
Standards at all, we should 
have to allow that the labours 
of European officials are but 
child’s play compared with 
those of the Chinese. Nor is 
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it only the quantity but the 
infinite diversity of work, 
coupled with direct personal 
responsibility for all the con- 
sequences of errors, both of 
omission and commission, which 
weighs upon the Chinese official, 
and constantly paralyses his 
action. He has no period of 
relaxation, no week-end, no 
summer holiday, no retirement 
except under disgrace or the 
plea of some insupportable mal- 
ady, and the only place of rest 
to which he looks forward is 
the grave. Six months ago 
Li Hung-chang was antici- 
pating this termination to his 
labours with calm and almost 
cheerful expectancy. No doubt 
much of the work undertaken 
by Li was self-imposed, and the 
task he set himself was so 
gigantic that a larger experi- 
ence of the world would have 
shown him it was quite beyond 
his power, or indeed that of any 
mortal man. But whatever the 
inspiration, his labours were, 
without doubt, continued to 
the utmost limit of his physical 
endurance. There was no shirk- 
ing, and in the midst of it all 
he made it a point to find time 
to see every stranger who could 
make out a decent pretext for 
an interview. Such _inter- 
views became a feature in his 
scheme of life: he used them as 
a means of education. Having 
a retentive memory, he was able 
to balance the sayings of one 
foreigner against another, in 
order to arrive at what he sup- 
posed was a residuum of un- 
coloured fact. He was, of 
course, mistaken in this seem- 
ingly reasonable calculation, for 
he comprehended the European 
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spirit as little as the _best- 
informed European compre- 
hends the Chinese, and thus he 
lacked the faculty of true assimi- 
lation where foreign matters 
were concerned. Moreover, 
among his streams of visitors 
there was seldom one who was 
concerned to tell him the simple 
truth: they had their several 
axes to grind, and plied that 
occupation to the best of their 
skill during the hour or more 
which was freely accorded to 
them, being much disconcerted 
when the great man turned 
their inquisitorial weapons upon 
themselves. It was character- 
istic of Li that, however busy 
he might be, he never allowed 
his visitor to perceive the least 
sign of preoccupation as long 
as he had anything to say. 
When I saw him in Peking six 
months ago—while in the throes 


of an unequal contest with 
eleven clamant Powers, each 
demanding in tones louder than 
another “ your money or your 


life’’— having compunctions 
about fatiguing him in his feeble 
state of health, after an hour 
and a half’s talk I wished to 
take leave; but he begged me 
not to hurry away, assuring 
me that it was a positive re- 
laxation to be able to converse 
freely with one who had no 
demands to make upon him. 
It is pleasant indeed to re- 
member that I then saw the 
old man, humanly speaking, at 
his best, his rugged features 
softened into the calm of one 
who had fought the fight and 
was only waiting to lay down 
his weapons and be at peace. 
The feeling on both sides that 
it was for the last time lent 
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a touch of pathos, and even 
solemnity, to the interview. 
Though I had been warned 
that his infirmities prevented 
him from standing up, he not 
only rose to receive me, but 
insisted upon escorting me to 
the door, with an empressement 
never shown by him before. 
I could not wish to take leave 
of any friend in a happier or 
more charitable frame of mind. 

Of the subject-matter of Li's 
daily labours a fragmentary 
recapitulation will suffice to 
indicate their scope. He was 
not known to foreigners, and 
very little to Chinese, up to the 
age of forty, when, being an 
official in the province of 
Kiangsu, where the Taiping 
rebellion was raging at its 
hottest, he assumed an active 
part in its suppression. Hav- 
ing been previously a captive 
in the insurgent armies, during 
which time he saved his life by 
placing his pen at the disposal 
of the illiterate chiefs, he was 
better acquainted with the 
organisation and methods of 
the insurgents than any of 
his official colleagues. The ex- 
perience so gained, joined to 
his natural ability, soon brought 
him into prominence in the pro- 
vincial government. 

His military and civil ad- 
ministration during those years, 
his campaign in different pro- 
vinces in suppressing local re- 
bellions, are among the best 
known of his achievements; and 
albeit the record as presented 
to English readers is obscured 
by a cloud of legendary fictions, 
which are constantly repeated, 
gathering, like Fame, strength 
in the process, yet the main 
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outlines stand out tolerably 
clear. It is not, however, 
these exploits, although they 
placed him at the head of 
the executive officials of the em- 
pire, that specially distinguishes 
Li Hung-chang from his con- 
temporaries. It was rather 
the practical conclusion he drew 
from the proved impotence of 
the empire, as demonstrated by 
the foreign occupation of the 
capital. Other statesmen, no 
doubt, combining intélligence 
with patriotism, said to them- 
selves, “ This must not happen 
again,” and to give effect to 
this resolution advocated the 
reorganisation of the defences 
of the country. But the burden 
of this enterprise fell upon Li. 
He alone carried it into prac- 
tical effect, according to the 
light that was in him, and 
made it in fact the main busi- 


ness of his life during his years 


of vigour. Having learned, as 
he naturally supposed, the 
secret of the foreigners’ suc- 
cessful invasion of China, and 
the idea having taken complete 
possession of him, he set him- 
self diligently to acquire the 
means by which the foreigners 
had shown themselves so power- 
ful. His personal intercourse 
with General Gordon during 
the suppression of the Taiping 
rebellion afforded him real 
insight into foreign methods 
of warfare, while the example 
of Gordon himself applied the 
needful stimulus which set his 
plans in motion. He saw, in 
fact, that drill, discipline, and 
modern weapons were the 
primary essentials of an army. 
He had also seen the ubi- 
quitous foreign gunboat, and 
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deduced therefrom the im- 
portance of floating batteries. 
Antiquated coast defences, 
having shown themselves use- 
less, must also be recon- 
structed, extended, and armed 
with the newest Western artil- 
lery. In short, the problem as 
it presented itself to Li was to 
build up an army, a navy, and 
a chain of coast fortresses on 
the model of those possessed by 
foreign nations. But to accom- 
plish all this among a people 
wholly indifferent to such mat- 
ters, under a Government whose 
ignorance was worse than blank, 
in that their minds were pre- 
occupied with fantastic notions 
as to the outer world, and 
under the criticism of a whole 
army of literates whose know- 
ledge of affairs was derived from 
semi-fabulous legends thousands 
of years old, was indeed a 
labour of Hercules. It would 
have been so even had the 
protagonist had a chorus at 
his back, whereas it is a 
singular feature of Li Hung- 
chang’s career that he never 
had a party, and scarcely a 
friend, except among his own 
protégés. As to his family, it 
is questionable whether they 
were more of a help or a hin- 
drance to him: in this he shared 
the common lot of his country- 
men. Looked at askance as a 
revolutionary who was leading 
the country away from its 
ancient traditions into unknown 
paths, he never, in fact, re- 
ceived any encouragement in 
his inncvating policy except 
from the Empress - Dowager, 
the most enlightened of the 
Imperial family. Those pro- 
fessional critics, the Censors, 
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whose fear-inspiring influence 
so often paralyses the action 
of Chinese officials, had never 
aught but evil to say of Li 
And it has been remarked, as 
proof either of parsimony or 
indifference, that Li Hung- 
chang never “squared” these 
gentry, as is the custom of 
mandarins who have occasion 
to dread their denunciations. 
The attempt to reorganise the 
defences of the empire in the 
face of such opposing forces 
was really hopeless, the wonder 
being not that thescheme should 
have aborted, but that even 
the preliminary steps should 
have been taken. Let us 
transfer the case to our own 
country, and imagine how 
many Boards of Admiralty, 
how many Boards of War, 
National Defence Leagues, 


Navy Leagues, Royal Commis- 


sions, &c., would be neces- 
sary to revolutionise our mili- 
tary and naval services, and 
then consider what chances 
the ablest man in a country 
like China could have fighting 
the battle single-handed with 
all these auxiliary organisa- 
tions, and many other influ- 
ences which could be named, 
arrayed against him. That 
Li Hung-chang’s enterprise 
must have failed on general 
grounds is therefore certain 
enough; at what particular 
points it broke down and for 
what reasons I have myself 
faintly indicated, from time to 
time, in the pages of ‘Maga’ 
and otherwise. At what epoch 
in his career the reformer him- 
self became disillusioned it is 
impossible to say: probably 
the process was a gradual one, 
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coinciding with the failure of 
physical strength. 

The portion of Li’s great 
schemes which came more 
directly under the eye of 
foreigners was of course the 
navy, built up on English 
lines, with an English instruc- 
tor, and officered by students 
in English schools. It is, 
therefore, in that department 
that we naturally look for 
those causes of failure which 
come most easily within the 
range of Western apprehension. 
They reached a climax in 1890, 
in the cabal among the cap- 
tains, which Li was either un- 
able or unwilling to control, 
whereby the English instructor, 
Captain Lang, R.N., was in- 
trigued out of the Chinese 
navy. That successful plot 
sealed the doom of the service, 
which thenceforth deteriorated 
rapidly, until it became mere 
food for powder. When these 
things happened Li MHung- 
chang was told very plainly 
the fatal consequences which 
must ensue, and it is probable 
enough that he himself foresaw 
the collapse, and that the dis- 
heartening foresight caused him 
to relax in his endeavours to 
raise the fleet to a state of 
efficiency. But while the navy 
was neglected, great efforts con- 
tinued to be made in the direc- 
tion of fortifying the coast: 
there were motives at work 
there which did not apply with 
equal force to the ships. The 
ancillary services, such as the 
military and naval schools and 
the medical department, were 
also carried on with as much 
apparent zeal as they had ever 
been. The medical school, in 
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particular, at Tientsin received 
a new impetus and was granted 
a full official status about the 
period when Captain Lang 
resigned his commission; and 
the manner of it threw an 
interesting sidelight on the 
Chinese, or at least Li’s, way 
of doing things, and in par- 
ticular on the terms of easy 
intercourse which he main- 
tained with the missionary 
bodies. The so-called “ Vice- 
roy’s Hospital” had _ been 
“run” by Dr Mackenzie of 
the London Missionary So- 
ciety with most satisfactory 
results. On the sudden death 
of Dr Mackenzie in 1888, the 
Viceroy appointed his own 
physician, Dr Andrew Irwin, 
to superintend the hospital 
and the medical school, while 
the Missionary Society ap- 
pointed one of their own 
men. There was a deadlock ; 


neither would yield: the whole 


hospital scheme had to be 
remodelled ; and a question 
about the property not un- 
naturally followed between 
the Viceroy and the London 
Mission. The principals fail- 
ing to come to an agreement, 
the case was referred to the 
arbitration of two Europeans, 
one being an English mission- 
ary, who made an award with- 
out calling in an umpire. The 
severance of the tie between Li 
Hung-chang and the London 
Mission was thus effected in a 
way honourable to both parties.! 
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In addition to those labours 
which I have ventured to call 
self-imposed, because they were 
initiated solely by himself, Li 
Hung-chang, in his capacity of 
Superintendent of Trade, was 
kept incessantly occupied with 
commercial questions of all 
kinds affecting the northern 
ports of China, and it was this 
that brought him in constant 
contact with foreign officials 
and merchants. For this office 
Li was particularly well quali- 
fied, having a great capacity 
for business and a sympathy 
with traders, ship-owners, and 
so forth, quite different from 
the common run of Chinese 
officials. He himself was a 
trader in his way, having 
initiated a great native steam- 
ship company which is still in 
full activity on the coast and 
rivers of China; also a tele- 
graph system, with ramifica- 
tions which extend throughout 
the empire, the coal-mines of 
Tongshan, and the pioneer rail- 
ways of North China. 

Of all these operations the 
Western public :an form ra- 
tional estimates; but a large 
part of the work and respon- 
sibility of Li Hung-chang was 
purely domestic and territorial, 
and therefore out of the pur- 
view of foreign observers. He 
was the governor of the Me- 
vr Province, contain- 

a nominal population of 
18, 000,000, not all of the most 
law-abiding character. The 





1 This, however, did not prevent the publication in a catchpenny album trad- 
ing on the horrors of last year, containing views of China with appropriate letter- 
press, of a representation of ‘‘ the Christian hospital at Tientsin, first patronised 


and then confiscated by a heathen Viceroy.” 


It is fair to the London Missionary 


Society to say that they emphatically repudiate the statements contained in that 


publication. 
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functions of this office necessi- 
tated residence for a_ portion 
of the year at the provincial 
capital, Paoting-fu, far in the 
interior ; but the fear of a ris- 
ing during the winter months 
when the sea-communications 
were blocked by ice caused so 
much pressure to be put on 
the Viceroy, both by natives 
and by the foreign residents, 
that for a good many years 
he remained permanently in 
Tientsin while the territorial 
administration was carried on 
by his deputies at Paoting. 
But whether at the one place 
or the other, Li always took 
effective measures to keep the 
peace within his jurisdiction. 
During nearly a quarter of a 
century of the Viceroyalty of 
Chih-li no rising against 
foreigners, whether mission- 
aries or other, was allowed 
to take place; and considering 
the turbulent reputation of the 
populace, and the outrages of 
which they had previously been 
guilty, this fact attests the 
efficiency of Li Hung-chang’s 
administration. 

But after all, it is chiefly 
in his political character that 
Li has made a figure in the 
world. His position in the 
state was quite anomalous, for 
while the diplomatic inter- 
course with foreign Powers 
was carried on officially by 
the Board established for that 
purpose in Peking, of which 
Li Hung-chang was not even 
a member until after his dis- 
grace, no decision was ever 
taken by the Tsungli- yamén 
without the approval of the 
Viceroy. His office of Superin- 
tendent of Trade conferred 
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upon him direct authority on 
the questions which chiefly 
occupied the foreign consular 
and diplomatic bodies, in the 
treatment of which the action 
of the Peking Board was 
habitually evasive. This ab- 
normal state of affairs was 
naturally irritating to the 
foreign Ministers, who were 
doomed to transact business 
with an irresponsible, or at all 
events unresponsive, Board in 
Peking, while the real executive 
authority was wielded by pro- 
vincial rulers, not only in the 
province of Chih-li, but also on 
the Yangtsze and in Canton. 
The position of Li Hung-chang 
in particular came to be very 
much resented by the foreign 
representatives in the capital— 
by none more so than by the 
British Ministers. Sir Harry 
Parkes, who stood up for strict 
orthodoxy in all things, kicked 
against the false position in 
which the diplomatic body was 
placed, but his life was cut 
short before he had time to 
effect any change. Meantime 
more than one of his colleagues, 
seeking what was practical 
rather than what was legiti- 
mate, one after another paid 
their court to Li Hung-chang, 
and made visits also to the 
southern viceroys, which they 
seemed to find conducive to the 
furtherance of their business. 
As the actual, though un- 
official, adviser to the throne, 
Li Hung-chang has, not always 
unfairly, been held responsible 
for the acts of Government, 
especially in its relations to 
foreign countries, during a whole 
generation ; and it is therefore 
an interesting subject of inquiry 
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what that policy has been. It 
has seemed to pass through 
several phases, and it must be 
owned presents a confused pic- 
ture to the observer. Li in par- 
ticular has been held representa- 
tive of all that is tortuous, wily, 
intriguing, and so forth, while 
in point of fact if we regard 
his career in broad outline his 
central aim appears to be simple 
enough. He was a pilot whose 
business was to keep the ship off 
the rocks. In order to do so he 
had to ménager the captain, 
conciliate the crew, and avoid 
collisions with other craft. It 
was really a humble réle he had 
to play, and frequent humilia- 
tions attended it. Opportunism, 
the study of tides, winds, and 
currents, the movements of 
other vessels which observed 
no rules of the road, were 
the necessary conditions of 
safety. To secure this, sacri- 
fices had from time to time 
to be made, cargo had to be 
jettisoned, and the courses 
changed to avoid collision. 
Occasionally the situation was 
redeemed by bluff, but in a 
great majority of cases safety 
was purchased by concessions, 
graceful or otherwise. Thus, 
Japan was bought off in 1874 
by the payment of an in- 
demnity. Again, in 1885, to 
avoid a war which after all 
would probably not have taken 
place, Japan was admitted to a 
partnership with China in the 
control of Korea, always a 
fatal arrangement for the softer 
partner. About the same period 
peace with France was pur- 
chased by the cession of Tong- 
king. And in 1894 he would 
probably have surrendered 
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China’s interest in Korea, 
which was in reality only a 
profitless burden to her, as all 
the outlying territories were, 
had such a question ever 
assumed a definite shape. 
These concessions, however, 
though purchasing peace, were 
all steps in the downward 
course of China, logically lead- 
ing up to the cession of 
Manchuria to the demands of 
Russia. Was it that Li Hung- 
chang had been successively 
pro- Japanese, pro-French, and 
pro-Russian? Or was it that 
he, according to his lights, was 
simply pro-Chinese, seeking to 
save the essential by the sacri- 
fice of the unessential? It 
might be argued that in her 
policy of concession China had 
no choice, and therefore bowed 
to the inevitable ; but it is yet 
no less true that each con- 
cession served only to whet 
the appetite for more, and was 
consequently fatal to the ulti- 
mate integrity of the empire, 
even within the limits of the 
Great Wall. 
Directly opposed 
theory of the action of 
China and of Li as_ its 
agent is the assertion, which 
continues to be made in quar- 
ters which might be better 
informed, that Li Hung-chang 
provoked war with Japan in 
1894. A partisan would, of 
course, say anything; and if 
responsible Englishmen persist 
in saying that the British Gov- 
ernment with malice afore- 
thought made war upon the 
South African Republics, one 
need not wonder at a similar 
misreading of history in the 
Far East. The Japanese at- 
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tack on China is well known to 
have been organised by many 
years of active preparation, 
carried on with miraculous 
secrecy. China, on the other 
hand, was as entirely unpre- 
pared for conflict as were the 
British when the South African 
territories were invaded by the 
Boers. There was indeed a 
curious parallelism between the 
two cases: inferior weapons, 
defective intelligence, chaotic 
counsels, and more besides than 
is quite pleasant to contem- 
plate. We paid heavily for 
our inefficiency; the Chinese 
paid more heavily for theirs. 
We, by immense sacrifices, re- 
covered ourselves, because we 
were inured to war and had a 
thousand years of military 
tradition behind us. The Chin- 
ese collapsed because they had 
no such reserve to fall back 
upon, such show of military and 
naval force as they possessed 
being as an exotic flower with- 
out a root, blown away by the 
first gust. That Li Hung-chang 
was aware of this state of 
things is absolutely certain, 
and he knew moreover that 
if war ensued with Japan the 
burden of its conduct would 
fall upon himself. Most 
strenuously, therefore, did he 
oppose every measure out of 
which any pretext for hostilities 
could be extracted. For good 
or for evil the attack on China 
was deliberately planned by 
Japan — by one man in par- 
ticular, as is well known—and 
her spokesmen have never to 
this day been able to assign a 
plausible provocation on the 
part of China. The despatch of 
about 2000 troops to quell an 
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insurrection in Southern Korea 
has been by an effort of special 
pleading alleged as a justifica- 
tion to the Japanese for sending 
an army of 10,000 to occupy the 
Korean capital and make a 
captive of the king. The two 
Powers had agreed by the Con- 
vention of 1885 that should oc- 
casion arise for either of them to 
despatch troops to keep order 
in Korea, notice of the intention 
to do so should be given by 
the one to the other, so that 
both Powers should have an 
opportunity of being represented 
by an equivalent force. Ac- 
cordingly China gave notice 
of her intention to Japan, who 
acted upon it so promptly 
that her army was landed at 
the capital, where there was 
no disturbance or pretext for 
foreign intervention, simul- 
taneously with the arrival of 
the Chinese at the scene of 
insurrection. But even that 
small initial expedition of China, 
sent at the instance of the 
Korean king, was despatched 
in opposition to the remon- 
strances of Li Hung-chang. 
The influences which then 
guided the Court of Peking, 
the part played in the transac- 
tion by foreigners, are still 
veiled in mystery ; but the one 
fact remains, that on _ that 
occasion at least the counsels 
of Li were overruled by the 
Court, and he was compelled 
to do in his executive capacity 
that which his judgment con- 
demned. It is only in accord- 
ance with the world’s ordinary 
justice, however, that he should 
be passed down to history 4s 
the author of the Japanese war 
—a calamity which he would 
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have sacrificed almost anything 
to avoid. 

Li’s_ cherished design of 
making war on Japan has 
also been inferred from certain 
state papers translated by a 
Japanese and published in 
England a few years ago. 
These included a memorial to 
the throne against the Japan- 
ese by a well-known Chinese 
fire-eater, and a report on the 
memorial by Li Hung-chang, 
to whom it was referred in 
the ordinary course. Li in 
his comment did not waste 
words in traversing the thesis 
of the memorialist, but merely 
remarked that, though the idea 
was good, time must be care- 
fully chosen for giving effect 


to it. The formula was equiva-- 


lent to the motion made in 
our House of Commons that 
“the bill be read that day six 
months.” It was the bucket 
of water into which the hot 
iron was plunged.!. And the 
act was in entire conformity 
with the policy and practice 
of the Viceroy throughout his 
political career, a policy which 
he has followed consistently till 
the day of his death. Set in 
its least favourable light, it may 
be called the policy of “peace- 
at-any-price,” a principle which 
must prove destructive to any 
state which follows it. 
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Apart, however, from all 
successes and failures, the 
imposing personality of Li 
Hung-chang cannot be easily 
explained away. He has been 
the indispensable man. How- 
ever frequently the Imperial 
Court has gone through the 
form of degrading him, every 
difficulty, every crisis, has 
brought him again to the 
front: he has had to defend 
breaches which he had no hand 
in making, and to patch up 
quarrels which he would never 
have allowed to reach the 
burning point. Not by strength 
of character alone, nor yet by 
purity of administration, for 
there have been during his time 
stronger and purer officials 
than he, yet there has never 
been any one who was in the 
least competent to fill his place 
as the international repre- 
sentative of China. This was 
clearly demonstrated during the 
Japanese troubles, when the 
Chinese Government did its 
best to avoid employing him 
after he had been deprived of 
his offices. He was neverthe- 
less found to be the only man 
competent to negotiate. The 
Marquis Ito, who knew him 
well, exclaimed when an enter- 
prising newsagent had reported 
his death, ‘“ Why, if that man 
dies, I shall have to bring him 





1 Curiously enough, while correcting the proof of this article, another similar 
misinterpretation—as I venture to consider it—has been fallen into by Mr H. J. 
Whigham, the special correspondent of the ‘Morning Post,’ in his most inter- 
esting letter published in that journal on November 19. Verily, ‘‘the letter 


killeth.” 


To read any Chinese official document literally, especially a memorial 


to the throne or the report on it, would often lead to grave misconception. 
The case seems to be this: a collision is threatened ; the locomotive cannot be 
arrested by a man standing in front of the wheel, but it may be switched off 


the line of danger. 


Such seems to be the true meaning of Li’s habitual attitude 


towards the fire-eaters on the various occasions when he proposed delay instead 
of a direct negative to schemes which were after all without form and void. 
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out of his grave to negotiate 
eace.” And when the troubles 
of 1900 broke out, it was urged 
with copious but misdirected 
anathema ‘by the English press 
that Li should not be allowed 
any resumption of authority in 
Northern China. Futile clam- 
ours were set up for detaining 
him in Canton, for holding him 
as a hostage in Shanghai, and 
for subjecting him to sundry 
personal indignities during his 
progress to Peking; yet, in spite 
of all, he was found by the 
exhaustive process to be the 
only man capable of dealing 
with the emergency. 
Something more is needed to 
account for the eminence of an 
old and friendless man than 
mere astuteness, evasion, venal- 
ity, and so forth. Might not 
the secret rather be found in 
that side of his character which 
has received, so far, the least 
recognition from the world, 
which has envenomed the 
whole official hierarchy of 
China against him, and which 
earned for him the most odious 
epithet known to the Chinese 
vocabulary, “The friend of for- 
eigners”? Had it been true, 
the implied reproach would not 
have been a very unjust one, for 
patriotism must always come 
first. But though Li had a 
tolerably extensive acquaintance 
with foreigners of all nations 
and classes, and was on what is 
called friendly terms with not 
a few, he was never the friend 
of every country but his own, 
in the opprobious sense in which 
his fellow-countrymen use the 
word. His respect for foreigners 
was rational, based on his clear 
perception of the superior power 
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of the Western nations, and the 
consequent necessity for China, 
by some means or other, to 
borrow their methods if she 
would save herself from ruin. 
He was, moreover, at least in 
the earlier part of his career, 
favourably impressed with the 
character as well as the power 
of foreigners, of whom General 
Gordon stood to him as the 
prototype. Throwing over the 
historical Chinese prejudices, 
which up to that time had 
led to disastrous collisions with 
foreign nations, Li frankly 
entered into a scheme for 
learning all that his quondam 
enemies had to teach, and for 
employing them freely in the 
work of reforming the defences 
of China, and purchasing their 
weapons and appliances. As a 
preliminary to this great enter- 
prise, Li had to change many of 
the traditional usages of his 
order. The first step was to 
establish free intercourse with 
foreigners, whom his _prede- 
cessors had spurned from their 
footstool, and he became acces- 
sible to all sorts and conditions 
of men. Such an innovation 
by a Chinese mandarin was 
unheard of. We have but to 
think of the superb arrogance 
of such representatives of the 
mandarin class as Commission- 
ers Lin and Yeh, to appreciate 
the greatness of the change in- 
augurated by Li Hung-chang. 
He was the first Chinese official 
who claimed from the Imperial 
Government the amicable treat- 
ment of foreigners, who vindi- 
cated in memorials to the throne 
their equality, and even in some 
respects their superiority, to the 
Chinese. 
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This of itself was a daring 
venture, an unpardonable viola- 
tion of the national tradition. 
Had it seemed feasible to shield 
China from all contact with 
outer nations, or to expel them 
by force or fraud, we cannot 
doubt that Li would have 
thrown himself heart and soul 
into that cause; but since that 
was entirely out of the question, 
the next best thing was to break 
the violence of the impact, and 
to establish a communication 
between China and other States 
which might be carried on 
without periodical recourse to 
arms. Such was the central 
idea which seems to have 
governed the policy of Li 
Hung-chang from the day 
when he first made the ac- 
quaintance of foreigners until 
the day of his death. In fol- 
lowing it out he had recourse 
to many devices, of which the 
regeneration of the defences of 
the country was an essential 
one, for on the face of the thing 
it was absurd to speak of 
equality in the relations be- 
tween States armed to the 
teeth and one which was de- 
fenceless. Foreign critics who 
have never been backward in 
judging things Chinese strongly 
disapproved of the money spent 
on armaments, which they main- 
tained ought to have been spent 
in internal reform. But recent 
developments seem to show that 
Sir Frederick Bruce was nearer 
the mark in saying, forty years 
ago, that it was the weakness, 
and not the strength, of China 
that was a danger to Europe. 
The assumption of superiority 
by China, coupled with her ac- 
tual inferiority, was the anomaly 
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which Li sought to put an end 
to by levelling down the heredi- 
tary and preposterous preten- 
sions of the Chinese govern- 
ing body on the one hand, and 
by levelling up their material 
strength on the other, so that 
China might be able to hold 
her own, peaceably and confi- 
dently, in the comity of nations. 
To this end he constituted in 
his own person the adaptable 
joint round which Chinese and 
foreign relations might revolve 
with smoothness and safety. 
In this conception of the true 
basis of international inter- 
course there is no evidence of 
Li Hung-chang having had a 
single sympathiser among his 
countrymen ; and of course his 
solitary efforts were wholly in- 
adequate to give effect to the 
idea. Nevertheless, it was a 


conception not unworthy of a 


patriot and a statesman, and 
it is not every statesman who, 
in the face of all but universal 
opprobrium, would be ready to 
stake life and reputation in the 
prosecution even of essential 
reforms. 

Among the criticisms of the 
life of Li Hung-chang, it is said 
to his disparagement that he 
looked through Chinese spec- 
tacles,—that his ideas, his pre- 
judices, and even his supersti- 
tions, were Chinese. What 
else would the ingenuous critic 
expect of a graduate of the 
Hanlin College, an _ official 
who never left his country 
till after seventy, and how 
would he describe his own 
prejudices? “In spite of all 
temptations to belong to other 
nations,” Li could not help 
being one of that people who 
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number on the earth’s surface 
anything from 200 to 400 mil- 
lions, according to the oral 
rotundity of the speaker. Not- 
withstanding his heredity and 
surroundings, however, Li Hung- 
chang throughout his career 
evinced a consistent appreciation 
of foreign manners and ideas. 
Not alone in the importation 
and construction of machinery, 
and the application of physical 
science, and in matters gener- 
ally external to himself, was 
his belief in things foreign de- 
monstrated ; but where his own 
person was concerned his faith 
was no less robust. The public 
medical services which he in- 
augurated were in fact but an 
expansion of the treatment 


which he had embraced for 
himself and his family, or as 
many of them as were disposed 
to follow his lead. As during 


the last scenes in Peking, so 
in the only dangerous illness 
he had previously gone through, 
just ten years ago, his half-en- 
lightened family made strenu- 
ous efforts to dissuade him from 
employing a foreign doctor. 
But though prostrated, and 
almost in the article of death, 
his confidence in foreign medi- 
cine remained unshaken. “He 
will die if he continues the 
foreign treatment,” was the 
lamentation daily and hourly 
howled at the bedside of the 
patient; and even the day of 
his death was fixed for the 
winter solstice, then only a 
few days distant, a day of omen 
for the sick in China, as the 
ebbing of the tide is amongst 
our coast population. As Dr 
Frazer, a genial Ulsterman, 
entered, the sick man looked 
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up and asked the one question, 
“Shall I die on the 22nd?” 
A cheery “ No-o-o!” reassured 
the patient, who began at once 
to take nourishment, and in a 
few days was transacting pub- 
lic business—from his bed. 

On the personal character of 
Li Hung-chang, apart from his 
public record, it is not necessary 
to expatiate. For one thing, it 
does not particularly concern 
us, and then we know less about 
it than we do about the private 
life of our own public men. 
And as even in their case a 
decent reticence is usually ob- 
served over their open graves, a 
similar restraint might be ob- 
served towards the statesmen of 
distant countries, without de- 
frauding the reading public of 
what they may conceive to be 
honestly due to them in the way 
of personal gossip. It is said 
that he was venal, which is no 
doubt true in the sense that no 
Chinese official can live upon 
his salary, and must therefore 
derive his income from commis- 
sions and donations of various 
kinds, all perfectly regulated 
and understood. The whole 
Chinese civil and military ad- 
ministration is based upon this 
barbarous system, for there is 
nothing in that country corre- 
sponding to our Western—and 
that only modern — economy. 
To contend that Li Hung-chang 
was untainted by a system so 
deep-rooted, consecrated by the 
usage of ages, or even to deny 
that avarice, the vice of the old, 
grew by what it fed upon, as it 
does throughout the world, 
would be absurd. Such, how- 
ever, are the inequalities of 
human judgment that contem- 
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poraries of Li Hung-chang, 
whose successful covetousness 
by many times exceeded his, 
and whose hands were moreover 
stained by crimes which are 
insinuated, without a tittle of 
evidence or justification, against 
Li, are never mentioned by 
foreign critics except in terms 
of respect. 

There is no kind of misde- 
meanour with which Li Hung- 
chang is not freely and effu- 
sively charged, without a scin- 
tilla of truth. Indeed, publicists 
permit themselves a degree of 
licence in dealing with the 
private affairs of Chinese which 
they would not, for fear of the 
law of libel, venture to indulge 
towards the most felonious of 
their fellow-countrymen. It is 
usually the same class of writers 
who are the loudest in com- 
plaining of the unfriendliness 
of their victims, without con- 
sidering that friendship im- 
plies reciprocity, or bringing 
forward a single reason why 
the objects of their invec- 
tive should -be friendly. In 
answer to one at least of 
these loose charges, it may be 
sufficient to affirm that the 
domestic life of Li Hung-chang 
was exemplary. For the rest, 
though not wanting in what 
are commonly recognised as 
Chinese characteristics, yet from 
some of these Li was exception- 
ally free. Perhaps the most 
active passions of the Chinese 
official classes are envy, jealousy, 
and malice. Under these im- 
pulses mandarins, high and low, 
engage in elaborate plots to 
undermine rivals and to pursue 
their enemies to the very death. 
Jealousy no doubt showed it- 
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self, and no great wonder, in 
Li’s declining years; and envy 
was probably as constant with 
him as it is with the majority 
of men. But rancour seemed 
to have no lodgment in his 
mind ; indeed, he probably car- 
ried placability to a fault, often 
condoning treacheries in sub- 
ordinate officials which merited 
more drastic treatment. His 
turn of mind being constructive, 
he wasted no time in those 
pulling-down intrigues which 
occupy so much of the ingen- 
uity of the ordinary Chinese. 
“ Let them go on, and see what 
they will make of it,” repre- 
sents his habitual attitude 
towards reformers, schemers, 
and competitors for Imperial 
favour. It is well known that 
he had ruthless enemies in 
Peking pledged to his ruin; yet 
even towards those who were 
banded together to have him 
assassinated he remained philo- 
sophically complaisant. Speak- 
ing last summer of the prospect 
of a peaceful ending to his life, 
he was asked whether he was 
not afraid of those implacable 
enemies of his, “Oh no,” he 
said, “those who sought my 
life are dead, executed at the 
behest of the Allies; let them 
rest.” There was no trace of 
bitterness in his expression. 
It must strike any one who 
has given attention to the 
course of events in China dur- 
ing the past generation, that 
a Chinese statesman so broad- 
minded and free from prejudice 
as Li Hung-chang, and so de- 
voted to progress and reform, 
would have promoted these ob- 
jects by a closer alliance with 
another representative of pro- 
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gress, the man who was in fact, 
by his position, the embodiment 
of material reform in China, Sir 
Robert Hart. Such truth as 
there may be in this reflection 
is obvious on the surface; but 
it is not to be inferred from 
their keeping apart that the 
two men did not play power- 
fully into each other’s hands. 
The institution presided over 
by the Inspector - General of 
Customs was, in fact, one of 
the fulerums of the Viceroy’s 
lever, while the influence of Li 
was the prop which has main- 
tained the Customs adminis- 
tration intact. Jealousy un- 
doubtedly existed between them 
—how could it be otherwise? 
—and if ever the Inspector- 
General aspired to the exercise 
of undue authority over Chinese 
administration, the Viceroy Li 
was prompt to frustrate his 
schemes. On the other hand, 
when a determined effort was 
made by a high Chinese of- 
ficial, in concert with certain 
foreigners, to supplant Sir 
Robert Hart in the control of 
the Customs, it was the same 
Viceroy who effectually inter- 
vened to suppress the con- 
spiracy and to establish the 
Inspector-General more firmly 
in his seat. 

For five years Li Hung- 
chang was out of office, for his 
embassy to Russia in 1896, his 
service in the Tsungli-yamén, 
and his River Conservancy in 
Shantung, were but stop-gaps. 
A substantive appointment was, 
however, conferred upon him 
when he was sent as Viceroy to 
the Two Kwang in 1900. The 
genesis of this move to the 
south would be interesting con- 
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sidering its nearness in point 
of time to the anti-foreign up- 
rising of the summer before 
last. It was once claimed offi- 
cially, as a triumph of British 
diplomacy, that Li was sent 
away from the Tsungli-yamén 
in deference to the request of 
the British Minister, —a pre- 
posterous idea, which only 
shows the readiness of British 
officials, Government, and people 
to take refuge in every fool’s 
paradise that offers itself. How 
far the appointment to Canton 
was motived by the desire of 
the reactionaries in Peking to 
get so inconvenient an op- 
ponent out of the way, and 
how far that desire co-operated 
with the wish on the Viceroy’s 
own part to be as far away 
as possible from the coming 
trouble, may be open to de- 
bate. When asked whether he 
was aware of what was im- 
pending, the Viceroy said, “ He 
did fear that a storm was brew- 
ing, but could not foresee the 
form it might assume, nor form 
the faintest conception of the 
extent to which it actually 
went.” It is a reasonable pro- 
bability that had Li remained 
in Peking the storm which 
burst in June would have been 
averted. On the other hand, a 
weaker man at Canton during 
that very critical period might 
not have been able to check the 
rising which actually began 
there. Even as matters stood, 
the utmost vigour was called 
for to nip the southern insur- 
rection in the bud. Some 
thousands of insurgents were 
arrested and executed, and in 
order to disseminate the mes- 
sage as widely as possible, these 
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executions were ordered to take 
place not in any special locality, 
but in every part of the great 
city of Canton in succession. 
By these drastic measures con- 
fidence was soon restored to the 
peaceable population, and Li’s 
successor had an easy task in 
maintaining order. This saving 
of the situation in Southern 
China was no less important a 
feat than that of the Yangtsze 
Viceroys, who saved the situa- 
tion in the central provinces. 
But the fashion of the day is to 
overload the two with praise, 
perhaps more — coming as it 
does from foreign sources — 
than they altogether appreci- 
ate, while the action of the third 
Viceroy has been ignored, per- 
haps no less to his satisfaction. 
The commendation of an alien 
comes tainted with suspicion, 
is not always welcome, and 
sometimes highly embarrassing. 
A Chinese official once begged 
a foreigner, believed to have 
some connection with the press, 
that his name might never 
be mentioned in any foreign 
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newspaper, or, if mentioned at 
all, that it should be in terms 
of reprobation. ‘For that,” 
said he, “may do me good, 
while praise from a foreigner 
would damn me in the estima- 
tion of my countrymen.” ! 

The termination of the exten- 
sive yet much restricted reign 
of Li Hung-chang leaves a 
great void in the Chinese 
world: how will it be filled 
up? There comes naturally a 
stage in the career of a re- 
former—if he lives long enough 
—when he slackens his efforts 
and becomes in his turn an 
obstacle to the more ardent 
spirits who are impatient to 
make their own mark. That 
period was reached, we believe, 
some time ago by Li, when he 
gradually assumed the réle 
rather of a Conservative than 
a Progressive. Now the ob- 
struction has been removed, 
and the younger men have free 
play for their schemes. Let us 
see, to use Li Hung-chang’s 
words, what they will make 
of it. 





1 The well-known Peking correspondent of the ‘Times,’ who has rendered such 


excellent service to that paper and to the public for some years past, has recently 
uttered a note of warning to the Foreign Office as to the publication of com- 
munications from Chinese officials, seeing that the Blue-Books are studied in all 
the yaméns in China. The hint might with advantage be taken by the news- 
papers also, which are no less eagerly scanned for matter which may be used 
offensively by one Chinese clique, or individual, against another, and for 
evidences of the hostile intentions of foreign nations. 
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TWO YEARS OF EMOTION—GREAT OCCASIONS AND THEIR PAGEANTRY— 
THE RETURN OF THE DUKE OF YORK— OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE— 


THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES—THE OLD RADICAL 
HAZLITT — HIS POLITICAL 
AND LETTERS — WILLIAM HAZLITT AND SAMUEL 


AN EDITION OF 
INTEREST IN LIFE 
JOHNSON. 


THE last two years have 
been, for England, years of 
poignant and recurrent emotion. 
It is not our habit to wear our 
hearts upon our sleeves ; we are 
not wont to parade our feelings 
in the eye of the world. The 
episodes which the hasty Pro- 
Boer is wont to call “reverses ” 
have left us impassive ; and the 
French reporter who was hus- 
tled over to London in the early 
days of the war, that he might 
describe a state of hare-brained 
panic, was disappointed both of 
copy and applause. But we 
have risen enthusiastically to 
every great occasion, and shown 
that we also can appreciate 
justified and appropriate dis- 
play. Procession has followed 
procession with frequent solem- 
nity; grief and joy have both 
been publicly recognised and 
expressed ; and we guard a 
memory not only of pride and 
sorrow, but of the pageantry 
which symbolised these high 
emotions. 

First, the Queen, with the 
prescience of approaching death, 
visited her people of London. 
None that saw that simple and 
impressive spectacle is like to 
forget it; none who listened to 
the hushed, respectful applause 
which greeted our Queen and 


AND THE NEW 
PREJUDICES — HIS 


Empress, will ever abolish it 
from his ears. When the little 
lady in the big carriage drove 
for the last time through the 
streets of her capital, well 
knowing that it was for the 
last time, the hearts of her 
subjects were stirred by the 
same sentiments of hope and 
resolution which quickened her 
heart. The pessimist might have 
complained at that time of 
stress that victory was evading 
our arms, but the Queen, con- 
fident in the energy of her 
people, reassured even the 
waverers by her improvised 
visit. To have encountered the 
east wind of March in an hour 
of triumph would have been an 
act of bravery; to come forth 
when the bitter wind blew in 
our hearts, as in our faces, was 
such a deed of tact and courage 
as only a great Queen could 
devise. But sudden what seemed 
defeat turned to victory, and 
the streets of London took on an- 
other aspect. When relief was 
brought to remote cities long 
besieged, dignity and respect 
were changed to the over-turbu- 
lent expression of a natural 
joy. Our enemies, and they 
were not few, saw in the wild 
outburst which hailed the news 
of Mafeking’s safety, a plain 
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testimony to England’s decad- 
ence. But those same enemies 
would have read decadence in 
any expression (or suppression) 
of feeling; and for us it was 
enough to condone the just 
hilarity, wherewith the safety 
of our countrymen was received. 
If the citizens of London gave 
proof of a corybantic temper 
when the good tidings, so long 
deferred, were flashed along the 
wires, they speedily recovered 
their composure ; and they wel- 
comed Lord Roberts with a 
joyful greeting which befitted 
the occasion. The war in its 
palatial sense was finished ; the 
policy of marauding and assassi- 
nation was not yet inaugurated ; 
and London did discreet honour 
to the Commander - in - Chief, 
whose skilful combination and 
rapid movement had conquered 
the rebels, and brought two 
fertile provinces once more 
beneath our yoke. On this day 
there was no sign of too reckless 
an enthusiasm ; the satisfaction, 
being the more profound, was 
signified in terms of a quieter 
restraint ; and even the enemy, 
still voluble, might have under- 
stood that the excitement 
aroused by Mafeking was 
already overpast. 

Our next great pageant ex- 
pressed a yet nobler sentiment, 
the sentiment of a humble, 
heartfelt sorrow. But humble 
as was the nation’s sorrow for 
its dead Queen, there was an 
exultant pride in the obsequies 
designed as a final act of homage. 
Kings followed this mother of 
kings from her home at Osborne 
to her grave at Frogmore. The 
sea shone silver with a fore- 
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warning of spring, when her 
yacht carried her for the last 
time (of how many !) across the 
Solent. Her loyal army guarded 
the streets of London, as the 
sad, august procession passed, 
and the nations of the earth 
met at St George’s Chapel to 
recite the last sad prayers. So 
bitter an experience rarely falls 
upon the world, because few 
monarchs have lived and died 
thus loaded with power in life, 
thus loaded with honours in 
death. Yet this experience, 
though infinitely the greatest, 
is but one of many that England 
has known in the brief space of 
two years. 

And now another note is 
struck, a note of peaceful 
triumph. London has thronged 
the streets once again, this time 
to welcome the Duke of York 
on his return from an adven- 
turous journey. The journey 
was devised by Queen Victoria, 
that the bonds which bind our 
colonies to the mother country 
might be strengthened, and 
this purpose has been worthily 
achieved. Not that there are 
any broken links in the chain 
of affection which holds our 
great empire, for never in our 
history has a common danger 
bound our sentiments and our 
interests more closely together. 
Our empire, if it was not won 
by the sword, has been guarded 
by the sword ; and it is but fit- 
ting that the Duke of York 
should visit the domains over 
which he will be called to 
govern, at the moment when 
those domains have repaid the 
mother country for her care by 
blood and sympathy. Nor is 
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it only the aid which we have 
received from our colonies in 
the Boer War that made the 
season of the Duke’s visit pe- 
culiarly appropriate. It was his 
privilege to open the first Par- 
liament of a new Common- 
wealth on the other side the 
world. It was under his 
auspices that Australia declared 
herself one united nation, and 
how could England better offer 
her word of congratulation than 
by a graceful act of friendship ? 
Moreover, the visit was in per- 
fect accord with our tradition. 
We have held our colonies not 
by compulsion but by inclina- 
tion. The other nations of the 
old world send forth their 
pioneers, in whose wake tramp 
policemen and postmen, and all 
the invariable symbols of an 
older civilisation. France and 
Germany discover deserts, and 
with the aid of flags and uni- 
forms call them _ provinces. 
They impose upon the sparse 
inhabitants the laws which be- 
long to an ancient code, and 
then they wonder that their 
success does not equal ours. 
Now, freedom is the basis of 
English colonisation,—freedom 
to live and legislate as best 
suits the conditions of a new 
country. The Union-Jack may 
float over another Parliament, 
but the laws passed beneath it 
are not suggested, though they 
may be ratified,in London. The 
ditio commemorated in the new 
title of our King is a word 
rather than a reality, and for 
this reason there is the less 
likelihood of a falling - away. 
The Duke of York, then, in 
visiting the dominions of his 
father across the sea, performed 
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a graceful act of friendship, 
which explains more clearly 
than pages of argument the 
sentiment which binds the 
colonies to our sea-girt isle. 
It is an achievement of 
which he and all Englishmen 
may be proud. What Prince 
ever before had to travel 45,000 
miles that he might visit his 
subjects? The distance alone 
should make us pray that the 
evil eye be averted; yet in the 
moment of our triumph we 
need not fear for the future. 
One sentiment alone has ever 
held an empire together, the 
sentiment of loyalty. If loyalty 
be absent, no force of arms, no 
fleet—be it the greatest in the 
world —can compel the sub- 
mission of a distant and unan- 
imous colony. But in all 
corners of our dominions a 
frank and _ honest loyalty 
greeted the Duke. He saw 
strange lands, and _ strange 
races; he listened to diverse 
tongues, and witnessed the 
survival of many an ancient 
custom. He heard the speeches 
of Maori chiefs and of Red 
Indians. He conversed with 
his own kin in Australia and 
New Zealand; in Canada he 
heard a loyal affection expressed 
both in English and French, 
and he discovered no more 
devoted subjects than the de- 
scendants of those who once 
bowed the knee to King Louis. 
If this be a great experience 
for a Prince, it is also a source 
of pride for us who sit at home 
and watch with jealous eyes 
the progress of our empire. 
Nor is England unmindful of 
the service which the Duke 
of York has thus simply and 
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bravely rendered. If he be not 
eloquent, at least he has proved 
that he possesses the gift of 
tactful speech; and while he 
has brought home an assurance 
of affection, he has left behind 
him a memory which will unite 
for ever all those whose sym- 
pathies and interests are cher- 
ished in common. 

Nor was his greeting un- 
worthy the occasion. His pro- 
gress through London was 
marked by a general and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. The 
crowd welcomed the traveller 
with a simple sincerity which 
appealed to all spectators, and 
which was a proper recognition 
of a pleasant, if arduous, 


duty, most efficiently performed. 
Last of all, it was a happily 
arranged compliment both to 
himself and to our colonies that 
he who went upon his journey 


the Duke of York should be re- 
warded at his return with the 
auguster title of the Prince of 
Wales. Yet the success of the 
mission is not agreeable, we 
gather, toour neighbours. There 
is always a snail ready to leave 
his slimy trace upon the well- 
earned bays. We are informed 
by the gentleman who does the 
“foreign” politics for the ‘Débats,’ 
and whose ignorance has fre- 
quently entertained us, that the 
Duke of York’s journey was a 
failure, because he addressed 
the French-speaking Canadians 
in his own native tongue. How 
the Duke’s perfectly correct 
behaviour endangers the Empire 
the gentleman, whose horizon 
is bounded by the wall of his 
office, does not explain. Does 
he think that because the Duke 
acted with propriety the 
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French-speaking Canadians will 
shake off the British yoke and 
elect to be governed by those 
statesmen who a few years back 
cheerfully submerged their own 
land in a military scandal? And 
will the Maoris also revolt be- 
cause the Duke did not address 
them in their own language? 
Of course the gentleman of 
the ‘Débats’ knows naught of 
history or of political courtesy. 
Nor does he seem to be aware 
that a perfect equality of speech 
is the most dearly cherished 
privilege of Canada. French 
or English is admitted every- 
where without disadvantage to 
either, and the Duke spoke 
English to the Canadians of 
Quebec as naturally and reason- 
ably as they spoke French to 
him. It is no wonder that 
the French fail to colonise, when 
they do not understand that a 
cordial interchange of languages 
is the symbol of freedom ; 
and if they imagine that their 
journalist’s ill-considered words 
will breed disaffection, they are 
hugely mistaken. Have they 
so soon forgotten the plain 
speech of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who, if he did not flatter them, 
at least spoke a tongue which 
they all understood? However, 
as we have said, the snail is 
always ready to crawl, and 
fortunately the slime which he 
leaves is easily effaced. In brief, 
the gentleman of the ‘ Débats’ 
is merely expressing a vague 
petulance. He writes without 
knowledge and without convic- 
tion. A mere hatred of England 
takes the place in his mind of 
learning, reason, and justice. 
But, strangely enough, in the 
late campaign of slander the 
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Germans have easily outdone 
the French. Not only is their 
language viler, but their regard 
for truth is less: they appear 
to have tossed their northern 
caution to the winds. Renan 
once said that the Germans 
beat the French because the 
Germans were more profoundly 
versed in philosophy. If he 
read the blusterings of the 
Anglophobe press, he would 
surely be of good heart, and be- 
lieve that the revanche was 
more than half achieved. 

But the opinions of the Con- 
tinent are immaterial, and what 
is of greater interest to us is 
that the return of the Duke of 
York was marked, as so many 
events have been marked during 
the past two years, by an out- 
burst of popular enthusiasm. 
There is no doubt that the love 


of processions has seized hold 


upon us. Yet it is not wholly 
a new love. In the spacious 
times of Queen Elizabeth a pro- 
gress was at once the duty and 
the pleasure of a monarch. 
Elizabeth herself visited the 
remotest corner of her country, 
until her aspect was strange to 
few of her subjects, and this 
habit of free intercourse was 
not broken until the House of 
Hanover introduced less genial 
manners. Nor even then was 
London without its interludes 
of splendour, especially when 
George IV. sat upon the throne; 
for parsimony was not among 
that monarch’s faults, and not 
even the indifference of the 
crowd chilled his love of gold 
coaches and military splendour. 
But for the last forty years page- 
ants have been all too rarely 
seen in London. There were the 
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Queen’s Jubilees to emphasise 
more strongly the prevailing 
greyness; but it was only 
with the war that we insisted 
upon all the ceremony and en- 
thusiasm which a moment of 
high endeavour and gallant 
enterprise suggests. And as 
yet our talent for parade does 
not equal our intention. We 
have not the tact of stage-man- 
agement which distinguishes 
the French. In our processions 
too much is left to chance; 
the details are but summarily 
arranged; everybody is al- 
lowed to set his own pace, to 
find his own position. The 
result is natural rather than 
artistic; the effects are not so 
much displayed as huddled; 
and you have only to cross the 
Channel on a great occasion to 
note an inevitable contrast. A 
procession in Paris is a single 
and consistent work of art. It 
is distinguished by delicate 
spacing as well as by splendour 
of colour. Great men are sep- 
arated by a proper pause, and 
the crowd is not glutted by an 
over-rapid series of excitements. 
But skill, no doubt, will follow 
the habit, and now that spec- 
tacles are popular in London, 
taste and forethought, let us 
hope, will temper our spontane- 
ous enthusiasm to order and 
beauty. 


So the Duke of York rode 
back through London amidst 
the plaudits of his countrymen, 
and not even the voice of Radi- 
calism was raised in envious 
protest. For Radicalism has 
changed during the last cen- 
tury, and though it still hates 
the fatherland, it assumes a 
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cloak of respect for the reigning 
house. Now, such a man as 
William Hazlitt would have 
set down the congratulation 
of a prince as the mere act of 
a slave, for he, the sturdiest 
Radical of his time, had as 
little love of courts as of 
colonies. The sympathies of 
Sir Walter Scott were, in his 
eyes, the mark of a servile 
mind, and he ranked patriotism 
among the meaner vices. But 
he was in all respects a far 
wiser and better man than the 
Pro-Boers of to-day. In the 
first place, he was a man of 
letters; in the second, he did 
not spend his days in the 
slander of innocent men, and 
in the purposed suppression of 
the truth, He was a good 
hater always, and a _ good 


fighter; yet he hated openly, 
and fought fairly. Neverthe- 


less, his opinions are matter 
of regret, because they have 
too long obscured his very real 
merits. To his own age he 
was, for the most part, an 
acid controversialist, a Cockney 
scribbler, whom the spirited 
Dr Maginn thought beneath 
his notice. Yet all the while 
he was neither Cockney nor 
scribbler. He has analysed 
the folly of Cockneydom with 
a brilliance which should have 
absolved him instantly from 
the false charge; and he was 
so little a scribbler that he 
has left behind him a dozen 
volumes of admirable literature. 
But the violent expression of 
his opinions overshadowed his 
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talent while he lived, and 
though he has never lacked 
partisans, he has not yet re- 
ceived justice from a genera- 
tion which bears no grudge 
against his Radicalism. At last 
a tardy monument is raised in 
his honour, the best of all monu- 
ments — a complete edition,’ 
handsomely printed, accurately 
edited, and prefaced by an 
eloquent and _ well-deserved 
eulogy. The eulogy is from 
the pen of Mr W. E. Henley, 
who cannot be suspected of a 
secret sympathy with Hazlitt’s 
views; and it is, therefore, all 
the more valuable a testimony 
to Hazlitt’s genius. It is a 
model of clear and concise 
biography, and it is written 
with the “gusto” which in 
Hazlitt’s eyes was the supreme 
virtue of the artist. At last, 
then, justice is done to the 
memory of a bitterly maligned 
man, and we may consider 
the admirable work achieved 
by William Hazlitt in the 
most sumptuous of editions and 
without rancour. 

None the less, it is worth 
while to consider how it was 
that Hazlitt appeared to his 
contemporaries a man of “ chur- 
ling passion,” who was united 
to no man save Lamb in the 
bonds of friendship. Politics 
and a theory of life were no 
doubt at the bottom of it. By 
ancestry and by inclination 
Hazlitt was a Radical Dissenter, 
who believed that conformity 
with anything was the vilest 
sin, and that the French 
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Revolution was the finest blow 
ever struck in freedom’s cause. 
Thus he cherished in his boy- 
hood wild, generous dreams of 
happiness and equality, which 
in his maturity he would have 
converted into realities. For 
his narrow views never changed. 
What he hoped at fifteen he 
believed at forty, and so firmly 
set were his own opinions that 
he deemed any man a traitor 
who dared to advance. And 
this explains his constant quar- 
rellings. His unalterable con- 
sistency, always a grievous 
fault, made him difficult to 
live with, because he was, so to 
say, an evil conscience to the 
waverer. When Coleridge and 
Wordsworth grew up, and cor- 
rected the wild imaginings of 
their youth, Hazlitt was furi- 
ous; and while he found no 
excuse, so he could extend no 
In fact, the rejec- 


forgiveness. 
tion of an opinion once held 
was to Hazlitt a grave out- 
rage upon honour, which he 
proceeded to reprove with all 
the eloquence he might com- 


mand. With a keen sense 
of humour he might have re- 
flected that Coleridge’s fancy 
could not be bound in chains, 
and that so vague a philosophy 
could not but shift and change 
with the shifty breeze. But 
no, he was inflexible and 
austere. There was a time 
when in hearing Coleridge he 
was as delighted as though he 
had heard the music of the 
spheres. On this occasion 
“Poetry and Philosophy had 
met together, Truth and Genius 
had embraced, under the eye 
and with the sanction of 
Religion.” And then Coleridge 
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composed a certain “Lay 
Sermon,” and Hazlitt, wounded 
by his friend’s defection, flouted 
and gibed with all the satire at 
his command. His ferocity is 
more creditable to his heart 
than to his head. It is justice 
carried to the pitch of injury ; 
it is honesty exaggerated until 
it appears a sort of intellectual 
dishonesty. Yet it is the fail- 
ing of a high and narrow mind, 
and though we may deplore it, 
we cannot find it in our heart 
to condemn. Vice it may be, 
but it is vice always inclining 
to the side of virtue. 

Moreover, though Hazlitt was 
incapable of envy—indeed, he 
contended in a dialogue with 
Northcote that no man was 
ever envious—he was Radical 
enough to dislike success. We 
know not where to match him, 
save in those cénacles of modern 
France, which refuse to see a 
grain of merit in what they 
term an arriviste. Now, Col- 
eridge and Wordsworth and 
Southey (especially Southey) 
were born arrivistes in spite of 
the revolutionary sentiments 
which they cherished in their 
youth; and for this reason, 
also, Hazlitt could not for long 
ally himself to them, The one 
splendid success of his time, 
to which he extended a loyal 
admiration, was the success of 
Napoleon; and he adored the 
Corsican chiefly because the 
Corsican started with all the 
odds against him, and trampled 
upon kings as well as upon the 
“Rights of Man.” 

But though Hazlitt was a 
Radical, he was no Democrat. 
Nay, more: wherever art and 
letters were concerned, he was a 
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stern reactionary. He hated 
utility, he hated progress, as 
bitterly as, in his phrase, 
Wordsworth hated conchology. 
He was an ardent champion of 
the classics, because he believed 
that education should not be 
practical, and because “ the fine 
dream of our youth is best pro- 
longed among the visionary 
objects of antiquity.” And 
throughout his life he defended 
the present against the past 
with a splendid eloquence. 
With what a fine fury he 
attacked the commonplace 
critic, who is with us to-day, 
and who still speaks the same 
language which Hazlitt con- 
demned! “Though he has an 
aversion to all new ideas,” says 
Hazlitt, “he likes all new plans 
and matters-of-fact: the new 
Schools for All, the Peniten- 
tiary, the new Bedlam, the new 


Steam-Boats, the Gas-Lights, 
the new Patent Blacking.” 


How 
ster, 


well we know this mon- 
who will have nothing 
that is not new and shoddy 
and mechanical and Ameri- 
can,—this monster, who hates 
all things that are not what 
he elegantly terms “up-to- 
date,” and who believes that 
wealth and speed are sacred 
from reproach. But _ while 
Hazlitt detested progress, he 
respected all that was rare and 
aristocratic. When he listened 
to Northcote and Nollekens 
talking of Sir Joshua and 
Burke and Johnson, “the 
names of these great sons of 
memory,” says he, “were in 
the room, and they almost 
seemed to answer to them. 
Genius and fame flung a spell 
into the air.” And while he 
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loved all that was great and 
exalted, he hated whatever was 
common with a true Radical 
fury. He could not endure 
Wordsworth when he made 
heroes of pedlars and plough- 
men, That, he said, “is 
getting into low company.” 
And again: “The spirit of 
Jacobin poetry is rank ego- 
tism. We know an instance. 
It is of a person who founded 
a school of poetry in sheer 
humanity, on idiot boys and 
mad mothers, and on Simon 
Lee, the old huntsman. The 
secret of the Jacobin poetry and 
the anti-Jacobin politics of this 
writer is the same. His lyrical 
poetry was a cant of humanity 
about the commonest people, to 
level the great with the small ; 
and his political poetry is a 
cant of loyalty, to level Bona- 
parte with kings and hereditary 
imbecility.” It is wild talk, but 
it is not the wild. talk of the 
Radical; and if Hazlitt were a 
Jacobin in politics, no man was 
ever a fiercer anti-Jacobin in 
the arts. Yet we read even his 
‘Political Essays’ with pleasure, 
because we realise that if he had 
no talent for politics, he was an 
incomparable controversialist. 
In brief, he looked at all things 
with the eye of a partisan; he 
described all things with the 
pen of a partisan; and what 
he said of Milton might most 
worthily be applied to him- 
self. ‘There is a decided tone 
in Milton’s descriptions,” he 
wrote, “an eloquent dogmatism, 
as if he spoke from thorough 
conviction, which he probably 
derived from his spirit of par- 
tisanship.” That is the best 
account of Hazlitt, in whom 
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the spirit of partisanship was 
always burning, and who never 
spoke the idlest word save from 
“thorough conviction.” 

But politics were not the 
serious interest of his life. 
They were merely a reminisc- 
ence of a speculative boyhood 
spent among the Shropshire 
hills. What he best loved 
were books and men; and 
truly no man ever rightly 
loved books who loved not 
men better. And of books 
he preferred the old. “I have 
more confidence in the dead 
than in the living,” he said 
with perfect truth; and when 
the world chattered of a new 
masterpiece, he was content to 
take an old friend down from 
the shelf. The fact that Sir 
Walter Scott alone was able 
to tempt him from the past is 


proof enough that his Jacobin 
opinions did not affect his 


Anti-Jacobin tastes. But, like 
most other active controver- 
sialists, he was never an om- 
nivorous reader. He was, with 
Samuel Johnson, a man of few 
books. He has told us what 
they are,and truly they are suffi- 
cient solace for the most deeply 
literate of men. Shakespeare 
and Milton, Fielding and Rous- 
seau, Cervantes and Smollett— 
these were among his friends, 
and though he regretted that 
he had never made Clarendon 
and Froissart his own, he need 
not have deplored the gaps. 
Above all, he respected, as he 
should, the high calling of a 
reader. He knew how happy 
was the man who is admitted 
to the society of the august 
dead. “To have lived in the 
cultivation of an intimacy with 
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such works,” said he, “to have 
familiarly relished such names, 
is not to have lived quite in 
vain.” And Hazlitt doubly 
redeemed his life from vanity. 
He not only read himself,—he 
persuaded others to read. 

The best of his life, then, was 
spent among the few books 
which he studied again and 
again. By the time he was 
thirty his literary curiosity 
was dulled. But he never for- 
got the lessons of his youth, 
and when he began to write, 
which he did of necessity, and 
because he found no profit in 
painting, his mind was amply 
and generously stored. He 
wrote from a fulness of know- 
ledge and with an energy of 
expression which have not often 
been surpassed. He neither 
corrected his proofs nor amend- 
ed his judgments. There is not 
one of his essays which does 
not seem as though it were 
struck off at a blow. His style 
has the defects and qualities 
of his method. It is often 
slipshod and inaccurate; the 
words are sometimes tumbled 
down in grammatical confusion. 
But the meaning is never ob- 
scure, because Hazlitt always 
thought clearly ; and the fault 
of expression is a mechanical 
fault of haste and heedlessness. 
Above all, he was a master 
rather of the phrase than of 
the word. That is to say, he 
seems to have found his phrases 
ready made, and did not look 
about him for the words which 
should compose them, And 
his phrases, once they are 
made, cohere without particles. 
The logical thread of his argu- 
ment is so tightly held, that 
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he has no need of “buts” and 
“therefores,” and the innumer- 
able shifts of the inexpert. 
So that an essay of his con- 
triving resembles the simple 
masonry of primitive times. 
The sentences fall into their 
places unattached, while the 
whole is as stable as those 
ancient walls whose blocks of 
stone fit and cohere without 
mortar. But, apart from its 
structure, there is a fire and 
dash in his style which defy 
analysis, and which proceed 
from a ripe mind and a 
vivid intelligence. He has less 
insight than Coleridge into 
general principles; he has not 
the imaginative subtlety which 
makes Charles Lamb the best 
critic of literature that ever 
lived. But he possesses quali- 
ties of which Lamb and Col- 
eridge knew nothing. None of 
his contemporaries could have 
penned the magnificent letter 
to Gifford, the best piece of 
chastisement known to litera- 
ture. No other could have 
written of sport, of the theatre, 
and of life with the brilliance 


and “ gusto” which were always 


his. And it is this wide know- 
ledge and tireless energy which 
make the least of his essays 
not merely a criticism of litera- 
ture but a criticism of life to 
boot. 

Literature was for him, as 
it should be, a kind of spring- 
board, whence he might leap to 
an intelligence of mankind. The 
impressions of life he corrected 
from literature ; the impressions 
of literature found in his life 
their surest touchstone. He 
loved taverns and fives-courts, 
the theatre and the ring. He 
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has sketched the best prize-fight 
known to letters, and he has 
set upon paper the actual game 
of Cavanagh the fives-player. 
The achievement of the Indian 
jugglers put him out of conceit 
with his own skill; and what- 
ever province of human energy 
lay before him, he surveyed 
with a perfect intelligence of its 
possibilities. For instance, he 
discoursed of Chubb’s ‘ Tracts,’ 
in which he found “a high 
gusto of polemical divinity,” in 
precisely the same terms in 
which he discoursed of Bill Neate 
and Hickman. He knew the 
stage, as very few have under- 
stood that home of lost en- 
deavour and false reputation. 
He is one of the few theatrical 
critics whose opinions still have 
a general application. . His con- 
trast of Pasta with Mars might 
be a comparison drawn to-day 
of Duse with Madame Bern- 
hardt. “Pasta does not act 
the character,” he says; “she 
is it, looks it, breathes it;” 
and no one who has seen Duse 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” let 
us say, or in a comedy of 
Goldoni’s, would hesitate to 
transfer the criticism. Madame 
Mars, on the other hand, is true 
not to human but to “French 
nature,” and in this phrase 
Hazlitt, as though by prophecy, 
found the last word of criticism 
for Sarah Bernhardt. In brief, 
the simple truth of his judg- 
ments makes them valid beyond 
their day, and this, we suppose, 
is the highest tribute that ad- 
miration can ever pay to the 
critic. 

Again, Hazlitt’s interest in 
life gave him the keenest insight 
into character. Up and down 
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his pages are scattered with a 
lavish hand such sketches as 
would have made the fortune 
of a dozen novelists. Here he 
recalls Theophrastus, there he 
is a premonition of Dickens. 
His character of the “Cockney,” 
inspired, as he tells us, by Mr 
Blackwood, is not unworthy 
the hand that drew Sam 
Weller. They are not amiable 
figures, these Cockneys of Haz- 
litt’s, and therein they differ 
from the illustrious “ Samivel”; 
but they are none the less true, 
and their traits are gathered by 


the hand of a master. The. 


“slender youth, with purple 
face and drooping head, nod- 
ding over a glass of gin-toddy, 
and breathing in tender ac- 
cents ‘There’s nought so sweet 
on earth as Love’s young 
dream,” may be seen at 
Hampstead any Bank Holiday. 
But, most of all, we like Mr 
Pinch, the Cockney fives-player, 
of whom the eminent Dr Good- 
man “could make nothing.” 
The Doctor, being a purist, 
hated Pinch’s game, which he 
found full of tricks and of 
“dirty mean ways.” (We can 
match that objection on the 
Cricket Field to-day.) But, yet 
more than his game, the Doc- 
tor disliked Pinch’s sanguine im- 
perturbability. Nothing could 
shake his good esteem of 
himself. He had a _ ready 
(and foolish) answer pat to 
all emergencies. “It’s impos- 
sible there should be any 
sympathy between you and 
me, Mr Pinch,” said the iras- 
cible Doctor; “for as the poet 
says, ‘How should the soul of 
Socrates inhabit the body of 
a stocking-weaver?’” “Ay,” 
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says he, “does the poet say 
so? Then the same to you, 
sir.” The repartee is perfect, 
the very essence of Cockney 
impudence and Cockney fatuity. 
As Dr Goodman says, Mr 
Pinch would have posed the 
Devil with his “the same to 
you, sir”; and Hazlitt caught 
this Cockney on the hop, the 
justice of his capture being 
proved by the fact that Pinch 
is still with us. 

Nor did this curiosity of 
character ever exhaust the 
enthusiasm of William Hazlitt. 
His portrait of Northcote has 
but one rival in English litera- 
ture —the Johnson of James 
Boswell. We would not hesi- 
tate for a moment to compare 
him with the highest ; and it is 
entirely due to Hazlitt’s splen- 
did presentation that James 
Northcote, painter of historical 
masterpieces, is alive to-day. 
He loved that thing of “air 
and spirit” with a love which 
Northcote’s vanity did not per- 
mit him to return, and he 
seized his conversation upon 
paper with an infinite skill. 
But Northcote is not his only 
portrait. Remember the sketch 
of Nollekens, the man who 
“seemed, by time and labour, 
to have wrought himself to 
stone.” Better still, remember 
the touching and _ beautiful 
gaiety wherewith he drew the 
portrait of Cosway, that child of 
imagination, who dwelt always 
in a fairy palace. “Fancy bore 
sway in him,” said Hazlitt ; 
“and so vivid were his im- 
pressions that they included 
the substances of things in 
them. The agreeable and the 
true with him were one.” 
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Truly, Cosway was made of 
gossamer, and Hazlitt touched 
him with so light a finger 


that he did not disturb a 
single web. Thrice happy 
man! To live in a paradise 


of imagination; to be under- 
stood by his friend; and to 
be sketched by his wife, a 
worthy companion, as towours 
riant, towours gai! It is such 
creatures as these that bring 
happiness to the world; and 
again we owe Hazlitt a debt of 
gratitude for leaving us this 
picture of Richard Cosway— 
always smiling, always gay. 
But when he allows his Radi- 
calism to guide him, he tempts 
you to instant disagreement. 
His character of Pitt is nothing 
less than an outrage; but it 
is an outrage one would not 
like to have missed, because it 
helps to explain the infamy of 
our Pro-Boers, who attack their 
Government in precisely the 
same terms reserved by Haz- 
litt and his friends for the 
man who was engaged in the 
salvation of England. To Haz- 
litt Pitt was not so much a 
monster as an imbecile, and 
his dislike is easily understood. 
He regarded Pitt exclusively 
from the point of view of liter- 
ature. He read his speeches, 
and found (which was _half- 
true) that Pitt did not trouble 
to say anything. Of course the 
man who confounds eloquence 
with statesmanship—and Haz- 
litt was guilty of this primitive 
confusion—would turn natur- 
ally to Burke or Fox. And 
Hazlitt being in his heart no 
politician at all, forgot that 
the essence of politics is action. 
What would he have said to 
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Bill Neate, if that eminent 
scrapper had delivered an ora- 
tion upon the art of self- 
defence, instead of plugging 
Hickman’s eye? What would 
he have thought of Cavanagh, 
if, instead of doubling his fist 
and beating the stranger, he 
had given him a brief essay 
upon the theory of the game? 
Should he not, then, have 
asked of William Pitt, what he 
asked of his favourite sports- 
men, the superior faculty of 
achieving his purpose? Of 
course he should, and then he 
would have discovered that 
Pitt was indifferent in speech 
because he was supreme in 
action, and we should not 
have had that experiment in 
shallow politics which Hazlitt 
terms “a character of Pitt.” 
Yet, despite his Whiggery, 
there is but one man of letters 
with whom we would compare 
William Hazlitt, and that man 
is Samuel Johnson. What Bos- 
well has told us of his hero, Haz- 
litt has told us of himself, and 
in each case we have an ample 
record of taste and opinion. At 
first sight it seems a paradox 
to bring them together; but a 
closer examination proves the 
paradox not extravagant. In 
literature Hazlitt, like Johnson, 
was a fierce Anti -Jacobin; 
Johnson, like Hazlitt, esteemed 
the past rather than the 
present, and, like Hazlitt again, 
preferred lively thought and 
vigorous comment to the read- 
ing of popular literature. Had 
they met they might have 
fought, but they would both 
have enjoyed the fight ; and in 
the end Johnson would have 
appreciated Hazlitt as he ap- 
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preciated Wilkes. In each was 
a strain of manhood strong 
enough to obscure the unessen- 
tial. These two men, indeed, 
are still the glory of our Blood 
and State; and if we could com- 
pel a dialogue of the dead, we 
would as lief listen to Samuel 
Johnson and William Hazlitt 
discussing the high matters of 
life and literature as to any 
pair we can readily recall. 
They would quarrel, as what 
two strenuous spirits would 
not? But they would still find 
points of agreement, and one 
knows not which would win in 
the dispute—the short, fiery sen- 
tences of Hazlitt or the heavy 
roar of Samuel’s artillery. 
Meanwhile, we like to reflect 
that Hazlitt and Johnson are 
unique in the world’s litera- 
ture. They are both essentially 
English, and their unbroken 
popularity is the best counter- 
blast to the success of the cheap 
novel. One edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson follows another with 
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amazing rapidity, and there 
cannot: be too strenuous a com- 
petition. Nor is there any edi- 
tion which we would more 
cordially recommend than the 
last.1 Mr Birrell is the wisest 
and most modest of editors. 
He has cut his portion of the 
work down to the narrowest 
limits. He has been content 
to give us an excellently printed 
text, with no more comment 
than is absolutely necessary, 
and the portraits are the 
best substitute for biograph- 
ical notes. Between Johnson 
and Hazlitt there is a wide 
gap—a gap bridged by North- 
cote, who knew them both. 
But, as we have said, there is 
a link which binds Johnson, 
who died in fear of the wrath 
to come, to Hazlitt, who died 
happy. And he who would 
make the best of the year’s 
literature will forget the novels 
of yesterday and to-day, and 
study these two new editions of 
ancient masterpieces. 





1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine Birrell, and Illustrated with 


Portraits selected by E. Radford. 


Westminster : Constable. 
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THE MINISTRY 


LorD SALISBURY has spoken 
at Guildhall, and he has left 
the public as much or as little 
informed about South Africa 
as it was before. For some 
time past we have refrained 
from comment on South African 
affairs, because we felt that in 
the absence of fuller informa- 
tion useful criticism was diffi- 
cult. The time has come, how- 
ever, when it seems possible to 
speak with advantage, if it is 
only to discuss that feeling of 
dissatisfaction and impatience 
which, however unreasonable, 
is becoming very general. It 
is expedient, then, to go more 
fully into the matter than Lord 
Salisbury thought fit, and to 
examine the causes of the 
anxiety that prevails at present 
in the mind of every man who 
can spare time from his own 
affairs to think about the con- 
cerns of the commonwealth. 
There are several causes which 
appear to have given birth to 
this anxiety. They are—firstly, 
the duration of the war ; second- 
ly, the condition of the army ; 
thirdly, the attitude of the Con- 
tinental nations towards us, and 
the likelihood of complications 
arising while our hands are still 
full; and lastly, the seeming in- 
ertness and indifference of the 
Government. 

As regards the duration of 
the war, the misgivings are, 
we think, unreasonable. If the 
conditions in South Africa are 
examined, and attention is paid 
to the history of similar opera- 
tions, it will be seen that the 
expectation that a contest such 
as this could be brought to a 
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AND THE WAR. 


speedy conclusion was unjusti- 
fiable. It was founded, it is 
true, on the pronouncement of 
a great military authority, re- 
peated in their speeches by re- 
sponsible Ministers. It was ac- 
curate enough in the sense that 
the time for great efforts of 
strategy and operations requir- 
ing large masses of troops had 
gone. By the public, however, 
it was taken to mean that the 
submission of the enemy would 
not be long delayed, and that 
peace was at hand. The con- 
tinuance of the strife, with its 
heavy losses in men and money, 
has caused much disappoint- 
ment. The campaign has been, 
indeed, a series of disillusion- 
ments. There were many, and 
those not without experience of 
the Boers, who held that they 
would not fight. Others fore- 
told that if they fought they 
would be made short work of 
by our troops. They fought 
and inflicted several sharp 
defeats on our forces. They 
were beaten eventually and 
their capitals taken. It was 
foretold then that they would 
not take to guerilla warfare. 
They took to guerilla war that 
the words of the prophets might 
not be fulfilled, and have given 
us a fine sample of it. 

The Government of Lord 
Salisbury is accused of want 
of vigour in carrying on the 
war. When the reasons for 
this accusation are sought, 
nothing very definite is found. 
There is, indeed, a widespread 
opinion that the conduct of 
the war from the outset has 
been faulty. So far as this 
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refers to the beginning of the 
business, the Government would 
find it hard to rebut the charge. 
It must be admitted that the 
nature and the difficulties of 
the campaign were not under- 
stood and were underestimated. 
The standing reply of Ministers, 
that the public generally shared 
in their error, and that their 
military advisers were equally 
mistaken, is a very poor answer. 
The members of the Govern- 
ment have access to informa- 
tion that is not made public. 
They alone were in confidential 
communication with the High 
Commissioner and the Gover- 
nors of the Colonies. They 
alone had access to the records 
of the Intelligence branch of 
the War Office, where, it is 
believed, Mr Kruger’s arma- 
ments and the number of fight- 
ing men at his disposal were 
well known. All this know- 
ledge, all this information, was 
open to the Government and 
to no one else. Even if it had 
been public property, it is no 
excuse for our rulers to say 
that if they erred the people 
shared the error. The captain 
who mistakes his course and 
wrecks his ship cannot excuse 
himself on the ground that his 
passengers were as ignorant. 

Nor is there any more force 
in the plea that the Ministry 
were misled by their military 
advisers. The Prime Minister 
and his colleagues cannot shelter 
themselves behind their expert 
advisers. For what purpose 
are they there if they are un- 
able, with all the means of 
judging at their disposal, to 
come to a right decision in 
questions on which the life of 
the Empire depends ? 


It is felt, moreover, that al- 
though the Government in their 
negotiations with Mr Kruger 
were playing for stakes that 
might mean war, they made 
nothing ready to meet that 
event. The consequence was 
that Natal and the Cape Colony 
were subjected to invasions that 
might have proved disastrous. 
We all know the stock answers 
to this charge: the British con- 
stitution; the Jameson Raid; 
the fear that they would be 
accused of provoking war; and 
the backwardness of public 
opinion in the country. But 
whose fault is it that public 
opinion was backward? Was 
anything done to rouse or in- 
struct it in this matter? And 
as to the fear of being charged 
with provoking war, that is a 
dangerous plea to advance, In 
the name of every statesman 
who has led England to Em- 
pire, are we to sit to be shot at, 
lest by standing up and taking 
off our coats we may be accused 
of provoking the fight? There 
can be no doubt that the con- 
fidence of many people in the 
Government was shaken by their 
inaction and miscalculations at 
the outset. And the doubt thus 
begotten has extended, not 
always with reason, to'the sub- 
sequent conduct of the war. 

Once the die was cast, the 
Ministry acted promptly and 
with vigour. Thanks to our 
great mercantile marine, it was 
possible to land a very con- 
siderable army in the field with 
comparative rapidity. Thanks 
to the foresight and readiness 
of the Government of India, 
sufficient troops were placed in 
Natal to prevent the Boers 
from making a rush on Durban. 
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It is of no use to conjecture the 
course of events if Lord Roberts 
had been sent out to take the 
supreme command in the first 
instance, and had been allowed 
to go in advance of the troops 
to organise his transport and 
prepare his plans. So long as 
he remained in the field there 
was no want of vigour in the 
conduct of the war. After his 
return, owing no doubt to the 
belief that the business was 
nearly over, there was a pause 
and hesitation, until it was seen 
that the state of affairs was not 
improving. Then there was a 
fresh access of energy, which 
culminated in the despatch to 
South Africa of the 16,000 so- 
called Yeomanry. This force 
was gathered together from the 
highways and byways of town 
and country. Tempted by high 
pay, five times the reward of our 
regular soldiers, men enlisted in 
it who had no special qualifica- 
tion or aptitude for military 
work. The only possible excuse 
for this clumsy piece of extrav- 
agance is that there was no 
other means of obtaining rein- 
forcements. If this plea is 
valid, all that can be said is, 
that the sooner our military 
affairs are put in order the 
better. As the case stands, it 
has contributed not a little to 
the distrust felt in the manage- 
ment of the war by the re- 
sponsible authorities in Eng- 
land, and its consequences may 
not end there. At the same 
time, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the deficiencies of 
these hybrid and highly paid 
yeomen, who were as fit to 
take the field as one of Mr 
Tree’s stage armies, seriously 
hampered the Commander-in- 


Chief in South Africa, what- 
ever the cost may have been 
to the country. The incident, 
however, has led men to think 


‘that Lord Kitchener has not 


been fairly treated. Hence it 
comes that, notwithstanding 
the assurances of Ministers that 
there is no disagreement be- 
tween them and Lord Kitch- 
ener, there is a pretty wide- 
spread feeling that he has not 
got all he wants, and that his 
hands are not left free. 

It is probable that much of 
this feeling arises from the ig- 
norance in which the public is 
left, and may be diminished, if 
not altogether dispelled, by the 
light of Mr Brodrick’s latest 
defence of the Government. 
Lord Kitchener is, all ad- 
mit, the best man that could 
have been found for the work. 
He has a great reputation to 
maintain. It may be taken 
as certain that, if he were re- 
fused the means necessary for 
success, or if he were interfered 
with in his military work, he 
would not continue to hold 
his command. If he is con- 
trolled by the Government in 
any matter, it is probably in 
the treatment of British sub- 
jects taken in arms, or con- 
victed, after trial, of armed 
rebellion. The extraordinary 
interference with the sentences 
passed on such rebels by the 
courts, and the leniency with 
which Boers guilty of gross 
acts of treachery and breaches 
of the usages of war are 
treated, give colour to the 
surmise that the Commander- 
in-Chief is not free to use his 
discretion. Either the courts 
intrusted with the trial of such 
offenders are destitute of judg- 
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ment, and unable to discrim- 
inate between degrees of guilt, 
or there are influences at work 
which will not permit proper 
penalties to bé exacted. In the 
former case, the business should 
be transferred to other courts, 
presided over by more discrest 
judges. In the latter case, the 
Government should be induced 
to understand that for a ruler 
to treat armed rebellion as a 
trivial misdemeanour is a nega- 
tion of his right to rule; and 
that to allow such acts as the 
abuse of the White Flag or of 
the Red Cross to escape severe 
punishment, is to abet the 
murder of our men. 

From the first there has been 
a disposition to look upon the 
rebellion of a Cape Colonist as 
a mere frolic. That a man 
should be able to join the 
King’s enemies, and help to 
shoot down our soldiers, with 
no greater fear before him than 
a sentence of fine or a short 
term of imprisonment, is bad 
enough. That it should have 
occurred to any one to punish 
such crimes with disfranchise- 
ment is hardly credible. In 
what way is armed rebellion 
to be dealt with in the future 
in Ireland or in India? Has 
not an Irishman or an Indian 
flesh and blood and feelings as 
much as a Boer? A few death- 
sentences in such cases at the 
beginning of this business would 
have been worth much, and, it 
cannot be doubted, would have 
kept many Dutch farmers in 
the right way. 

There is another cause, and 
one which can be easily re- 
moved, of the doubt felt as 
to the right conduct of the 
war. The information supplied 


by the War Office in Lord 
Kitchener’s short and discon- 
nected telegrams is not suffici- 
ent to enable ordinary people to 
form an intelligible conception 
of the nature of the operations. 
Even the correspondents of the 
public journals and the private 
letters that are printed from 
time to time do not help us 
much. We should be the last 
to suggest that Lord Kitchener 
should be invited to write de- 
spatches for publication, or to 
amplify his telegrams. But 
without the risk of giving any 
information to the enemy, we 
are persuaded, notwithstanding 
Lord Salisbury’s remarks, that 
the War Office might easily 
prepare and publish a statement 
showing the general nature of 
Lord Kitchener’s plans and the 
principles on which he is work- 
ing. The system of dividing 
the country by lines of block- 
houses into compartments with- 
in which it may be possible to 
“corner” the Boer commandoes 
appears admirable. It was left 
to the ‘Times’ a few weeks 
back to explain it. It is not 
to be supposed that the numer- 
ous columns which are operating 
against the enemy are shot into 
space and left to find their 
objective wherever and when- 
ever they can. Yet no other 
idea could be derived from a 
perusal day by day of the brief 
messages from Lord Kitchener's 
headquarters. It may be sur- 
mised that these columns are 
acting on a well-considered sys- 
tem, are connected with each 
other by the hand and brain 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
are so working as to quarter 
the country carefully and give 
the Boer commandoes no rest. 
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If the public understood the 
nature of the operations, much 
of the impatience now manifest- 
ed would disappear. It is easy 
to say Patience —be patient. 
But the only patience worth 
having in present circumstances 
is that which springs from a 
confidence that the best course 
is being followed. 

We are left in similar and 
very unnecessary ignorance re- 
garding what is being done to 
establish a civil government in 
the annexed territories. It is 
nearly a year ago now since 
Mr Chamberlain promised that 
a civil government should be 
constituted at once. Martial 
law is, no doubt, still absolutely 
necessary in some places. It 
may be questioned, however, 
whether a good deal that is 
now done by martial law and 
by the soldiers might not be 
better done by civil magis- 
trates armed with the neces- 
sary powers. Such magistrates 
should be Englishmen of ex- 
perience and not Dutch Afri- 
kanders. The work of trying 
rebels, of concentrating the 
people in camps, and of look- 
ing after them in the camps, 
is not the work of soldiers. 
The guards for the camps 
ought to be military police, if 
it is possible, and this irksome 
duty should not be a burden 
on the troops. It will be said 
that the country is almost de- 
populated ; and that, if it were 
otherwise, suitable Englishmen 
of experience are not forth- 
coming. The country will not 
be repopulated until a govern- 
ment is established. A begin- 
ning should be made even in 
a small area, surrounding or 
adjacent to one of the centres, 


like Pretoria or Bloemfontein, 
where our military power is 
strongest ; and from that the 
fabric of a civil Government 
should be extended and built 
up. Some definite area, how- 
ever small, should be made safe 
for peaceful men to live and 
work in, under the protection 
of the law. As for the want 
of men to carry out such a 
measure, a country with the 
resources of England in the 
civil servants of her Indian 
dependency and in the officers 
of the British army and the 
Indian Staff Corps, cannot make 
such an excuse. If the Colonial 
Office, or whatever department 
of the Government may be con- 
cerned, will seek men, it will 
certainly find them. 

Another element in the dis- 
content of which we are writing 
is the weakness of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government. Taken 
individually, there are not 
amongst them many men of 
great foresight and decision. 
Of Lord Salisbury’s ability and 
experience in affairs, and of his 
wisdom, no doubt is possible. 
He is, however, enfeebled by 
years, and perhaps by ill-health 
beyond his years. Mr Cham- 
berlain isa man of great power, 
but it may be doubted whether 
he is altogether happy in his 
environment, and whether in 
the strong family clique that 
surrounds him he is allowed to 
have the influence due to his 
capacity. It must be acknow- 
ledged, moreover, that he has 
the knack of rousing animosity 
by his manner of speech. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is an ex- 
cellent finance Minister. Next 
to Lord Salisbury, Mr Arthur 
Balfour is probably the man of 
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most intellectual power. Yet 
it is not certain that he is 
strong enough to lead the 
country in a time pre-eminently 
calling for decided action rather 
than for contemplative discus- 
sion and speech. Of the other 
members of the Government, 
whatever may be their powers 
of debate or their tactical skill 
in the House, there is none to 
whom the nation would care to 
commit its destinies. 

Again there is a latent sus- 
picion that the Government 
has more fear of the Pro-Boers 
and their outcries than con- 
fidence in the great majority 
who placed them in power and 
are ready to support them. 
The committee of women de- 
spatched to examine the refugee 
camps was a concession to 
clamour which, in the opinion 
of most men, ought not to have 
been made. We deny that it is 
right or convenient to subject 
the conduct of our officials in 
South Africa or elsewhere to 
the criticism of a committee of 
ladies. Where is this sort of 
thing to stop? The female 
element has been much too 
evident in South Africa, in 
various spheres and forms, 
almost from the beginning of 
the war. The action of the 
authorities in refusing Miss 
Hobhouse and her maid per- 
mission to do any more mis- 
chief will be weleomed by most 
men of sense and practical ex- 
perience, and it is to be wished 
that the pair, as well as the 
whole gang of meddlesome 
women, had met with like 
treatment on their first visit. 

On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the Govern- 
ment has shown much staunch- 
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ness in supporting the military 
commanders in the work of 
clearing the country, and of 
removing the families of the 
Burghers to camps where they 
can be both protected and 
watched. The plain truth is, 
that there is no other way of 
dealing with the enemy. In 
Burma little way was made in 
putting an end to dacoity, 
which was guerilla warfare 
under another name, until the 
outlying villages were removed 
within the protected pale, and 
the relations of the men in the 
field were deported to distant 
parts of the country. It is 
simply a question whether it 
is desired to subjugate the 
Boers or not. If the persons 
who supply them with food and 
information, and mislead our 
troops, are left undisturbed, 
peace will be indefinitely post- 
poned. It is mere false senti- 
mentalism to raise an outcry 
because the measures necessary 
to reduce the enemy involve 
hardships to their families. 
Even in civil life, if a man 
commits a crime, he is removed 
temporarily or permanently 
from society, although the 
consequences may be destitu- 
tion and ruin to his wife and 
family. The longer the busi- 
ness lasts, the greater will be 
the number of women and 
children left without support, 
both on our side and among 
the Boers. Even Sir William 
Harcourt does not think it 
barbarous to shoot the enemy 
in the field, or blow him to 
atoms with cordite-shells. He 
is quite pleased to hear of the 
Boers wrecking our trains, even 
to the destruction of peaceful 
passengers. The conduct of 
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the Germans in besieging 
Paris was not denounced as 
barbarous, although it must 
have caused infinitely more 
suffering and disease and death 
amongst non-combatants than 
all our concentration camps. 
Perhaps Sir William has 
omitted to notice that the 
Americans are being com- 
pelled to resort to similar 
measures in the Philippines. 
And the Americans pride 
themselves on superhuman 
humanity. It is to the credit 
of the Government that they 
have had the courage of their 
opinions in this vital matter, 
and it should win for them 
increased confidence. It is not 
within the scope of this article 
to go outside South Africa. It 
must be said, however, that in 
the China business Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government has steered 
us through very _ troubled 
waters. If our interests have 
not been upheld so forcibly as 
some could have wished, it must 
be recollected how impossible it 
was to make a demonstration 
of military strength. 

In the matter of army re- 
form the Government has 
promised much, but beyond 
the rearrangement of depart- 
ments in the War Office per- 
formance has been small. In 
the public mind there is not 
much hope of the success of 
Mr Brodrick’s scheme. It is 
certain that it will cost a 
great sum of money; and it is 
very doubtful whether the men 
will be forthcoming, or whether 
those that do come will be 
more efficiently trained and 
administered. There is every 
disposition, however, to give 
him fair-play. That part of 
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his scheme which was regarded 
with most hope was the affir- 
mation of the principle that 
no man should command an 
army corps in time of peace 
who would not be selected to 
lead it in case of war. Hence 
the disfavour with which his 
action was viewed, when he 
selected three commanders who, 
whatever their merits, were 
disqualified by the condition he 
had laid down for holding 
these appointments. We do 
not propose here to enter 
into the controversy. Under 
the special circumstances of 
the time there is a good deal 
to be said in defence of the 
Secretary for War. Notably 
there is the fact that the 
three army corps do not exist. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Brodrick’s 
action was in defiance of his 
own declarations. And, after 
that, it is not surprising that 
the assertions of Mr Hanbury, 
that we have seen the last of 
female and society influences 
at the Horse Guards, should 
be regarded as a pleasantry. 
Every one knows that there is 
no chance of such a reign of 
purity for some time to come. 
The administration of the army, 
notwithstanding Mr Brodrick’s 
promised reforms, is regarded 
with distrust and anxiety. 
We recognise that so long 
as the war lasts in South 
Africa, it is not possible to 
reorganise the military ad- 
ministration thoroughly. It is 
as much as the War Office can 
do to keep the army in the 
field efficient and to supply the 
gaps caused by wastage. Mean- 
while it is clear that the re- 
sources of the country are 
locked up in South Africa. 
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The depots and camps in Eng- 
land are mere training-schools 
for the army in the field. Of 
the British troops belonging to 
the Indian army some _ thou- 
sands are still in Africa. Of 
the remaining sixty thousand, 
between 20,000 and 30,000 are 
time-expired men who must be 
allowed to leave the colours. 
Large bounties and furlough to 
England are being, or have 
been, offered to them, to induce 
them toengagefor afurtherterm. 
It has not been announced 
yet how many men have ac- 
cepted the offer, — probably 
not more than half. The army 
in India will therefore require, 
immediately after the termina- 
tion of the war, large reinforce- 
ments, to maintain it even at 
its present reduced strength. 
It would be reassuring to know 
how the War Office intends to 
meet these demands. It is not 
likely that the Government of 
India will consent at the present 
time to allow the number of 
British troops in that country 
to be reduced. 

The death of the Amir Abdul 
Rahman has not been followed 
by any trouble so far. Habib 
Ullah has succeeded to his 
father’s throne without oppo- 
sition, and all seems going 
merrily in Cabul at present. 
His subjects, and his rivals if 
there are any, will watch him 
for some time to come, and take 
the measure of his ability to 
govern. It is to be hoped that 
he will prove as able to keep 
that unruly race in subjection 
as was his father, and with 
methods less horrible and in- 
human. There are few, how- 
ever, who would venture to 
foretell the future, even the 
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immediate future, in Afghani- 
stan. All that can be done is to 
hope for the best, and to make 
ourselves ready and strong to 
meet the storm should it arise. 
It is not a time to allow the 
British army in India to remain 
below its full number of seventy 
thousand men. 

Apart from the possibility of 
a revolt in Afghanistan, there 
is the fear that advantage may 
be taken of our present weak- 
ness to stir up trouble in that 
region. If a movement were 
directed against any part of 
Afghan territory, England 
would be bound by treaty to 
assist the Amir. A call from 
him, under present circum- 
stances, would be most incon- 
venient and difficult to meet. 
Another point of danger is the 
Persian Gulf. It would be to 
our disadvantage to have the 
warships of a foreign Power 
occupying a port in the Gulf. 
But are we in a position to 
prevent it? There are other 
contingencies which might arise 
that, if they are to be met, 
would require all our naval 
and military power. It is un- 
necessary and inexpedient to 
specify them. 

The apprehensions caused by 
our present want of resources 
might be set aside if the spirit 
of foreign nations was friendly 
tous. If we have any friends, 
it is difficult to find them. The 
Governments, indeed, of Conti- 
nental Europe have been irre- 
proachable in their attitude 
throughout the last two years, 
as Lord Salisbury has justly 
acknowledged. They recog- 
nised, it may be, the justice 
of our cause, and had no de- 
sire in any way to injure 
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England. Or it may be that 
they have no wish, by inter- 
fering on behalf of the Boers, 
to hasten the day when we 
shall be freed from the South 
African embarrassment. But 
the nations have raged, and 
still rage, furiously against us. 
Whether it is due to belief in 
the abominable lies spread by 
the journals in Kruger’s pay, or 
whether their hatred arises from 
rivalry and jealousy of our pros- 
perity, it is not easy to say. 
Whateverthe cause, their hatred, 
malice, and rancour are facts 
which it would be foolish to treat 
as altogether to be disregarded. 

All these considerations tend 
to make the public mind very 
anxious. Men are watching 
eagerly for signs of the end 
of the war. But it is not 
yet. They do not wish it 
ended, as Sir William Har- 
court and other friends of the 
enemy would end it, by sur- 
rendering to the Boers. Better 
years more of war than a 
compromise which would de- 
stroy the prestige of England 
and break up the Empire. 
Ay, break it up. If we prove 
ourselves unable or unwilling 
to end this business in the 
only satisfactory manner, by 
establishing once and for all 
the absolute supremacy of the 
British Government in South 
Africa, the Colonies will begin 
to leave us. Canada, foremost 
in loyal helpfulness, may be the 
first to go. For she is bound 
to us by the ties of sentiment 
rather than of self-interest. 
She is proud to hold a high 
place in the great British 
Empire. She will not consent to 
be an appanage of a senile and 
decaying kingdom. And what 
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she thinks the great Australian 
colonies will think also. Let 
those people whom sentiment 
and gushing humanitarianism 
or party spirit incline to follow 
Mr Morley or Sir William Har- 
court, take this fact to heart. 
What, then, are we to do? 
We reply, Keep the Govern- 
ment to their work. Make 
clear to all men that the nation 
is not wavering in its resolve, 
or inclined to review its judg- 
ment. Beyond doubt Mr 
Kruger and the Boer leaders 
in South Africa have strong 
hopes that there is coming a 
great change over public opinion 
in this country. The mis- 
guided utterances of the rhet- 
oricians and partisans, who 
are the curse of our politics, 
feed these hopes every day that 
passes. Let every man who has 
the power to speak and write 
make evident the falsehood 
and futility of such anticipa- 
tions. What is needed at the 
present time is a strong asser- 
tion by the nation of its de- 
termination to have nothing 
left undone which can lead to 
a speedy and final subjection 
of the remaining Boer com- 
mandoes. If more troops are 
needed, let them be sent at 
once. If more severity is neces- 
sary, let it be used, no matter 
what clamour may be raised 
by Mr Morley or Mr Leonard 
Courtney or the _ shrieking 
sisterhood. What the Union- 
ists and Conservatives cannot 
away with is cowardice on the 
part of the men whom they 
have placed in power, hesita- 
tion to use the strength of the 
nation, and truckling to a 
foolish and misguided and most 
mischievous minority. 
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and growth of, in Australia, 27, 31 
et seq.—legal measures taken to sup- 
press, 28—revived power of, 29 et seq. 
—clubs formed by, 33—camaraderie 
amongst members of, ib. — political 
aims of, 34— organisation of, 35 et 
seg. — character and social life of 
members of, 38—members of, 39. 

Race, differences of, in Ireland, 408. 

Recent Fiction, 793. 

Recent Nava Proeress, 443. 

RecorDs, CRICKET, 339. 

Rector’s Story, 4, 389. 

Religion, divisions caused by, in Ire- 
land, 408. 

REVISITED, CHINA, 523. 

Riccio, the plan to murder, 95. 

Rosebery, Lord, letter of, to the City 
Liberal Club, 302 ef seg.—failure of, 
as a politician, 429—influence of Mr 
Gladstone on, 430 et seq.—popularity 
of, with the press, 432. 
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Saint Mato, A Corsatr orf, 41. 

Saint Malo, rise and history of the town 
of, 42—the corsairs of, 43 et seq.— 
decay of, 51. 

Salmon fishing, importance of, in Labra- 
dor, 695. . 

Scaling-ladder drill, performance of, in 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 169. 
Schumann, Robert, recollections of, 325. 

SCOTLAND, A GENTLEMAN OF, 94. 

Sea-keeping Navies, nations which main- 
tain, 443 et seq. 

Seal- fishing, modes of, in’ Labrador, 


Senussi sect of North Africa, the, 553 
et seq. 

‘Serious Wooing, the, by Mrs Craigie, 
notice of, 272 et seq. 

Shereefs, political influence of the, in 
Algeria, 545 et seq. 

‘Shoes of Fortune, the,’ by Neil Munro, 
notice of, 799. 

Sipe-SuHow, A, 277. 

Singapore, the founding of, 116—visit of 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York to, 117 et seg.—gathering of 
children at, 122. 

SisTeR, Her, 748. 

‘Sister Theresa’ by George Morris, 
notice of, 275. 

Skinner, Colonel James, birth and 
parentage of, 375—joins the Mahratta 
service, 376—takes part in the cam- 
paign against Rajah George Thomas, 
378 — appointed to command of 
Skinner’s Horse, 352—some achieve- 
ments of, 383 e¢ seqg.—last years of, 
386—services of, to the British Army, 
387. 

SKINNER OF SKINNER’S Horsz, 374. 

Smith, Sir Robert Murdoch, archxo- 
logical labours of, 626 et seq.—work 
of, in connection with Persian tele- 
graph system, 628—appointment of, 
to Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
Art, 629—character of, ib. 

Snowstorm in the Himalayas, descrip- 
tion of a, 212 et seq. 

Son, THE Littxe, 522. 

South African veldt, the, description of 
night on, 579—night attack upon a 
Boer laager on, 580 ef seq. 

South African war, the, duration of, 
865—conduct of, 866—ignorance of 
the public regarding, 867—attitude 
of the Government towards, 869 et seq. 
—necessity for vigorous prosecution 
of, 873. 

SPECULATING ON A Dovsie EVENT, 


Index. 


Printed by William Blackwood and Sons. 


Squirrels, destruction of;-in the New 
Forest, 662. 

State oF Inp14, THE, 807. 

STaTE oF IRELAND, THE, 405. 

Stevenson, R. L., childhood of, 615— 
school life of, 616—eccentricities of, 
617—Edinburgh society in the time of, 
619—departure of, for the South Seas, 
621—estimate of the literary powers 
of, 2b. et seq. 


_ Story, A ReEctTor’s, 389. 


Submarine torpedo-boat, modern de- 
velopment of the, 456. 

Sudan, the Moslem sects of. the, 545 et 
seq. 

Sufism, the doctrine of, 548. 

Sullivan, Arthur, recollections of, 310. 

TELLING Mrs Baker, 534. 

Temperance legislation, neglect of, by 
Government, 296. 

Tennis, the game of, in France, 486. 

Thalberg, Sigismund, recollections of, 
322 et seq. 

Thomzs, Rajah George, remarkable 
career of, 379. 

THREE BI0oGRAPHIES, 613. 

THREE NovVELs, 271. 

THREE YEARS WITH THE METRO- 
POLITAN FIRE BRIGADE, 165. 

Torpedos, use of, in war, 456. 

TRINCOMALEE, FRANCINA VAN RHEDE: 
A LEGEND oF, 649. 

TRUTH ABOUT THE LIBERAL PARTY, 
THE, 570. 

VAL D’OR, A VILLAGE IN THE, 64. 

VILLAGE IN THE NEw ForEsT, A, 658. , 

VILLAGE IN THE VAL v’OR, A, 64. 

‘Warden of the Marches’ by Sydney 
C. Grier, notice of, 795 et seq. 

War Office Committee, the, report of, 
146 et seg.—proposals of, with regard 
to decentralisation, 148—evidence of 
the Duke of Connaught before, 149— 
and of Colonel Hildebrand, 150—Sir 
Henry Brackenbury before, 154 et seq. 

Wak OFFICE ORGANISATION, 146. 

Wak, THE MINISTRY AND THE, 865. 

War-vessels, Russia’s increased number 
of, 444— modern improvements in 
British, 445, 451 e¢ seg.—duties of 
British, at Delagoa Bay, in the South 
African War, 700 e¢ seq. 

WEsTcoTES, THE, Chaps. 1.-111., 458— 
IV.-VI., 631—v1it. -1x., 772. 

Wine-making, the process of, in a French 

~ village, 74. 

Winnipeg, Lake, a sporting party at, 733 
et seq.—native church at, 741 et seq. 
Wiri THE FLEET aT DeLAcoa Bay, 699. 

WirTH THE PILCHARD FLEET, 331. 
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I This Attractive 
Calendar 


for 1902, artistically 
printed in ten colors, 
size 10x12 inches, 
combines utility with 
beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for 
home or office. Sent 
@ free. Fill out and 
weeThe Fredetial Gil of 1902" mail coupon. 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a 
generous and welcome 
. Christmas gift, assur- 
ing your family of 
future comfort. 
Write for information Dept. 35 STRENGTH | 1) ae . 
| The Prudential f “GIBRALTAR t 
4; Insurance Co. of America aye Fgh iz 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
President. Newark, N. J. 
































«These monumental voiumes are the admiration of every true 
student of Shakespeare.’’—Dr. William Aldis Wright. 





TWELFTH NIGHT 


VOLUME XIII. OF 


The Variorum Shakespeare 


EDITED BY 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 





THE PLAYS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE 


Macbeth The Winter’s Tale 

Romeo and Juliet ~ Hamlet. Two volurnes. 
Othello Much Ado About Nothing 
King Lear The Merchant of Venice 
The Tempest A Midsummer Night’s 

As You Like It Dream 


Royal octavo, Superfine toned paper, 
Extra cloth, uncut edge, gilt top, per volume, $4.00 1: 
Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only. $65,00 net. 





x , 


‘*Mr. Furness’s noble work will be a lasting honor to American letters.’’— 7imes 
‘This, the most exhaustive work on any one of Shakespeare’s plays, comes | 1:1! 
_ America.’”’ Atheneum (London. ) 


Dr. W. J. ROLFE says of a recent volume: ‘‘This book, like its predecessors, is 
clopedic and exhaustive—the entire literature of the subject compressed intoa s </¢ 
volume, and the more valuable for the editor’s personal contributions thereto.” 


———— 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia ' 
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BOOKS 


OF VALUE X [V\ AS GIFTS 


TRAVEL’ 
FICTION 





Nature as seen froma country house. 


NEICHBOURS OF FIELD, 
WOOD, AND STREAM. 


By Morton GRINNELL 


A book of country life that possesses a real interest for coun- 
try dwellers or visitors. Its charactees, however, are not men 
nor women. Instead, it deals with the lives and habits of the 
wild creatures of the fields, swamps, and forests, thus treating 
of nature as it exists all about us. 

The natural history is accurate, and its facts are given 
so entertainingly that the reader follows the story, quite 
unconscious that he is being instructed. For the book's 
purposes, the birds, beasts, and fishes are endowed with 
human intelligence and speech so that their actions and the 
motives that govern them are made vivid to the reader, and 
the characters become actual personalities. 

The illustrations are from life or the author’s specimens 
ylaced with their natural surroundings, and so become object- 
essons to the young naturalists. 

12 mo, cloth, illustrated $1.30 wet. Postpaid, $1.45 


A new nature book in a hitherto unexplored field. 


SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS 
AND TREES 


By ALice LOUNSBERRY 


Together with shrubs, vines, and various forms of growth 
found through the Mountains, the Middle District, and the 
Low Country of the South. Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 

Upward of 1000 flowers are included, with a key, simply 
constructed, by which they may be located. 

There are 16 colored pines, which show the beauty of the 
remarkable Southern flora, 16 engravings, from wash drawings, 
and 144 full-page engravings from pen-and-ink drawings, 
which aid greatly in their identification. Many of the plants 
pictured are very rare—never having been engraved before. 

Size, 51% x 8 inches, cloth $3.65 xet. Postpaid, $3.82 


Two delightful books by a popular humorist. 


THE BURCESS NONSENSE 
BOOK 


By Gevtetr Burcess 


A collection of Mr. Burgess’s nonsense verses and stories, 
which have appeared in 7he Lark and other publications, to- 
gether with his quaint and original illustrations. 

Small 4to, doth, illustrated 2.15 net. Postpaid, $2.35 


THE NONSENSE ALMANACK 
FOR 1902 


An almanack and calendar combined. Contains 14 humorous 
draw ngs in black and white, with nonsense quatrains, distorted 
proverbs, etc. A most original and striking novelty. 


Size, 7 x 10 inches, 32 pages, paper covers 50 cents 


An interesting sketch by a competent authority. 


MAUDE ADAMS 


By Acton Davies 
A charming sketch of this popular actress by the brilliant 
critic of the New York Evening Sun. Mr. Davies writes in an 
unconventional but most interesting style, and this little book 
will be welcomed by lovers of the stage. With photogravure 
frontispiece and 24 half-tone engravings. 


r2mo, cloth, gilt top Pr.1o xet. Postpaid, $1.18 





A work containing much valuable information not found 
elsewhere. 


NAPLES, PAST AND PRESENT 
By ArtHur H. Norway 
Author of “Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall,”’ 


etc. 

In this work Mr. Norway has taken up the world of thought 
and knowledge untouched by the popular works on this sub- 
ject, and has taken care not to repeat the information given in 
them. ‘There is a very useful appendix, however, with hints 
and suggestions which will aid the reader of this new material 
regarding one of the most interesting cities of the world. 
Pompeii, Capri, and other neighboring places are included in 
this work. 

Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated with photogravures and 
half-tone engravings. 


Twovolumes,8vo . . . $4.35 net. Postpaid, $4.67 


THE 
MAKINC OF A MARCHIONESS 


By Frances HooGson Burnett 


The first work in two years by the author of “‘A Lady of Qual- 
ity.”’ “Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ etc. 

A delightful romance in the author’s most charming vein. 

This book has been manufactured in such a perfect man- 
ner that it will make a beautiful Christmas gift. 

Mrs. Burnett was kind enough to cable from England to the 
publishers on receipt of copies of the book. 

‘ “The ‘making of the book’ is charming.”’ 

Illustrated with half-tone engravings, with initial letters to 
every chapter, with tail-pieces, decorative borders, etc. The 
book is beautifully printed and daintily bound. 

12mo, cloth, gilttop .. $1.10 met. Postpaid, $1.21 


COOD FICTION 


The Secret Orchard. A most dramatic story of 
aristocratic Parisian life, by AGNEs and EGERTON CASTLE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Victors: A Story of To-day. By Rospert Barr. 
This treats of the development of a Tammany boss, incidental. 
ly the management of a great department store, and also 
brings in another ‘“‘live issue’”’ in “Christian Science.”” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The Great God Success. By Joun Granam. 
A Striking novel with a modern journalist as the hero. An ex- 
position of ‘‘yellow journalism” as it exists to-day. An entire- 
ly original work. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Clementina. ByA. E. W. Mason. A delightful ro- 
mance of the early part of the eighteenth century, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘Miranda of the Balcony.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Seven Houses. By Hamitton Drummonp, 
author of ‘‘A King’s Pawn.’’ A romance that blends the 
French, and Italian schools in a most interesting way. 12mo, 
cloth; $1.30 xe¢. Postpaid, $1.41. 

THe Serious WooinG. By Joun Oviver Hosses 
(Mrs. Craigie). The evils ofa marriage of convenience are the 
theme that Mrs. Craige has chosen in this striking story. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


For Love orn Crown. By Arruur W. Marcu- 
MONT. A story of adventure by the author of ‘In the Name 
of a Woman.” ratho, cloth, $1.50. 


THe Traitor's Wav. By S. Levert-Yeats. A 
new book by the author of ‘‘The Honour of Savelli.’”” The 
scene is laid at the time of the terrible struggle between the 
Huguenots and the Catholics in France just before the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on application. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, s & 7, East 16th St., New York 
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London ‘ Historic and Social. By Craupe De La RocHE FRANCIS. 
Illustrated with 50 full-page photogravures from original negatives. 
Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilttop, with cloth jackets, and in a cloth 
box. : ‘ : ‘ : ; ; , ; $5.00 

In political importance, historic interest, commercial greatness, and social charac- 
teristics, London is the mistress of the world. Strange to say there has been no book 
hitherto which thoroughly and fully describes this wondrouscity. Mr. Francis, in un- 
dertaking this work, after exhausting the libraries of this country, has spent the last 
two years in London in research upon the spot, and has produced a work which will be 
an authority on this subject. 

Ireland: : Historic and Picturesque. By CHarxs Jonson. 
Illustrated with 25 full-page photogravures and a map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box. . $3.00 

Although Ireland has been written about hy many writers it has never been done 
so effectually and sympathetically as by Mr. Johnston. Commencing with the dolmens 
and round towers of unknown history, Mr. Johnston has brought his subject down to 
the present time, omitting nothing which could add to theinterest and charms of the 
Emerald Isle. 

Scotland: Historic and Picturesque. By Mania Hosor Lanspate. 
Illustrated with 50 full-page photogravures and a map. 
Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets, and ina 
cloth box. , F : , : : : . $5.00 

Scotland is the most interesting and picturesque country in Europe. Poetry and 
romance have made its lochs and mountains famous the worldover. Miss Lansdale has 
entered fully into the sp‘rit of her subject. 

2nd EDITION NOW READY. 
Y bé B b w? d K oa By FREDERICK W. UNGER. Wat 
With ODS an ruger. Correspondent of the London Daz/) 
Express. Wlustrated with more than 150 Half Tones from the author’s ow: 
Photographs in the field. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. List price #2. 

Experiences and observations of an American War Correspondent in the fic 
with both armies. 

Mr. Unger was present at Lord Roberts’ early operations, and was then sent 
cretly by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson to correspond with his paper from the Boer side 
experience, as representative of an English paper with the Boer army, was per! 
unique, and he has given an absolutely truthful account of events as he saw them. ~ 
book contains reproductions from some one hundred and fifty photographs taken 
Mr. Unger, and is a work of some considerable importance. 

“ The best of all the books published along the same lines. It is absolutely unbiased We recomn 
Mr. Unger’s book above all others.”""—Pudlic Opinion. 
“A concise and vivid statement of personal experiences with both Britons and Boers; more interes 
the general reader than a history of the War.”—7he Outlook. 
“The feeling of wez ariness with which the usual narrative of a South African war correspondent is 
up dissipates itself quickly in the c ase of Mr. Unger's entertaining and instructive book. ‘There are s 
entertaining annecdotes in the book.’-—Joun J. Hoipen “x the Dial 
“An absolutely truthful account.”"—New Jerk World. 
“For stirring narrative, keen interest and truthful detail it is the m rst distintive book that has as ve 
published concerning the war in South Africa New Vork Commercial Advertise) 
HENRY T. COATES & CO.. Publishers, Philadelp':ia 
—_—_ 
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Che Dineteenth Century 


And After. 


EDITED BY JAMES KNOWLES. 


The Original Authorized English Edition at 
About Half the London Price. 


THE LEADING ENGLISH MONTHLY REVIEW. 





HE “‘giant of the monthlies,”’ long the : 
most celebrated of the English Re- ; 
views, is published in America under 

special authority of its editor by the Leon- : 
ard Scott Publication Co. It is the leading 
Review of contemporary life and thought; ; 
its contributors are the foremost men and 
women of the day; its articles cover the : 
- most important subjects in the most time- 
ly and comprehensive way. Its discussion ; 
of current affairs and of incidents at home 
and abroad; its criticism of literary and ; 
artistic movements and life; its studies of 
social problems; its summaries of recent ; 
science; its political papers, are notable 
contributions to modern thought, of value 4 
to the specialist and the general reader 
; 


alike. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 
Z& 9 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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World's Leading Reviews 


4 foremost writers 
of the world regularly 

$ : tribute toth 
Hinerecith Lemturyer ese great Reviews: 
They present each month 


Contemporary Review the best articles by the best 


living authors; and in 

$ $ f th d 
Fortnightly Reviewee er i ihe tases 
The current events of the. 


2 Westminster Review day, the world’s progress 


——————————— in culture, in science, in art, 
IVI ID IF HRY INN SRY IY SHY IPT SHY SAY SHY IANS in finance, in economics, 
in literature, in study, in 

travel, in knowledge, is summed up in convenient and acces- 
sible form by the most competent authorities. #%*% *% 242% % 




















‘‘These Reviews contain more articles by more noted 
writers on important subjects than any other series. No 
reader who honesto keepin touch with the best thought 
of the day can arford to ignore them.—/%iladelphia Press 











We supply the original English editions at nearly 50 per cent. . 
than they cost in England. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION :—Any one Review, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any 
three, $12.00; any four, $16.00. Postage prepaid in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 
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Leonard Scott Publication Zompany, 7 Warren st., New s rk. 
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Four Magazines for the Price of One 
E are often asked, ‘‘ How Can You Do It?” The answer is simple—we are ‘‘wholesalers.”’ 
We sent nearly 80,000 subscribers to the Review of Reviews last season (over 10,000 in a 
single week); over 50,000 to the Cosmopolitan, and immense numbers to other maga- 
zines. Our checks accompany every order, and publishers are relieved of large expenses for adversising, 
circularizing, etc. Naturally, therefore, we get the lowest possible prices—these prices are given ex= 
clusively to us—and we give the public the benefit of them. 
Last Season more than 300,000 People took Advantage of our Remarkable :- Offers 
All subscriptions are for a full year and may be sent to one or different addresses. Foreign postage extra. 
(For Father, Mother, 
hove aut dis OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER 
J ( , . 
New England Magazine (""../,, - $3.00 \ § — 
Cosmopolitan (new or renewal), - 1.00 Value 


The Houschold, Good Housekeeping or the Designer 
(new or renewal), May be substituted. 


(new or 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly ,""".:;, 1.00 y= 
The Household, Good Housekeeping or the Designer e 
(new or renewal), may be substituted. Only 
Success (ew or renewal), 2 7 e 1.00 (Personal Checks Accepted) 


All of the magazines mentioned herein are controlled by us, exclusively, for clubbing purposes, None of the periodicals 
can be secured at the remarkably low clubbing prices, save through, or in combination with SUCCESS, 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


The “ dollar-magazines ” referred to in the following offers are the Cosmopolitan, Frank Lealie’s Popular Monthly, the 
Household, Good Housekeeping and the Designer. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Success, and any two of the above dollar-magazines, J 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Review of Reviews (new), and Cuccess, (zcew or rencwal), 6.50 3.00 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Current Literature (new), and Success, (cw or renewal), 7.00 3.00 
New England Magazine, Leslie’s Weekly, and Success, 8.00 3.75 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Current Lit. (new), Rev. of Rev.(mew),and Success, - - 9.50 4.00 
New England Magazine, Leslie’s Weekly, Review of 
Reviews (77¢w), and Success, - = = © «= -« 10.50 4.75 
New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all magazines in our list 
Renewals: (inelnding SUCCESS). except Current Literature, the Review of Reviews and the 
North American Review. for which all subscriptions must be new; but present subscribers to these three 
magazines may renew their subscriptions through our offers by adding one dollar for each renewal sub- 
scription to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new 


subscriptions. A subscription to the New England Magazine and SUccEss, either new or renewal, must be 
included in every order. 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER 
New England Magazine ,‘"".;,, $3.00 
Review of Reviews (7), o 2.50 
or Current Literature (vcw,) .« \(3.00 


or any fico of the above dollar-magazines. 
‘J oa 
North American Review (:-~), 5.00 For 
or Leslie’s Weekly (new or renewal). Only 
Success (new or renewal), * e 71.00 (Personal Checks Accepted) 


2 ° A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, and a new subscription to Current 
Substitutions ° Literature, may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s 


Regular Prie Our Price 
$6.00 


Monthly, Good Housekeeping. the Designer and the Household may be substituted each for any other on 
our list except the New England Magazine or SUCCESS. 

Subscriptions will commence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies—otherwisa with issues 
of the month following that in which the subscriptions are received. Send in your order at once, especially 
when subscriptions are intended for Holiday Gifts, and we will guarantee satisfactory service. 


Send orders and remittances to 


Amaguines H The Success COMPANY,» siiicns” NEW YORK ffowinneise 


Subscriplion makes Copies of above periodicals may be obtained from your newsdealer, with whom orders for So asnol to missthe 
the best possible these combinations may also be left. Write to us for free booklet,“ How to organize and Superb Holiday 


‘ conduct a Magazine-Circle.’ 
Christmas Gift Issues 





Ve want representatives for SUCCESS in every City, Town and Village,—in every School, Parish and Neighborhoo“ 
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BAKER'S 


A Wholesome Tonic 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA Horsford’s 
«Known the world over. Has 2 

received the highest indorsements Acid 

from the medi- 


| Taken when you are tired and 

completely worn out, can’t 
sleep and have no appetite, it 
imparts new life and vigor to 
both brain and body by supply- 
ing the needed tonic and nerve 


food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘HorsForp’s”’ on label 


cal practitioner, 











the nurse, and 
the intelligent % 
housekeeper 


and caterer.”’ 











Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 








SOUTH-EAST CORNER 


CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS. 


Beal Pakd Caralital, ...q...20ncecscccccccsccsssse. « iscccsesecssecensscsnssavsosacssness $4,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.........:::s:scscsessseseeseenessen 1,100,000 





OFFICERS 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOPAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY. Cashier. 
M: S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer. 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary. 
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Provident Life 
and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. ~~) If You Are Prudent 
Insurance in Force, - $137,000,000. 


ssets . . . 46,000 . : 
Assets, 000,000 Why not be insured, and save 
Evidence of the skillful and faithful money at the same time? Our new 


management of this company is found | policy on the endowment plan is 


in its exceedingly low expense rate , ; 
and the remarkably favorable rate of the best insurance contract issued, 


mortality. The rate of mortality is | 4 audis meeting with great favor. 
less than that of any other company Our booklet, ‘‘ How and Why,”’ 
in this country, and the dividends |} sent free on request, you will find 
arising from ‘that source will be cor- | { interesting and perhaps instructive. 
respondingly larger. 

The Provident has been conducted 
in accordance with the idea that Life | 
Insurance is a sacred trust, and the 
best management that which secures 
permanence, unquestioned safety, 
moderate cost of insurance and fair 
and liberal treatment of its members. 
That the company has not been ex- | 
celled in accomplishing these results, | 
is matter of record. 
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Penn Mutual Life Insaranee Co. 


921-5 CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
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» | = Mothers! Mothers! 
m PTET sve ps 


pA Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying Ar 
At with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go at once AK 
pA and get a bottle of ph 





It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mistake AN 
Ah about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at gi 
AL once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief and health to A\ 
wr the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the 
sa, oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. Sold everywhere. 
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A TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. v 


R 
3333233? 
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Vin Mariani, the original 


French Coca preparation, nourishes, 





strengthens, stimulates, forti 
fies and refreshes the entire 
system. 

For invalids, fatigued 
brain and body, -loss of 
appetite, stomach and lung 
troubles and impoverished 
blood. Effect immediate 
and lasting. 


\N ny 
TH 


As palatable as the choic- 
“In truth, VIN MARIANI is perfect, 
gives us health, drives away the blues, and 
is of such excellent quality, that who ever Vin Mariani prescribed 
tastes it, might almost desire to be forever : . 
debilitated a depressed, thus to have a by the Medical profession 
pretext to drink it.” since 30 years throughout 
VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


est old wines. 


Europe and America. 
Universally praised and invariably useful and efficacious as 

asserted frequently in all Medical Journals, and by over 7,000 

written endorsements from prominent physicians. The most 


popularly used tonic stimulant in hospitals, public, private 
and religious institutions. 


VIN MARIANI 


(“MARIANI WINE”) 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN FANCY GROCERIES AND WIN! 





Price, per Bottle, One Dollar. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, ETC., ADDRESS, 


reer MAMAN & CO., °*sti" 
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NEW YORK 


AND STAUGUSTINE 


SOUTHERN 4 
RAILWAY J 


Most Luxurious 
Train in the World 


2 other Fast Trains Daily 
with Dining and Sleeping Cars. 





SOUTHERN RY-., popular route to 
Inter-State West Indian Ex- 
position, Charleston. S. C. 


N. Y. Offices. 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, 


EAStERN PASSENGER AGENT. 


S. H- HARDWICK, 


Gent, PASSENGER AGENT WASHINGTON, D- C. 

















The No. 2 ‘“* NEW MANIFOLDING” 


Hammond Typewriter 


‘HAS 
Improved Manifolding Method 
Increased Manifolding Power 
Automatic Manitolding Blow 
Superior Manifolding Result 





lt also has a number of Valuable 
echanical Improvements. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


Factory and General Offices, 
69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, 
N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in Principal Citlies. 
Representatives Everywhere, 


The Westcotes 


A NEW STORY BY 


A. L. QUILLER-COUCH. 


This fine novel by this popular 
writer is one of the many attractive 
features of ‘‘ BLACKWOOoD’s MAGA- 
ZINE.’’ It will. run for the greater 
part of 1902. 

‘“‘Brackwoop’s"’ is the leading 
English Magazine of popular litera- 
ture, and one of the best known 
periodicals inthe World. Subscrip- 


tions, $3.00 per year. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
NEW YORK. 














The Travelers 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. ——— 








Chartered 1863. (StockK.) Life, Accident, and 


Employers’ Liability Insurance. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 





) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 








JULY 1, 1901 


Tetah Assets, (“se rite “) . $32,198,504.44 
Total Liabilities (Including Reserves) a 27 499,719.25 
Excess Security to Policy-holders .. 4,698,785,19 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864. ; 44,469,462.48 
Total Insurance in Force , 499, 260,653.00 





GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1901 


In Assets . ; , ; ' 4 $1,270,172.92 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department Only) 4,739,635.00 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments) ; 1,165,244.44 





Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 months 4,538,683:18 








Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President 


John E. Morris, Secretary. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, General Manager of Agencies. Hiram J. Messinger, Actuary. 
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